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ERRATA. 

V ol.  I.  page  20,  line  1 9,  readcvovm,  and — /.  81,/.  r  ,for  come 
r.  comes — p.  83,  /.  zz,for  I’s  r.  firft — /.  85,  /.  1 1,  r.  the  peo¬ 
ple — /.  103,  A  16,  dele  if— /.  20 9,  /.  1 2,  for  adapted  r.  adopt¬ 
ed— />.  212,  /.  1 8, /?r  machinic  r.  mechanic — /.  219,  /.  6,  r. 
is  unknown. 

Vol.  II.  page  1 6,  //»*  5,  ftretches  forth — p.  25;,  /.  19, 

/or  fertile  r.  futile — -/.  30,  /  24,  yGr  profpeSl  r.  profpe&s — /. 
47,  /.  20, /or  tinge  r.  hinge—/.  51,  /•  6,  r.  of  the  prefent— /. 
81,  /.  10,  <&/*  at—/.  136,  l  10,  dele  that—/.  177,  /.  3,  for 
operations  r.  operation  ;  after  caufes  dele  , — /.  221,  /*  i6t,/r 
die  r.  dies—/.  279,  /.  1 7 /for-  moment  r.  movement. 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

'To  the  Rev1 .  Father  FabioMaretti 

at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

T  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  traveller 
to  pafs  over  a  country  which  has  not 
had  its  moft  remarkable  rivers,  hills* 
and  fituations,  defcribed  by  poets 
who  have  written  in  fome  language  univerfally 
known*  It  would  be  an  excellent  relief  at  a  dull 
moment  to  fill  up  a  letter  to  a  cotrefpondent 
with  quotations  of  fine  poefy,  after  having  de¬ 
fcribed  the  place  in  profe  5  but  to  what  pur- 
pofe  would  all  the  elegant  defcriptions  which 
have  been  given  of  the  Thames,  its  forefts, 
profpects*  and  paradifaic  fcenes,  be  tranfcribed 
for  your  eye,  who  underfland  not  this  language  ? 

Vol.  IL  B  A 
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A  thoufand  years  hence,  when  the  writers  of  this 
nation  become  like  the  Clafiics  of  ours,  and  Eng- 
lifli  as  much  ftudied  at  Rome  as  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  by  this  people,  a  traveller  may 
fill  up  a  volume,  like  Addifon,  whom  you  have 
heard  of,  with  quotations  from  the  ancients,  as 
they  will  be  then  call’d,  and  be  admired  for  wit 
which  is  not  his  own.  The  time  may  come 
when  the  Thames  and  Severn,  rivers  of  England 
will  be  known  in  Italy  by  thoufands,  their  ftreams 
renown’d,  and  the  names  of  Tyber,  Fo,  and  Cly- 
tumnus,  their  prefent  rivals,  be  forgotten  in  the 
countries  through  which  they  flow.  The  tomb 
of  Shakefpeare  will  be  vifited  with  as  much  ado¬ 
ration  as  that  of  Virgil,  and  with  as  juft  reafon, 
if  genius  can  give  merit  to  human  nature.  Cla¬ 
rendon  will  be  remember’d  as  Livy,  and  Milton 
rever’d  as  the  Homer  of  old  Greece.  Bacon  and 

Newton  adored  as  the  fuperior  productions  of 
the  creation.  Alas!  I  live  a  thoufand  years  too 
foon  to  travel  in  this  country  with  eclat.  This 
gives  me  no  other  pain,  but  that  of  being  de¬ 
prived  of  enriching  this  letter  with  fomething 
worthy  your  regard-,  however  at  the  time  of 
the  milennium,  when  we  fhall  be  all  upon  earth 

again. 
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3g3.in9  and  underftand  all  languages,  I  fliall  make 
another  voyage  on  purpofe  for  that  reafon. 

Under  the  prefent  circumftances  there  can 
be  nothing  faid  of  this  country,  more  than  that 
the  rivers  flow  amidft  the  faireft  meadows  en¬ 
riched  with  lowing  herds  and  flocks,  adorned  with 
afpiring  elms,  and  cover’d  with  the  fined:  ver¬ 
dure.  The  hills  are  crowned  with  perennial  oaks* 

the  golden  corn  waves  to  the  breathing  breeze, 

D  7 

and  tho’  no  olive-trees  or  vineyards  grace  the 
foil,  the  trees  are  loaded  with  the  ruddy  pear  and 
yellow  apple,  prefage  of  liquour  that  rivals  the 
old  Falernian  or  Sabine  wine.  Plenty  burfts 
forth  to  every  view  ;  a  cleanlinefs  unknown  to, the 
peafants  of  any  nation,  is  vifible  in  every  village ; 
the  country  feems  yet  untainted  ;  the  fmiling  face 
of  liberty  fhines  among!!  the  inhabitants,  and  a 
wealth  which  no  people  ever  boafted,  of  their 
rank,  is  to  be  found  among!!  the  farmers  of 
this  ifle* 

Wit  h  thefe  people,  integrity  is  yet  to  be 

> 

found  j  they  love  the  country  which  gave  them 

B  %  birth, 
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birth,  and  breathe  a  fpirit  becoming  the  Romans 
in  their  days  of  untainted  virtue,  too  fteady  to  be 
feduced  by  minifterial  influence ;  and  thus,  being 
above  all  temptation  to  their  country’s  ruin,  are 
forbidden  to  bear  or  pofifefs  arms  for  its  defence. 
Nothing  is  fo  dreadful  to  a  corrupted  adminif- 
tration  as  untainted  probity. 

But  why  am  I  painting  the  fituation  or 
thefe  people,  or  upbraiding  the  miniftry  that 
undoes  them  ?  I  am  an  alien  here  •,  what  charm 
has  this  land  for  me  ?  Alas !  it  is  or  ought  to 
be  the  univerfal  affiidtion  of  mankind  to  think 
that  without  fome  fudden  intervention,  the  rofy 
cheek  of  health  muft  fade  in  pining  flavery,  the 
heart,  which  at  prefent  prompts  the  fpirit  or  mirth 
in  evening  fongs  beneath  the  fhady  beach,  muft 
be  loaded  with  anxiety,  and  fighs  burft  from  that 
bofom,  that  now  breathes  the  voice  of  jollitry  1 
Such  the  dreary  moment  paints  them  to  my 
imagination. 

Amongs t  the  rural  inhabitants  of  ad  the 

nations  1  have  feen,  none  equal  the  natives  oi 

this  country  ;  the  farmer  has  a  liberal  air,  and 

the 
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the  females  a  beauty  not  to  be  foiKul  in  any  other 
place.  The  peafants  of  Italy  have  a  famifhed 
mein  and  poverty  of  afpefl.  The  French  the 
lame,  or  even  vvorfe  ;  they  feem  another  race  of 

mortals  from  the  people  of  condition  in  their  re- 
fpedtive  countries ;  nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in 

England,  all  is  of  another  cad. 

*  •  - 

Methinks  the  very  horfes  and  cattle  parti¬ 
cipate  of  this  date,  and  have  an  air  of  freedom 
not  to  be  feen  in  thofe  of  other  nations }  at  lead 
they  are  handfomer  than  the  animals  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  Perhaps  it  is  that  prevalent  love  of  beauty 

in  us  which  creates  this  fentiment  of  freedom  in 
their  favour. 

„  -  «  » 

t 

Wherever,  we  pafs,  there  are  no  remains 
but  thofe  of  abbies,  ruined  houfes,  where  once 
the  church  triumphed  in  fplendour  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Alas !  the  fatted  ox  comes  no  more  to 
thefe  habitations,  and  the  fleek  monk  bleffes  the 
teeming  board  no  more,  nor  quaffs  the  fpark- 
ling  liquor  down  his  rofey  throat !  Such  revo¬ 
lutions  have  attended  the  fons  of  St.  Peter  in  this 
kingdom. 
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1  h  e  good  fenfe  of  the  common  people  is 

,  • "  •  -  ’5* 

amazing  to  thofe  Grangers  who  vifit  this  coun¬ 
try  :  in  all  converfation  where  they  can  be 
fuppofed  to  under  ft  and  the  fubject  at  all,  they 
Ihew  a  degree  of  knowledge  not  to  be  found 
amongft  the  peafants  of  any  nation ;  the  meaneft 
labourer  has  fomething  to  fay  in  his  favour,  which 

r  h  , 

cannot  be  met  with  in  any  other  place. 

This  advantage  they  draw  from  being  ac- 
cuftomed  to  think  for  themfelves  ;  their  minds  are 
naturally  inquifitive  ,  and  not  being  flavifhly  de¬ 
pendant  on  prieft  or  m after,  there  is  a  liberality  of 
thinking  amongft  them  all,  and  a  probity  noteafily 

*  -  *  -  •  -  ■*  ' .  i  1 

conceived  :  the  poor  of  the  country-villages,  who 

-  *■» 

gain  their  daily  bread,  are  extremely  honeir,  and 
have  not  yet  loft  the  influence  of  religion.  Li- 
berty  effects  this  amongft  fmail  numbers  and 
ruins  great. 


I  n  London  amongft  the  lower  clafs  all  is  anar~ 

1  .  :  >  4  -  ■*  -  *  A  •+  -  '*  *  '  ‘  •" 

chy,  drunkennefs,  and  thievery  *,  in  the  country 
good  order,  fobriety  and  honefty,  unlefs  in  ma¬ 
nufacturing  towns,  where  the  refemblance  of 

London  is  more  confpicuous.  No  country  can 

be 
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be  more  inviting  to  pafs  the  fummer  in  than  this ; 
the  heats  are  temperate,  the  verdure  in  the  fields 
the  moft  brilliant,  and  "continues  through  the  year; 
even  the  autumn  is  far  from  being  difagreeable ; 
but  alas !  the  dreary  winter  makes  me  figh  for 
the  funny  fhores  of  Baj^e  •,  the  ferenity  of  fky,  and 
tepid  breezes  of  that  place,  added  to  this  clime, 
would  make  the  whole  Elyfium.  Adieu, 


I  am  yours  moft  affectionately* 


B  +  LET- 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Dominico 

C  »'  r  '  i  i  . 

ManzonIj  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

*  •  *  •  •  .  i  >  *  >  r  \  \ 

■j  •  »  .  s  jk 

O  where  is  the  word  liberty  mention’d  with 
fo  much  ardour  as  in  England,  and  no 
where  Jefs  underftood.  The  general  meaning  of 
it,  as  it  is  received  in  this  nation,  is  the  power  of 
each  man  doing  what  he  pleafes,  and  preventing 

the  reft  from  doing  the  fame  thing  :  this  is  rather 

\ 

fovereignty  than  freedom  ;  and  as  people  know 
in  this  country,  that  property  and  title  beget  a 
kind  of  defpotifm,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  add 
in  the  advertifement  of  the  fale  of  an  eftate,  as 
a  recommendatory  confideration,  a  nota  bene, 
“No  Lord  within  ten  miles  of  it.” 


This  defire  of  liberty  fo  conftantly  in  the 
mouth  of  man,  and  yet  in  his  practice  fo  little 
to  be  found  with  an  inclination  to  allow  it  to 
others,  has  often  made  me  reflect  whether  this 
was  fo  natural  a  paftion  as  has  been  aflerted?  and 

4  if 
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if  the  love  of  power  was  not  more  original  and 
native,  than  that  of  freedom  ? 

But  after  fome  reflection  I  am  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  love  of  power,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  love  of  liberty  carried  beyond  its  due  pro¬ 
portion,  in  the  laws  of  fociety  and  nature. 
Men  in  general,  at  leaft  in  this  kingdom,  fcarce 
think  themfelves  free  as  long  as  they  find  any 
oppofition  to  their  defires  ;  every  impulfe  of 
paflion  that  meets  an  obftacle,  is  conceived  as 
an  objection  to  their  freedom  :  a  man  therefore 
fanfies  that  independancy  and  liberty  are  the  fame 

♦  r 

things  ;  for  that  reafon  he  muff  endeavour  to 

fubdue  all  around  him  to  his  inclinations  for 

no  ambitious  man  thinks  himfelf  free  as  long 

as  others  can  check  him  in  his  attempts.  '  Thus 

the  mind  fteals  from  that  liberty  which  belongs 

to  all,  to  an  independancy  which  belongs  to 

none ;  and  from  thence  to  that  of  power  over 

others  for  the  fake  of  being  quite  independant ; 

and  then  it  terminates  in  defpotifm,  if  no  oppo^ 

fition  deftroy  its  defign.  Tyranny  itfelf  feems 

to  make  this  progrefs  in  the  minds  of  men  : 

thus  abfolute  power  feems  to  be  a  combination 

of 
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oi  two  objects  of  the  fame  paffion,  love  of  felf 
and  liberty. 

-The  truth  of  this  feems  to  be  confirmed  by 
observations  on  mankind  every  where.  Tyrants 
have  generally  fhewn  the  ftrongeft  felf -love 
of  all  others  ;  in  avarice  Sometimes^  at  others* 
in  plundering  for  the  fake  of  profufion  on  them- 
felves  ;  in  murders,  thro’  fear  of  the  deftrudtion 
of  felf.  Thus  it  may  be  I  think  fairly  faid,  that 
the  defire  of  power  is  the  love  of  liberty  mixi 
with  the  excefs  of  felt-love. 

I  f  this  be  true*  it  fhould  be  the  purfuit  of  all 
free  ftates  as  much  as  poflible  to  endeavour  to 
throw  the  paffion  of  felf-love  into  difgrace,  to 
brand  with  farcafm  the  mifer’s  forehead,  and 
keep  the  incenfe  on  the  altars  of  generofity  and 
liberality  eternally  burning.  A  king,  of  all  de¬ 
meaning  difpofitions,  can  have  none  fo  criminal  as 
perfonal  avarice,  to  his  nation  ;  his  heart  fhould 
be  open  to  the  men  of  feience  and  men  of  art;  and 
that  truly  royal  fpirit  of  giving  to  the  meritori¬ 
ous,  fhould  gain  him  the  univerfal  affedtion  of  a 
people  ;  which  it  will  never  eftedt,  if  it  be  given 
indiferiminately  without  diftindtion :  yet  avarice 
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V  !  ■  •  •' 

is  even  worfe  than  diffipation,  and  is  the  moil 
unroyal  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  heart  •,  with¬ 
out  the  fpirit  of  generofity,  with  juftice,  mercy, 
underftanding,  and  all  other  virtues,  a  crowned 

head  receives  no  applaufe,  nothing  more  than  a 

*  ■  ■ 

frigid  approbation  from  the  voice  of  fame. 


Now  tho5  all  men  may  be  faid  to  be  bom 
Free,  yet  none  can  be  faid  to  be  born  indepcn- 
dant ;  that  never  was  the  ftate  of  nature  fince 
the  firft  race  became  men  •,  all  that  is  in  liberty 

*  » .  ■*,  z  *  *  r ' 

is  a  right  to  that  which  is  the  common  lot  of 

i  ,  <  ♦  *  « 

mankind  :  the  child  is  born  in  a  ftate  of  depen- 

,  .  *\  ♦  5  f  -s 

dancy  on  the  parents,  and  even  when  grown  up, 
in  nations  where  there  is  the  lead  property. 

t  r  - 

Amongft  the  Indians  men  are  not  independant ; 
there  is  a  due  fubmiffion  to  the  man  of  the  firft 
undemanding,  to  courage,  to  ftrength,  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  qualities  of  the  foul  and  body,  which 
naturally  take  oft  the  independancy  of  moft,  tho 
not  the  liberty.  And  tho5  thefe  individuals  fo 
endowed  may  feem  lefts  dependant  than  the  reft, 
yet  numbers  render  them  dependant  alfo  i  inde- 


iendant  no  man  can  be,  in  a  nation  which  (lands 

i  >  ,  .1 .  *  -  r  >  ~  r  • 

?>  **■*’*'  I  »  >  f  1  ”  ••  *  ) 

i  need  of  the  qualities  and  capacities  of  parti- 

r ;  *’  ' 

ular  men  to  fupport  it ;  yet  he  is  free  became 
3  they 
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they  have  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  his  pof- 
feffions. 

v  *  ‘  V  * .  <  ;  ’  '•  ‘*r.  ^  #  •'  ‘  * 

From  tncfc  attributes  of  fuperior  underftand- 
ing,  fuperior  courage,  and  fuperior  ftrength,  in 
uncivilized  ftates  is  derived  the  authority  which 
one  man  has  over  another ,  this  is  naturally 
yielded  to  him  by  thofe  who  tafte  the  advantage 
that  he  is  ot  to  the  community  ^  thence  arofe  the 
ideas  of  chiefs  and  kings  in  the  favage  nations, 
from  a  fenfe  of  fuperior  abilities  and  a  fenfe  of 

'■  i  •  *  ►  •  .  .>  ^  X.  *  J  *  y 

gratitude  mixt,  and  yet  without  lofs  of  liberty. 
In  countries  long  civilized  the  fame  exalted  ta- 

C  1  *  '*  *  . «  .  .  4 j 

lents,  added  to  thofe  of  generofity  and  many, 
other  humane  qualities  which  wealth  brin°-s.  or 
fliould  bring  into  fafhion,  will  obtain  an  autho¬ 
rity  undifputed ;  and  the  great  people,  exerting 
thofe  qualifications,  will  find  that  men,  from  their 
dependant  ftate  in  nature,  let  their  country  be 
ever  lb  free,  will  pay  that  due  fubordination 
which  is  eftablilhed  in  the  firft  principles  of  all 
things.  . 

^  I 

i 

Yet  if  they  chufe  another  method,  and  ftrive 
to  render  themfelves  independant,  by  exerting 

w  !  i  ; 

the  powers  which  riches  procure  them  againft 

their 
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their  fellow-countrymen,  by  keeping  them  in 
continual  fear  ;  the  mind,  inftead  of  acknowledg¬ 
ing  an  authority  in  thofe  defpotic  tempers,  de- 
tefts  the  caufe,  and  only  lies  filent  till  fome  oc- 
cafion  offers  of  exerting  its  endeavours,  againft 
this  which  they  feel  with  fo  much  anguifh. 

Kings  then,  tho3  born  to  power,  fhould  fup- 
port  it  with  generofity,  and  making  that  which 
they  have  a  right  to  by  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
their  country,  to  proceed  from  the  natural  dif- 
pofitions  of  human  kind,  obtain  an  authority  in 
the  heart  of  a  nation,  which  is  not  to  be  pur- 
chafed  by  any  other  means. 

* 

I  t  was  this  difpofition  in  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
which  made  him  the  darling  of  the  French:  he  in- 

»  i 

ftituted  honors,  rewarded  merit,  fupported  and 
cherifhed  fciences  and  arts,  was  polite  to  all,  and 
thus  became  the  idol  of  that  people  whom  his  am¬ 
bition  and  wars  brought  more  than  once  to  die 
without  regret,  of  the  fword,  famine  and  difeafe. 

If  any  thing  can  create  genius,  it  mull;  be  fuch 
a  difpofition  •,  when  the  rewards  for  excellent 

produdticns  come  from  thofe  hands  which  are 

the 


f'g  V. 


utfi 


#'*  kC\:i  ’ 
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the  mod  efleemed  by  the  fons  of  men :  if  it 
cannot  create  genius,  it  begets  the  next  of  all 
things  to  it ;  it  animates  a  common  foul  to  mo¬ 
ments  of  fuperior  conception,  and  paffages  of 
exalted  undemanding.  That  the  Englilh  nation 
has  richly  deferved  encouragement  from  their 

princes,  is  furely  inciifputable  ;  yet  to  this  hour 

■1 

there  is  not  an  eftablifhment  in  their  favour. 
The  miniftry  feem  to  fhun  men  of  great  fenfe, 
and  liberality  has  fled  the  land.  No  man  of  let¬ 
ters  is  acceptable  to  the  great,  they  look  on 
him  as  a  kind  of  fatire  on  their  aftions,  and  feel- 
ing  within  their  own  vacuity,  are  by  no  means 
pleafed  with  beholding  in  another  what  they 
want  themfelves. 

V 

This  is  not  the  pradlice  of  other  nations : 
men  of  letters  are  received  with  peculiar  honors 
in  France  and  Italy  by  the  nobility  •,  and  by  that 
means  the  liberal  behaviour  begets  an  authority 
over  the  man  of  fcience,  which  makes  him  the 
dependant  of  that  perfon,  and  unites  his  know¬ 
ledge  with  the  other’s  power  and  intereft. 

This  management  is  well  underflood  inFrance, 

where  minifiers,  and  other  great  men,  apply  the 

talents 
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talents  of  men  of  letters  to  their  ufe  and  the 
public  advantage  ;  and  thus  liberality  begets  au¬ 
thority,  and  every  idea  of  arbitrary  power  is  loft. 
From  this  it  is  that  thofe  who  live  in  France, 
tho’  their  government  is  more  defpotic  than  the 
Englifh,  have  more  apparent  freedom  and  eafe 
than  is  to  be  feen  in  this  ifland. 

The  exertion  of  power  is  feen  there  in  no¬ 
thing  but  in  cafes  of  much  ill  behaviour  ;  and 
all  that  which  might  be  carried  by  the  luperi- 
ority  of  one  man  above  another,  by  a  kind  of 
force  which  would  make  it  arbitrary,  is  convert* 
ed  by  politenefs  into  that  fenfe  of  authority  and 
dependance,  which  is  natural  for  men  to  have 
over  and  from  one  another  :  this  being  the  cuf- 
tom  univerfaily  in  ufe  in  that  country,  whatever 
may  be  the  eftablilhment,  it  is  really  and  in  fait 
liberty :  and  after  all  the  examination  which  I 
can  make,  from  the  fecurity  of  property,  eafe  of 
mind,  and  gaiety  of  temper  of  the  two  people, 
taking  into  the  account  the  defire  which  almoft 
all  Englifh  men  have  of  poffcfling  power  by  fear 

or  force,  and  Frenchmen  of  obtaining  authority 
% 

by  politenefs  and  liberality  ;  I  affure  you  that  I 

think  the  citizens  of  Paris  as  free  as  the  citizensV  of 

London], 
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London,  and  the  French  as  happy  in  that  re- 
fpe£l  as  the  Britons. 

At  lead  men  of  letters  are  happier  in  that  city 
than  in  this  ;  and  tho’  the  lamp  of  learning  is 
near  expiring  in  England,  yet  no  one  ftretches 
his  hand  to  recruit  it  with  frefli  oil :  the  flame, 
I  believe,  quivers  already  ;  I  flhall  fee  its  total 
extinction  before  I  leave  England  ;  after  which, 
I  fhall  only  tarry  to  attend  its  remains  and  be¬ 
hold  it  quietly  inurned,  make  a  fmall  epitaph, 
inftitute  a  mafs  to  be  faid  for  its  repofe,  and  fly 
to  your  arms  in  Rome  and  thus  end  my  life 
where  it  began.  Adieu,  I  am 


Tours  mojl  fmccrely . 
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To  the.  Reverend  Father  Lorenzo 
Franciosini  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

ESTER  DAY  amufing  tnyfelf  with  a 


A  walk  in  that  church  where  the  monuments 
of  illuftrious  men  of  this  nation  are  moftly  pla¬ 
ced,  amongft  others  I  remarked  that  of  the  great 
Newton,  where,  in  a  bas-relief,  the  other  orbs  of 
this  folar  fyftem  are  weighed  by  boys  againft 
the  fun,  on  a  ftillyard. 

This  naturally  led  me  to  think  on ^ the  fate 
of  thofe  philofophies,  which  from  the  earlieft 
account  of  times  have  come  down  to  us  thro* 
Ariftotle  to  Defcartes,  and  Newton  •,  each  of  the 
former  exploded  by  all  living  writers,  unlefs  you 
except  Monfr.  Fontenelle  *,  and  the  latter  attack¬ 
ed  by  the  late  Mr.  Elutchinfon  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  a  fed  of  enthufiaftic  philofophers,  who 
fanfying  they  have  found  in  the  hiftory  of  Mofes, 
the  beft  fyftem  of  the  heavens  and  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  decry  all  others  as  delufive,  * 


C 


This 
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This  reflection  led  me  naturally  to  confi- 
der  the  unftable  ftate  of  truth,  as  well  as  that 
of  falhion,  and  thence  the  feeble  condition  of 
the  human  mind,  as  it  is  generally  found  to 
exift  in  molt  beings  of  our  fpecies.  The  fy- 
ftem  of  Ptolomy,  and  the  natural  hiftory  of  Ari- 
ftotle  and  Pliny,  were  followed  and  received  as 
undoubted  truth  for  many  ages.  Copernicus  and 
Defcartes  driving  thefe  from  the  opinions  of  man¬ 
kind,  won  the  whole  world  to  their  manner  of 
conceiving  things  ;  the  fil'd  of  thefe  remains  °e- 
nerally  received,  and  the  philofophy  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  was  defigned  to  explain  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  tizC  planets,  is,  as  I  have  already  laid, 
almoft  totally  exploded.  Fontenelle  alone,  at 
ninety-fix,  like  a  fepulchral  lamp,  remains  qui¬ 
vering  over  the  dead  body. 

I  f  we  fhould  fcrutinize  too  feverely  into  the 
minds  of  men,  how  contemptibly  mult  we  think 
of  their  capacities  ;  they  have  followed  the  dif¬ 
ferent  profefTors  of  each  philofophy  by  thou¬ 
sands  ;  embracing  error,  not  under  the  idea  of 
an  objeCt  of  belief,  but  of  realon  ;  dignifying 
that  with  tiie  name  of  abfolute  truth,  which  at 

pre- 
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prcfent  appears  to  be  abfolute  falfehood.  What 
is  this  fupreme  reafon  of  man,  that  is  fo  eafily  de¬ 
luded  ?  or  is  there  any  truth  belonging  to  reafon 
in  man,  the  refult  of  numbers  excepted,  beyond 
that  which  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  faculty  ? 

If  we  fhould  judge  from  the  analogy  and 
experience  of  paft  times,  we  muft  conclude, 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  truth  5  becaufe  all  that 
has  been  difcovered  and  received  anciently  as 
true,  is  now  known  and  received  as  falfe.  Every 
philofopher  has  funk  into  obfcurity,  with  his 
fyftem  ;  and  all  reverence  for  him,  and  that,  va- 
nilhed  together  with  time. 

Perhaps  the  day  will  come,  when  fome 
fertile  imagination  may  ingenioufly  dethrone  this 
hypothefis  of  the  great  Newton,  and  prove  that 
immortality  belongs  no  more  to  fyftems,  than 
to  men. 

"Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  expe- 
rience  of  paft  ages,  and  the  long  unfettled  ftate 
of  truth,  fhould  teach  us  to  examine  with  cau¬ 
tion,  and  pronounce  with  modefty ;  either  on 
other  people’s  opinion,  or  our  own. 

C  2 


Let 
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Let  us  imagine,  as  probably  it  is,  that  die 
fyftem  of  this  amazing  man,  is  the  true  one  of 
the  univerfe ;  we  may  admire  indeed,  that 
wonderful  fagacity  which  could  penetrate  fuch 
abftrufe  matters  j  and  yet,  how  fhort  in  utility 
and  comprehenfion  is  this  degree  of  knowledge,  • 
to  that  of  a  legiflator. 

Newton  has  difcovered  that  the  planets 
and  fun,  perhaps  all  other  planets  and  funs, 
are  counterpoifed  and  attracted  by  one  another. 
The  fyftem  of  nature  was  before  this  difco- 
very  fixed,  and  the  whole  revelation  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  moves  thefe  orbs,  and  the  laws  which 
they  obferve.  In  human  nature,  the  fubtilty 
of  difcovering  that  paffionsi  reafon,  fenfes,  faith, 
and  imagination  in  man,  counterpoife  one  ano¬ 
ther,  is  not  fufficicient,  tho’  equally  .difficult  •, 
all  the  objedls  which  influence  each,  muft  be 
proportioned  and  applied  to  make  fociety  pro¬ 
ceed  happily  and  well. 

I  s  not  the  genius  which  is  capable  of  fuch 
force  and  efficacy,  as  much  beyond  that  of  New¬ 
ton,  as  his  was  beyond  the  conception  of  other 

j  mathe- 
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mathematicians  and  philofophers  of  that  kind  ? 
the  one  only  explains  the  fyftem  of  natu¬ 
ral  bodies  as  they  are  guided  in  their  courfe, 
and  the  other  creates  a  fyftem  by  which  nature 
is  to  be  governed,  in  the  condudt  and  commerce 
of  men  :  one  ha6  difcovered  how  nature  proceeds, 
yet  Supplies  no  materials;  the  other  muft  know 
her  operations,  and  fupply  objedts  alfo.  Whether 
there  ever  has  been  any  legiftator  fo  perfedt  in 
his  kind,  as  the  great  Newton  was  in  his, 
pray  tell  me  in  your  next  letter,  you  who  have 
ftudied  him  with  fuch  amazing  application,  and 
know  mankind  fo  intimately  ? 

Methinks  greatnefs  of  genius  of  any 
kind,  can  never  be  fufficiently  admired  or  en¬ 
couraged  ;  when  we  find  from  the  hiftory  of 
all  nations,  how  few  men  have  ever  poftefled 
the  faculties  of  invention  and  contriving  new 
probable  fyftems,  from  the  known  powers  and 
properties  of  nature;  is  it  not  furprizing  that  their 
reward  has  been  fo  fmall,  and  their  efteem  fcarce 
taken  place,  till  they  were  beyond  all  benefi¬ 
cial  influence,  from  its  good  or  iil  reception  ? 
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Perhaps  if  a  father  had  the  power  of 
obtaining,  what  degree  of  genius  he  would 
chufe  to  be  given  to  his  fon,  he  would  wilh 
for  the  molt  exalted,  as  moft  likely  to  fucceed 
in  the  affairs  of  this  life ;  and  yet  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  that  an  inferior  degree  is  that  which  pro- 
friifes  faireft  to  make  its  way  in  the  world. 

A  very  fuperior  genius  is  too  much  above 
the  general  comprehenfion,  to  be  known  im¬ 
mediately  •,  the  fize  of  the  undemanding  is  like 

that  of  the  bodies  of  men,  each  extends  to  a 

0 

certain  degree,  and  no  farther ;  by  that  means 
it  comes  to  pafs,  that  whatever  is  extremely 
above  the  common  underftanding  paffes  unre¬ 
marked,  it  is  out  of  reach  but  to  few :  there 
are  not  men  of  genius  enough  at  one  time  in  a 
kingdom,  capable  of  extending  to  his  concep¬ 
tions,  and  to  create  it  a  liable  reputation  ;  the 
author  dies  before  his  work  meets  applaufe,  or 
receives  the  reward  or  praife  due  to  his  merit. 

Whereas  the  foremoft  of  the  fecond  rate 
of  underllandings,  writes  to  the  conception  and 
4  .  apprehenfion 
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apprehenfion  of  all  ;  his  fame,  like  flame  in  dry 
draw,  blazes,  dazzles,  fpreads,  and  expires  in 
a  very  fhort  time  •,  the  former  beginning  by  flow 
degrees  in  fuel  difficultly  fet  on  fire,  is  long  in 
fpreading  its  influence,  but  is  lafling  and  che- 

rifhing  when  it  has  once  taken  firm  pofleflion. 

•  » 

Thus  for  the  mortal  felf  and  fhort- lived 
honor,  a  middling  degree  of  genius  is  the  moft 
ufeful ;  but  for  the  immortality  of  fame  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Will  a  father  then  rather  defire  exalted 
fame  when  his  fon  fhall  be  no  more,  or  lefs  of 
that  and  fuccefs  together?  It  has  been  faid,  that 
Bacon’s  genius  was  confidered  as  wild  and  ro¬ 
mantic,  as  it  appeared  in  his  writings,  to  the 
wits  of  thofe  days  •,  and  that  knowledge  which 
excelled  all  the  world,  and  almoft  exceeded  hu¬ 
manity,  could  not  obtain  him  fuftenance  from  the 
prince  on  the  throne,  after  he  had  proved  that  he 
was  fubjedled  to  the  foibles  of  man.  Milton’s 
paradife  loft  paft  unobferved,  till  Mr.  Dryden 

called  the  attention  of  the  world  upon  it  •, 

• »  «  > 

Shakefpeare  was  poftponed  to  Ben  Johnfon  du¬ 
ring  his  life,  and  his  works  fo  little  efteemed, 
that  they  never  engaged  the  author  to  give  a 

correct  edition,  the  whole  being  taken  from  the 

C  4  prompter’s 
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prompter’s  books.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf 
was  not  at  all  eonfidered,  till  fome  foreign  mathe- 
matician,  I  think  Huygens,  had  read  his  book 
Jong  after  it  was  printed  ;  and  difcovered  to  the 
world  the  treafures  it  contained  :  thefe  were  men 
of  the  greateft  genius. 

A  t  the  fame  time,  Mr.  Addifon  who  want¬ 
ed  tafte  in  all  things,  as  his  remarks  on  Bologna 
in  Italy  may  convince  you  ;  where  he  fays,  the 
three  moft  curious  things  in  that  city,  are  a 
ftair-cafe,  a  medal,  and  a  St.  Cecilia,  painted  by 
Raphael ;  preferring  the  two  firft,  and  not  once 
mentioning  thofe  inimitable  paintings  of  the 
Carrachi  and  their  difciples  •,  he  appears  a  baby 
in  his  pretenfions  to  knowledge  of  a  fuperior 
kind,  that  of  defending  chriftianity,  and  explain- 
tng  the  powers  and  pleafures  of  imagination  5 
and  a  fchool-boy  in  fublime  poetry  ;  this  man 
received  applaule  beyond  all  other  writers  du- 
finS  ale  '9  as  did  IVIr.  Pope,  who  tho’  an 
excellent  poet,  was  in  the  nature  of  his  writings 

infinitely  inferior  to  Shakelpeare  and  Milton. 

( 

The  underftanding  and  produ&ions  of  thefe 
modern  poets  of  this  iiland,  are  fuch  as  are 

adapted 
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adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  number,  and 
thus  pleafing  every  where,  bequeathed  their  au¬ 
thors  an  encomium  much  beyond  their  defert. 

Time  however  is  doing  juftice  to  thefe  men  j 
the  former  grow  yet  more  and  more  adored, 
the  rock  is  immoveable  on  which  they  ftand  ; 
whilft  the  hill  of  fand  which  fupported  the 
other,  is  mouldering  away  beneath  the  feet  of 
their  reputation,  and  deferting  them  every  mi* 
nute. 

To  this  incapacity  of  comprehending  that 
which  belongs  to  true  genius,  I  imagine  it  is,  that 
the  moft  able  minifters  are  feldom  employed  in 
a  ftate.  Thofe  who  fhould  choofe,  cannot  pe¬ 
netrate  into  thofe  intuitive  truths  which  they 
lay  before  them  :  what  is  not  underftood  by  their 
capacities  appears  like  fcheming,  nonfenfe,  fairy 
land,  or  vifion  ;  and  thus  the  moft  able  heads 
are  prevented  from  faving  their  country,  whilft 
fuch  fpecious  and  fertile  capacities  as  the  late 

Lord  Bolingbroke’s,  catch  every  ear  and  give 

* 

their  polTeffors  place  and  power  ;  like  fly-traps, 
round  which  the  infects  hum,  and  flick  at  laft. 
The  only  man  of  late  years,  that  could  ferve 

this 
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this  kingdom  as  a  minifter,  has  been  but  little 
employed  and  foon  rejected  ;  thofe  who  buzz 
in  royal  ears,  did  not  conceive  the  defigns  of 
his  fuperior  genius ;  or  rather  jealous,  and  pre¬ 
ferring  themfelves  to  their  country’s  welfare,  duped 
their  matter  and  the  public  good  to  their  re- 
fentments. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  fuperior  genius:  It  is 
my  with  and  ambition,  ut  fit  mens  fana  in  cor- 

porefano ,  and  a  heart  warmed  with  gratitude  for 
your  goodnefs. 


I  am  yours  mojt  affettionalefy. 


LET- 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Diodato 

i  * 

Fr  a  n  z  o  n  i,  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

l^TOT  long  fince  on  a  journey  into  that  part  of 
this  kingdom,  which  is  called  Wales, 
from  whence  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  kings  of  Great¬ 
Britain  take  their  tides,  I  found  more  remains  of 
ancient  vaffalage  amongft  the  common  people, 
and  a  greater  fimplicity  of  manners,  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  England. 

The  language  is  yet  fpoken  by  the  prefent 
people,  which  was  in  ufe  in  the  time  of  Cae- 
far’s  invafion  ;  and,  if  you  believe  the  natives,  as 
it  was  by  our  firft  parents  in  paradife  ;  it  has  not  an 
ill  found  when  put  into  verfe,  as  it  was  repeated 
to  my  ears  by  a  gentleman  of  the  country  *,  yet 
I  believe,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  ftranger  to 
acquire  it;  particularly  an  Italian.  Nothing  can  be 
more  different  than  the  pronunciation  of  thefe 
two  languages ;  the  words  in  our  tongue  termi¬ 
nating  in  vowels,  and  thofe  in  this  having  fcarce 

any 
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any  in  ufe  in  their  alphabet.  For  this  reafon 
ftrength  makes  the  excellence  in  the  Welch, 
as  fweetnefs  does  in  the  prefent  Roman  •,  and  it 
feems  impofiible  for  a  ftranger  to  obtain  a  true 
pronunciation,  without  pradifing  with  fomething 
boiling  hot  in  his  mouth.  There  is  a  fingular  ' 
cuftom  amongft  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
illand,  which  is  extremely  ufeful,  and  worthy  imi¬ 
tation:  Whenever  two  fervants  have  an  inclination 
to  marry,  they  make  it  known  to  their  matters,  and 
he  to  his  friends,  who  all  fend  them  fomething  to 
begin  houfekeeping  •,  befides  this,  there  are  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  perfons  who  are  called  bidders, 
from  the  ufe  they  make  of  them,  who  are  fent 
round  from  houfe  to  houfe  to  their  whole  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Wh  en  a  couple  is  to  be  wedded,  there  is 
one  chofen  on  each  fide  ;  they  are  dreft  in  their 
bed  apparel,  and  with  a  long  daff  to  which  are 
tyed  knots  of  ribbands,  their  hats  being  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  fame  finery,  are  fent  out  as  am- 
baffadors.  Thefe  are  the  public  orators,  and 
chofen  from  the  bed  fpeakers  amongd  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  which  office  they  always  preferve* 
Deck’d  out  in  this  pomp  they  proceed  two  diffe¬ 
rent 
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rent  ways,  and  entering  into  the  houfes,  where 
they  are  ordered  to  go,  make  their  fpeeches 
much  in  this  manner : 

David  and  Mary  intend  to  marry  on  fuch 
a  day ;  their  father  and  mother,  David  and 
Mary,  and  their  relations,  have  fent  me  to  bid 
you  to  the  wedding  ;  whatever  you  lhall  give 
them  at  that  time,  {ball  be  reftored  at  your 
nuptials  ( if  they  are  unmarried),  or  to  thofe  of 
your  friends,  when  they  lhall  be  married  ;  and 
in  their  names  I  bid  you  a  good  day. 

By  this  means  it  often  happens,  that  if  the 
couple  which  intends  being  married,  has  lived 
in  reputable  fervice,  they  fhall  receive  a  hundred 
guineas  to  begin  the  world  ;  and  from  this  fum 
down  to  thirty  is  the  general  receipt. 

Two  days  before  the  wedding  they  meet 
together  in  the  houfe  where  this  couple  is  to 
live,  and  bring  their  gifts,  when  they  pafs  the 
evening  in  merryment,  and  dance  ;  and,  what  is 
fomething  furprizing,  they  all  perform  that  exer- 
cife  with  an  eafe  and  grace,  which  I  have  not  feen 
amongft  any  peafants  in  Europe. 

They 
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They  then  meet  at  the  fame  houfe  on  the 
nuptial  day  •,  whence  thy  proceed  on  horfeback 
to  the  church,  two  women  upon  fome  horfes, 
two  men  upon  others,  a  man  and  a  woman,  wo¬ 
men  before  men,  void  of  all  order  :  Before 
them  is  the  beft  mufic  they  can  get,  the 
harp  always,  which  being  fufpended  about 
the  harper’s  fhoulders  ;  he  plays  as  the  horfe 
trots  along,  as  faft  as  he  can,  a  random  ftruming 
of  the  firings.  The  harp  and  St.  David  are  the 
mod  venerable  objects  of  the  Welch  people; 
they  are  great  lovers  of  mufic  and  finging  ;  and 
have  one  poet  very  renouned,  whofe  works  they 
fing  at  all  feftivals. 

In  this  manner  they  ride  with  great  fwiftnefs 
to  the  church  to  be  married  ;  the  hafte  they  make 
is  to  fignify  the  impetuofity  of  their  love  for  each 
other.  The  ceremony  being  finifhed,  the  com¬ 
pany  returns  to  make  merry,  which  continues  till 
evening  :  When  having  put  the  new  couple  to 
bed,  they  retire  below  again ;  and  after  pafling 
an  hour  in  mirth,  and  making  caudel  for  the 
bridegroom,  they  return  again  into  the  chamber, 
and  carry  him  this  invigorating  liquor,  as  a  re¬ 
iterative,  confider’d  highly  neceffary  in  this 

moment ; 
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moment;  not  forgetting  a  fpecies  of  joking,  which 
will  not  well  bear  being  tranflated  into  Italian. 

9 

Th  i  s  is  the  Welch  way  of  marrying  amongft 
the  common  people  and  fervants  ;  by  which  you 
fee  the  firft  difficulties  of  coming  together  are  fur- 
mounted,  marriage  much  encouraged  ;  and  this 
without  taking  any  thing  from  another,  which 
he  or  his  are  not  to  have  again  when  he  pleafes 
so  demand  it :  This  is  converting  fmall  fums  to 
great  ufe,  and  drawing  advantage  from  numbers 
of  poor  people,  no  where  praftifed  but  in  this 
part  of  the  ifland. 

I  t  would  be  a  cuftom  highly  ufeful  for  th® 
poor  of  Italy,  where  a  prieft  might  exercife  this 
function  of  a  bidder  with  great  eclat ;  and  the 
public  be  confiderably  benefited  by  this  ceremony. 
It  will  render  people  lefs  timid  in  coming  to 
the  care  of  a  family,  and  repeople  the  country 
more  than  any  other  encouragement  I  can  think 
of ;  and  this  without  taxing  any  one,  a  matter 
of  great  confideration  in  all  public  benefits.  This 
cuftom,  good  as  it  is,  is  not  ufed  by  the  Eng- 
liffi,  perhaps  not  known  to  them. 
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They  have  another  very  fingular  cuftom, 

* 

which  is  that  of  covering  for  a  whole  year,  the 
pourtrait  of  a  perfon  who  is  lately  dead,  with  a 
mourning  veil  of  black  tranfparent  crape,  a  kind  of 
wearing  weeds  for  himfelf :  there  were  fome  hun¬ 
dred  prints  ofSir  WatkinWilliamsWynne,  a  great 
favourite  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  hung  with 
crape  after  his  death ;  fear ce  a  houfe  in  NorthWales 
without  one  of  them,  and  in  fome,  one  in  every 
room,  in  others  one  in  every  pannel  •,  from  thence 
you  may  judgeofhis  power,  whilft  alive.  He  was 
always  complimented  by  his  countrymen  with 
the  title  of  king  in  Wales.  The  country  is  in 
moft  parts  mountainous,  yet  not  fterile  •,  the  hills 
being  covered  with  grafs  and  flocks  of  fheep  ;  it 
feems  there  were  herds  of  goats  formerly  in  great 
plenty  •,  which  animal,  I  know  not  the  reafon,  is 
held  in  great  contempt  by  the  Englifli,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  beard,  that  type  of  wifdom  ;  and  is 
applied  as  a  piece  of  ridicule  and  farcafm  by 
them,  when  they  would  fatirize  a  W elchman  ; 
this  fatire  has  almoft  extirpated  the  race  of 
goats.  Many  of  the  vallies  are  fertile,  and  the 
rivers  fine  *  the  profpedl  yield  to  nothing  in  Italy; 
falling  waters,  ruin’d  caftles,  woods,  lawns  and 

rivers. 
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rivers,  diftant  oceans,  riling  hills  ;  all  confpire  to 

make  it  the  ftudy  of  a  landfcape-painter ;  no 

« 

country  yields  a  greater  variety  than  this,  to  men 
who  love  to  be  entertain’d  by  thofe  rural  plea- 
fures. 

Yet  for  one  Englilli  gentleman  who  crofles 
the  river  Severn  to  lee  this  part  of  his  nation, 
there  are  a  hundred  who  travel  into  Italy,  and 
negledl  being  acquainted  with  their  fellow- in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  reputable  to  have  feen  the  cas¬ 
cades  of  Tivirone,  and  not  know  thofe  of  their  own 
country.  The  peafants,  tho’  as  free  by  law  as 
thofe  of  England,  retain  yet  a  great  deal  of  that 
obedience  to  their  landlords,  which  was  paid  the 
Barons  of  old  ;  and  that  fierte  fo  much  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Englifh,  is  yet  ten  times  more  vi- 
fible  in  this  part  amongft  men  of  fortune,  than  in 
England.  The  wife  in  Wales  is  fcarce  more  than 
a  houfekeeper,  and  the  hufband  much  a  fove- 
reign. 

I 

The  natives  are  hofpitable,  and  entertain  Grang¬ 
ers  with  a  liberal  and  not  unpolite  air.  Here  you 
may  live,  with  one  precaution,  in  great  plenty  ; 
you  muft  remember,  that  your  political  principles 

V  O  L,  II.  D  co- 
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coincide  thoroughly  with  thofe  of  the  matter 
of  the  houfe,  or  perhaps  the  evening  facri- 
fice  to  Bacchus  may  procure  you  an  expulfion 
ten  miles  diftance  from  an  habitable  houfe  at 
midnight,  if  you  ttiould  differ  from  him  in  his  no¬ 
tions  of  ftate  affairs.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George 
has  his  health  often  drank  in  this  country  ;  which 
is  mod  certainly  a  blooming  promifc  of  fuccefs, 
after  more  than  fixty  years  exile. 

The  peafants  wear  no  fhoes  about  their  hou- 
Es,  and  in  their  common  travelling  the  roads 
they  carry  them  in  their  hands,  and  wadi  their 
feet  near  the  towns  which  they  are  travelling  to, 
when  they  put  on  them,  and  their  {lockings  ; 
many  of  them  however  have  none.  And  yet, 
thefe  poor  creatures  would  think  themfelves 
doom’d  to  perpetual  ttayery,  if  they  were  obliged 
to  wear  wooden  fhoes  •,  the  ideas  of  wooden  fhoes, 
flavery,  and  French,  being  all  link’d  together  in 

their  imaginations  ;  they  would  fcarce  prefer 
them  to  confinement  without,  and  as  foon  wear 

chains,  as  preferve  their  feet  from  injury  by  thefe 
contrivances  •,  the  flattering  idea  of  being  free, 
rho’  barefooted,  gives  them  no  little  confolation 
amidft  as  much  flavery  as  poverty  and  depend- 


ance 
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ance  can  bequeath  ;  except  in  imagination,  the 
place,  perhaps,  where  that  and  alJ  our  pleafures 
begin  and  end. 


There  is  one  remarkable  and  very  effential 
difference,  between  thefe  people  and  the  Scotch  ; 
the  fir  ft  defend  their  countrymen  and  country 
in  convention,  and  retire  if  poffible  to  live 
amongft  their  relations,  when  they  have  faved 
fome  little  fortune  in  England  ;  the  latter  fpeak 
highly  of  Scotland  and  Scotchmen,  but  never 
choofe  to  fee  the  land  from  whence  they  came. 
I  am  more  inclined  to  think  the  Welchman 
fincere,  than  the  Scot,  in  his  attachment  to 
his  country ;  and  for  this  reafon,  the  latter 
being  prefbyterians,  from  which  race  I  have 
remarked  hypocrify  is  almoft  infeparable  ;  the 
highlanders,  who  are  epifcopalians,  refemble  the 
Welch. 


The  inhabitants  are  extremely  fubjeft  to  an¬ 
ger,  and  to  take  revenge  by  law  *,  they  refemble 
amongft  the  Englifh,  the  Normans  in  France  ; 
their  paffionsand  parties  precipitate  them  into  very 
ftrange  decifions  in  their  public  trials,  where 

D  2  they 
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they  are  jurymen  inlomuch,  that  all  difputes 
of  confequence  are  earned  into  the  cities  of  En¬ 
gland  to  be  decided  by  th°  1~'  juries,  who 
have  no  partiality  for  either  hue  in  the  debate. 


This  is  what  I  have  collected  for  you  in 
Wales,  and  tho’  not  fo  fashionable,  nor  the  voy¬ 
age  fo  dangerous  as  going  to  meafure  the  py¬ 
ramids  of  Egypt,  vifiting  the  catacombs  and 
catarafts  of  the  Nile;  yet  perhaps,  the  Welch 
cuftom  of  weddings,  being  put  in  execution  in 
Italy,  would  impart  as  much  utility,  as  all 

P - 5 5  voyage,  which  you  afifure  me  you  have 

lately  laboured  thro’  ;  I  imagine  by  way  of  pe¬ 
nance,  inftead  of  lafhing  yourfelf  with  a  whip  of 
thongs  •,  furely  your  lent  mull  have  beerf  Se¬ 
vere,  if  as  you  tell  me  you  abftained  during 
that  time  from  all  good  fenfe,  and  lived  on 
fuch  terrible  meagre. 


Indeed  I  could  fend  you  many  drawings 
of  ruins  from  this  part,  but  alas !  we  abound 
with  too  many  of  them  in  our  own  country  ; 
and  tho’  I  venerate  the  remains  of  ancient  pa¬ 
laces  and  temples  ;  I  am  enemy  enough  to  that 

tafle. 
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tafte,  to  wifh  every  ftone  of  old  Rome  con¬ 
verted  into  fome  ufeful  and  habitable  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  city  in  its  former  glory  and  ex¬ 
tent,  tho’  all  the  infcriptions  and  fculpturea 
were  demolifhed.  Heaven  defend  this  and  me 
from  the  eyes  and  tongue  of  vertu.  I  am. 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  V i  ncenzo 
Spin ello  at  Rome. 
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Dear  Sir, 

N  this  country  profusion  is  luxury,  and  what- 

\ 

ever  cofis  much  money  is  always  extremely 
for  that  reafon  it  is  polite  to  dine  with 
nobility,  where  you  pay  the  fervants  for 
ten  times  as  much  as  you  eat.  An  open  table, 
in  this  city,  would  ruin  every  man  of  a  fmall 
eftate  to  be  entertained  at  it. 


One  would  be  led  to  imagine,  that  the  E n- 
glifh  were  determined  to  deftroy  all  fubordina- 
tion,  by  the  treatment  of  their  lervants ;  they 
give  them  greater  wages  than  in  any  country  on 
earth  ;  they  are  better  fed  than  all  others ;  even 
the  common  maid  fervants  mult  have  their  tea 
twice  a  day,  in  all  the  parade  of  quality ;  they 
make  it  their  bargain  at  firft :  this  very  article 
amounts  to  as  much  as  the  wages  of  fervants  in 
Italy. 
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Besides  this,  the  money  which  is  given 
to  the  men  fervants  by  vifiters,  makes  the  place 
of  a  domettic  a  more  confiderable  thing,  than 
many  fmall  trades  •,  this  expence  however  is  not 
the  greateft  mifehief :  the  fervants  have  very 
little  attachment  to  thofe  they  ferve  •,  this  difpo- 
fition  feems  to  take  place,  from  the  minifter,  to 
the  fervants  of  fervants  of  fervants  i  felf  is  the 
•  foie  motive,  and  that  never  makes  a  true  union 
between  thofe  who  ferve,  and  thofe  who  are 
ferved.  That  intereft  which  keeps  them  with 
you,  will  in  a  greater  degree  feparate  them  from 
you  ;  a  fervant  fecretly  gets  a  better  place,  that 
is,  where  there  are  better  vales,  than  with  his 
prefent  matter,  and  leaves  him  in  a  month  ;  this 
is  not  efteemed  a  fault,  becaufe  it  is  become  the 
general  acknowledgment,  that  intereft  ought  to 
be  the  foie  ruling  principle  of  human  kind.  The 
fervant  hears  this  whilft  he  ftands  behind  his  ma¬ 
iler’s  chair-,  he  fees  him  pradtife  it  in  life,  and 
like  a  good  pupil  follows  his  example.  This 
method  of  leaving  a  matter  fuddenly  being  no 
objedtion,  if  the  fervant  be  tolerably  good  he  Ends 
another  place,  and  is  little  folicitous  about  plea- 
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Ting  thole  he  ferves ;  it  is  from  other  hands  he 
receives  his  chief  income,  and  the  matter  is  but 
little  regarded. 

\ 

In  Italy,  fervants  having  no  dependance  but 
on  thofe  they  ferve,  mutt  ttudy  to  obey  and 
pieafe  their  matters ;  that  domeftic  who  changes 
h;s  place  often,  lofes  his  charadter,  and  is  re¬ 
duced  to  great  extremity.  He  who  continues 

'  .  a  u  i  c ,  has  beiides  his  prefent  wages 

the  hopes  of  a  future  fupply,  by  a  penfion  in 
oid  age,  or  at  the  death  of  his  matter:  thus 
the  French  and  Italians,  tho*  not  half  fo  well 
paid  as  the  Englifh  in  their  wages,  not  confider- 
ing  their  vales,  are  ten  times  better,  and  more 
obedient  in  their  fervice ;  they  drive  to  pleafe 
for  the  fake  of  being  approved  of,  and  finding 
provifion  when  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
work.  Whereas,  an  Englilh  fervant  knowing 
he  has  no  future  expeditions  from  his  matter,, 
enjoys  the  prefent  time,  diffipates,  and  finds  no 
folace  by  an  annual  penfion  in  his  declining  days. 
In  my  opinion,  thofe  of  our  nation  and  France 
are  happier  than  the  Englifh  ;  they  have  every 
thing  for  their  fupport  which  is  neceflary,  and 
the  ambition  of  their  matters  clothes  them  well  j 
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their  hearts  are  at  eafe,  and  their  actions  en¬ 
couraged  by  knowing  that  faithful  fervice  al¬ 
ways  obtains  a  reward  for  old  age. 

I  need  not  write  a  farther  comment,  or  notes, 
to  illuftrate  the  truth  of  what  has  been  faid  •,  to 
prove  that  the  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  ruin 
their  being  well  ferved,  by  a  licentious  and 
miftaken  habit  of  fuffering  their  fervants  to  re¬ 
ceive  money  from  any  other  perfon  but  them- 
felves.  In  fail:,  the  domeftic  fcarce  conceives 
himfelf  the  menial  fervant  of  him  who  fupplies 
him  with  his  daily  bread  and  apparel,  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  has  very  little  good-will  towards  him. 

From  this  one  evil  habit  of  giving  money 
to  fervants,  the  nobility  of  no  nation  appear  fo 
mean  as  the  Englifh  ;  my  lord  looks  on  whilft 
his  guell  difcharges  the  houfe,  by  paying  the 
fervants  ;  and  no  fervants  are  in  any  comparifoa 
fo  infolent  and  inattentive  in  their  fervice,  be- 
caufe  they  know  that  it  is  not  his  lordfhip’s 
hands  from  which  they  receive  their  money. 

The  reformation  of  thefe  abufes  will  ar¬ 
rive  with  the  general  reformation  of  the  nation 

when 
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when  the  public  funds  being  no  more  able  to 
fupply  the  minifterial  demand,  the  whole  takes 
a  new  turn,  and  the  want  of  money  brings  purer 
manners  and  more  ceconomy. 

This  is  not  fo  far  off  as  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,  to  my  eyes.  The  kingdom  appears  tome 
like  thofe  fruits  which  are  extremely  fair  to  the 
eye,  and  rotten  at  the  core  ;  the  malady  has  be¬ 
gun  from  the  heart ;  or  like  a  body,  which  has 
long  lain  interred  and  unmoved,  which,  appear¬ 
ing  firm  and  fubftantial  to  the  view,  is  fure  to 
tumble  into  duff  the  very  firft  Ihake  which  it  re- 

J  ^  I 

ceives. 

Tho1  an  alien  and  fojourner  in  the  land,  I 
fincerely  pray,  that  this  may  be  prevented ;  there 
are  yet  an  infinity  of  worthy  people  remaining 
amongft  thofe  who  are  neither  the  very  higheffc 
nor  very  loweft  ;  and  indeed  fome  in  the  firft, 
tho5  they  are  hindered  from  their  country’s  fer- 
vice,  and  as  it  were  exiled  for  their  virtues.  Adieu, 

1  am  yours  moft  affectionately. 


L  E  T~ 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Batista 
Guar  in  1,  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

IT  is  not  in  medicine  alone,  that  quackery 
takes  place  in  this  ifiand  above  all  others  •, 
it  is  in  every  other  art  and  fcience  }  the  paint¬ 
ers  even  make  their  fortune  in  proportion,  as 
they  mix  more  or  lefs  of  that  with  their  profei- 
fion  and  colours  *,  fome  chule  a  new  manner  Oi 
colouring,  others  of  painting  drapery,  and  one 
who  would  paint  his  figures  uplide-clown,  would 
fucceed  to  a  miracle  ;  but  laftly  here  is  a  pro¬ 
digy  arrived  from  Paris ;  a  wonder  who  has  car¬ 
ried  all  before  him,  and  all  this  by  dint  of  beard. 
This  man  being  extremely  well  acquainted  with 
the  prevailing  paffion  of  this  nation,  and  their 

manner  of  reafoning,  which  is,  that  if  a  man  is  ex- 

»  , 

traordinary  in  any  thing,  he  muft  be  in  all  •,  has 
made  the  belt  ufe  of  a  beard,  that  any  man  has 
made  of  it  fince  the  days  of  Adam.  He  goes 
dreft  in  the  Perfian  orTurkifh  habit,  with  this 
type  of  wifdom  reaching  to  his  middle. 

This 
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This  fingularity  of  drefs  has  given  him  an 
air  of  fuperiority,  and  credit  of  being  a  finguiar 
good  painter ;  he  has  had  double  the  price  of  all 
others ;  and  yet,  if  it  was  not  for  his  beard,  he 
would  not  be  a  better  painter,  nay  not  fo  good, 
as  many  who  refide  in  London.  Thus,  whilft 
he  gets  five  and  twenty  guineas  for  a  three  quar¬ 
ters  length  ;  Solde,  who  is  as  good  at  lead  as 
any  in  this  kingdom,  is  glad  to  get  half  that 
money :  The  fird  has  as  many  as  he  can  paint, 
and  Solde  has  not  fo  many  as  he  ought.  At 
prefent  the  people  of  England  feem  to  be  more  * 
captivated  with  what  is  new,  than  what  is  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  and  are  more  pleafed  with  fingula¬ 
rity  in  the  perfon  who  produces  any  thing  in  arts 
and  fcience,  than  with  the  produftion  itfelf  :  it 
is  this  which  has  made  this  painter’s  perform¬ 
ances  fo  valuable.  They  have  meafured  the  va¬ 
lue  of  his  works  by  the  length  of  his  beard, 
and  conclude  as  much  in  favour  of  the  excellency 
of  the  one  as  the  longitude  of  the  other ;  it  is  the 
rarity  of  a  painter  with  a  beard,  that  hasdrawn  him 
the  reputation  of  a  great  mader  in  his  art.  This 
is  the  fiid  time  I  ,  have  known  beards  being 
the  type  of  any  thing  but  wifdom  :  If  he  painted 


in 
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in  oil,  I  fhoulJ  imagine  he  made  his  brufhes  of 
his  beard,  and  focceeded  by  virtue  of  that  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  but  he  paints  in  craions. 

In  other  parts  of  polite  ftudies,  the  fame 
manner  of  thinking  has  often  prevail’d  *,  here  is 
now  an  inftance  of  a  threfher,  a  very  honeft  man 
indeed,  who  was  made  a  divine  and  librarian  to  the 
late  queen  at  Richmond,  becaufe  he  had  found  out 
the  method  of  threfhing  words  into  verfes  ;  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  the  work  is  not  confider’d,  it  is  the 
wonder  of  a  peafant’s  being  a  poet,  which  gained 
him  his  living  and  honours,  during  which  time 
many  others  who  were  good  poets,  were  ftarving 
without  the  leaft  reward. 

Besides  this  man,  here  is  another  mecha¬ 
nic,  who  is  the  candidate  for  the  Laurel,  af¬ 
ter  the  prefent  poet  Laureat  :  This  man  has 
written  a  very  indifferent  tragedy,  which  has  had 
great  fuceefs,  becaufe  it  was  the  work  of  a  brick¬ 
layer. 

* 

In  faCt,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely 
mortifying  to  men  of  genius  ;  their  works  are 
not  attended  with  any  efteem  or  honor,  becaufe 
they  are  the  productions  of  men  deftined  to 

ftudy, 
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ftudy,  whiift  thofe  of  a  threfher  or  bricklayer  are 
admired,  becaufe  coming  from  their  hands.  At 
the  fame  time,  it  is  no  lmall  reflection  on  thofe 
who  fhould  fupport  letters,  that  their  patronage 
is  beiiowed  on  fuch  underftandings,  and  denied 
to  men  of  true  merit.  This  encouragement 
has  already  robb’d  the  world  of  two  ufeful  men  to 
make  two  ufelefs  ones  ^  and  who  knows  where  it 
may  end  ?  Humanity  would  be  apt  to  conceive 
that  this  arifes  from  want  of  tafte,  not  diftin- 
guifhing  what  true  merit  is,  and  malice  from  a 

mean  jealoufy  which  will  not  encourage  it. 

%  1 

In  every  kind  of  work,  the  excellency  of 
the  workman  in  general  is  not  confider’d  here, 
as  in  France  and  Italy  •,  the  common  artift  is 
paid  almoft  as  well  as  the  bed,  and  what  can 
only  be  accomplifh’d  by  one  in  a  million,  is 

k. 

as  little  efteemed,  as  that  which  can  be  per¬ 
formed  by  one  in  ten. 

For  this  reafon  it  is  that  the  moil  exquifitc 
works  in  graving,  fculpture,  and  painting,  can 
with  difficulty  be  brought  to  the  higheft  perfe&ion 
in  London.  An  artift  muft  ftarve  if  he  waited 
to  give  his  pieces  the  laft  finifhings;  he  gets 
as  much  money  by  doing  well,  as  it  he  excel¬ 
led 
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led  all  the  world  ;  whereas  in  France  and  Ita¬ 
ly,  he  would  be  paid  any  price  for  that  which 
no  other  could  do,  and  not  half  what  he  re¬ 
ceives  in  England  for  executing  what  he  per¬ 
form’d  only  as  well  as  many  other  artifts.  This 
is  therefore  the  land  at  prefent  for  mediocrity  in 
all  things,  and  exclufion  of  excellency  in  any. 

In  what  I  have  faid,  there  is  not  one  word 
to  be  applied  to  the  mechanic  inftruments  of  ufe  ; 
they  are  finished  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  that 
is  not  to  be  feen  in  any  other  country  :  Utility 
is  the  reigning  idea  of  all  that  is  done  here, 
and  tafte  in  that  of  Paris  ;  for  which  reafon 
England  has  the  trade  in  one  kind,  and  France 
in  the  other.  And  tho’  a  fine  imagination  may 
not  be  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  Englifh  as 
the  French  productions ;  yet  commodity  makes  a 
good  amends  for  a  fmall  deficiency  in  figure  ;  and 
not  one  in  twenty,  but  is  better  pleafed  with  the 
polifb  and  tinge,  than  with  the  defign  of  the  whole 
performance.  All  fee,  but  few  have  any  tafte. 

I  n  all  objeCts  which  are  offered  to  the  eye, 
the  French  have  an  elegance  and  tafte  which  is 
much  beyond  that  of  England,  and  the  Englifii 
finifh  the  French  defigns  better  than  their  own 

work- 


\ 
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workmen :  Ornaments  in  diamonds  are  much 
better  difpofed  at  Paris  than  London,  and  the 
fetting  much  better  in  this  city  than  in  France. 

One  refpeCts  the  elegant  fancy,  and  the  other 
the  elegant  hand  of  the  jeweller ;  and  thus  in 
moft  kinds  of  manufactures,  the  defigns  of 
France  fhould  be  combined  with  the  execution 
of  England,  to  make  a  production  perfeCt. 

\ 

From  what  has  been  faid  you  may  be  inclined  to 
believe,  that,  as  tafte  and  defign  are  the  effects  of 
genius,  and  elegant  finifhing  the  confequence  of 
patience  and  a  mechanic  hand  the  French  fur- 
pafs  the  Englifh  in  genius :  this  is  by  no  means 
true,  I  believe  ;  and  my  next  fhall  bring  you 
the  reafons.  Adieu, 


J  am  yours  affectionately* 


L  E  T- 
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To  the  Revere?id  Father  P  h  i  l  i  p  p  o 

\ 

Laura,  ^  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

n^HE  gentlemen  of  no  nation  in  Europe 
travel  fo  much,  as  thofe  of  this  kingdom* 
into  foreign  countries.  A  man  that  has  not  feen 
Italy  is  fcarce  polite  company  in  London  :  Even 

Palmyra,  hid  in  deferts,  could  not  fave  her  ru¬ 
ins  from  the  examination  of  Englifh  travel¬ 
lers. 

Two  gentlemen  have  vifited  that  place,  ac¬ 
companied  with  another  who  underftood  archi¬ 
tecture  and  drawing  $  in  confequence  of  which, 
they  have  given  to  the  public  the  ruins  of  that 
ancient  city,  in  feveral  well  executed  prints  ^ 
and  an  account  of  its  former  and  prefent  Hate, 
as  far  as  can  be  drawn  from  hiftory  ;  and  thofe 
remains,  in  the  mod  pleafing  manner,  writ¬ 
ten  with  exquifite  tafte  and  modefty.  It  has 
been  the  particular  honor  of  England,  to  have 
fome  of  their  nobility  and  gentry  in  private 
Yol.IL  E  ftations, 
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ftations,  to  perform  undertakings,  worthy  the 
royal  encouragement  ;  and  its  peculiar  difgrace 
to  have  had  their  miniflers  negligent  in  every 
thing,  that  may  do  honor  and  bring  utility 
to  the  public. 

>  \ 

No  nation  is  at  fo  much  expence  to  vifit 

the  works  of  art,  which  other  kingdoms  have 
produced,  as  this  of  England.  Italy  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  money  from  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  for  feeing  the  paintings  of  the  Italian 
fchools,  than  they  originally  cofl  from  the  hands 
of  the  painters  *,  probably  more  than  a  hundred 
times  that  fum  *,  to  fay  nothing  of  that  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  paintings,  which  has  been  fold  to  this 
and  other  nations.  It  is  really  equal  to  an  eftate 
or  tax  levied  on  England,  and  may  not  unjuftfy 
be  call’d  Peter’s-pence ;  it  brings  vaft  fums  into 
Rome  annually,  not  to  mention  that  opportuni¬ 
ty  which  our  painters  have,  from  copying  the 
works  of  their  predeceflors,  and  felling  them  for 
originals  to  the  connoiffeurs  of  all  nations. 

What  fhall  we  fay,  after  having  feen  with 
what  avidity  they  vifit  all  thefe  prodigies  of  ge¬ 
nius  in  arts  and  fculpture,  at  Rome  and  other 

cities. 
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cities,  when  at  their  return  they  grow  indiffer¬ 
ent  about  the  promoting  fimilar  performances 
in  their  own  nation,  and  rivaling  the  artifts  of 
others. 

England  has  not  yet  produced  a  good 
face-painter,  much  lefs  an  hiftorical  ;  of  all  the 
productions  the  prefent  performers  who  have 
been  born  in  England,  there  is  not  one  of  them 
will  be  afk’d,  fof  whofe  hand  it  is  forty  years 
hence,  and  perhaps  the  whole  production  of  one 
matter,  amafs’d  together,  will  not  fell  at  that 
time  for  as  much  money  as  was  given  origi¬ 
nally  for  one  of  them  :  they  have  almoft  reduced 
face-painting  to  a  mechanic  art,  and  make  pour- 
traits  as  they  make  pins;  one  forms  the  head, 
another  the  point*  I  dare  fay,  the  time  will 
come,  when  there  will  be  as  many  painters  to 
finifli  a  whole  length  figure,  as  there  are  now 
trades  to  equip  a  beau  :  the  face-painter,  the 
wig-painter,  the  cloaths- painter,  the  linen-painter, 
the  ftocking-painter,  and  the  fhoe-painter.  For 
as  money  is  the  purfuit,  and  honor  very  little 
called  into  queftion,  as  mens  merits  are  lefs  the 
caufe  of  their  fuccefs,  than  the  patronage  of  fome 

great  man,  and  future  fame  outweigh’d  by  pre- 

E  2  tent 
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lent  money,  in  all  opinions ;  it  is  probable  fron* 
what  has  already  been  put  in  pradtice  by  thofe 
who  have  gotten  the  greateft  fortunes,  that  this 
liberal  art  will  be  reduced  to  as  mechanical  an 
operation,  as  making  hobnails,  that  fortunes 
may  be  made  with  the  utmoft  expedition. 

As  things  are  at  prefent  managed,  it  is  no  en¬ 
couragement  to  be  excellent  in  the  art  of  painting : 
a  falfe  praife  elfiedUially  carries  any  man  into  a  run 
for  five  or  fix  years ;  they  cry  he  is  the  bell 

painter  in  England  j  he  has  all  the  people  of  tafte 
♦ 

fitting  to  him  :  what  exquifite  drawing,  what  deli¬ 
cious  colouring,  what  perfedt  likenefs !  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  this  term,  he  is  no  more  heard  of,  than 
if  he  had  never  exifted  ;  like  a  ghoft  that  haunts  a 
houfe,  every  one’s  converfation,  and  concern,  till 
time  cures  the  belief,  and  leaves  it  no  longer  a 

ghoft.  This  is  equally  the  event,  whether  he  has, 
or  has  not  merit  *  the  fame,  and  the  run  of  bufi- 
nefs  begin  and  die  together :  it  is  for  this  reafon, 
that  the  painters  of  England  are  lefs  folicitous 
about  ftudying  their  profeftion,  than  finding  a 
blear-eyed  patron,  who,  with  zeal  for  what  he  can 
neither  fee  nor  underftand,  may  impofe  upon 
others,  and  fwell  him  into  high  reputation. 
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An  academy  of  painting  eftablifhed  like  that 
at  Paris,  where  all  the  pictures  of  their  matters 
are  feen  for  a  whole  month,  once  every  year  in 
a  public  exhibition,  would  deftroy  thefe  falfe  me¬ 
thods  of  getting  into  reputation  :  pictures  beheld 
together  by  thofe  eyes  which  are  not  judges  of 
them  apart,  would  have  a  very  different  appear¬ 
ance  ;  the  artift  of  real  merit  would  not  ftand 
in  need  of  a  puffing  patron  to  get  him  bufinefs, 
nor  the  unfkilful  painter  have  the  power  of  im- 
pofing  on  the  world,  by  the  artifice  of  an  impe¬ 
tuous  and  ill-judging  prote&or  ;  till  this  is  once 
accomplished  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  works  of  me¬ 
rit,  the  love  of  fame  will  be  lulled  to  deep  by  the 
opium  of  money,  and  the  heart  at  eafe  about  the 
firft  which  is  fatisfied  with  the  fecond. 

Let  an  academy  and  an  exhibition  take  place, 
and,  for  the  future,  reputation  and  profit  will  be 
the  fame  thing,  and  the  fame  path  condud  to 
both  poffefiions  ;  the  temple  of  fame  will  not 
ftand  at  the  end  of  an  unfrequented  bramble- 
grown  path  as  it  does  at  prefent,  and  lome 
iquint-eyed  patron  in  attitude  of  admiration  at 
iotne  miferable  production  at  the  end  of  another, 

E  3  along 
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along  which  the  painters  crowd  as  Don  Quivedo 
has  defcribed  his  people  in  the  vifion  of  the  lov¬ 
ing  fools. 

Ir  the  late  prince  of  Wales  had  lived,  an 
eftablifhment  of  this  kind  would  probably  have 
taken  place  in  his  reign  *,  he  was  a  lover  of  the 
imitative  arts,  and  would  have  encouraged  them ; 
the  prefent,  who  is  a  young  prince  of  great  ex¬ 
pectation  and  promife,  is  not  yet  blown  fuffi- 
ciently  to  fhew  all  that  diverfity  and  elegancy 
of  tints,  which  is  hoped  from  the  appearance  of 
the  flower  in  the  bud. 

Whatever  may  be  the  event,  an  academy 
for  painting  is  certainly  worthy  a  royal  inftitu- 
tion  and  prote&ion,  if  it  be  but  to  fecure  the 
trade  of  this  nation,  on  which  the  revenue  fo 

i 

much  depends :  an  eftablifhment  ot  that  nature 
has  more  influence  on  the  commerce  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  than  perhaps  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and, 
tho’  it  never  may  produce  one  good  painter,  will 
bring  many  thoufand  pounds  into  the  ifland, 

H  o  w  many  trades  are  there  whofe  merchan- 
dife  takes  its  great  value,  from  the  tafte  in  which 

o  they 
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they  are  executed ;  toys  of  all  kinds,  and  mod 
forts  of  furniture  for  elegant  houfes ;  the  form  of 
a  gold  fnuff-box  lhall  fell  it  with  an  alloy  of  ten 
per  cent,  when  fterling  gold  fhall  lie  unalked 

for,  becaufe  of  the  aukwardnefs  of  the  make ; 

* 

this  the  French  are  fo  fenfible  of,  that  they 
allow  that  alloy  to  be  mixt  with  all  toys  in 
that  metal :  what  beau  minds  the  movement  of 
a  watch,  if  the  cafe  be  elegantly  defigned  ?  the 
fame  runs  thro*  the  whole  of  thefe  things  which 
depend  on  fancy,  from  the  pattern  of  a  fixpenny 
ribband  to  the  deareft  filk,  tapeftry,  velvet,  and 
carpets. 

An  academy  therefore,  once  eftablifhed  in 
painting,  if  it  never  produced  any  very  excel* 
lent  painters,  would  yet  create  excellent  de- 
figners  for  the  ornamental  parts  of  all  kinds  of 
manufadtories  the  enamelled  boxes  would  vie 
with  Martin’s  papier  mache ,  and  the  Germans 
purchafe  their  moft  valuable  furniture  from  En¬ 
gland,  and  not  from  France. 

As  great  numbers  from  the  cheapnefs  of  the 
education  could  apply  their  children  to  it,  every 
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lad  educated  in  this  way,  who  was  not  adequate  to 
great  things,  would  be  obliged  to  turn  his  hand 

to  fome  lower  part  of  the  arts  of  fculpture  and 

% 

painting  :  he  who  could  not  equal  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  or  Raphael,  might  carve  a  chimney-piece, 
and  paint  a  coach  with  much  tafte  ;  thofe  who 
could  not  rival  Salvator  Rofa,  Claud  Lorain,  or 
Vernet,  might  yet  paint  landfcapes  on  china  and 
enamelled  ware,  and  by  export  make  thefe 
commodities  the  univerfal  purchafe  of  the  globe  j 
this  will  certainly  be  the  confequence  of  an  aca¬ 
demy  once  eftablifhed. 

I  t  is  alfo  a  demonftration,  that  without  thefe 
helps  it  is  impoffible  to  carry  the  common  capa¬ 
city  of  men  to  its  greateft  excellence.  A  genius 
who  has  an  imagination  as  vivid  and  extenlive  as 
can  be  fuppofed,  who  combines  and  difpofes 
figures  ever  fo  elegantly  in  his  head,  may 
yet  want  the  language  of  a  painter,  draw¬ 
ing  and  exprefiion  •,  tho’  the  firft  is  the  gift  of 
heaven,  the  latter  is  the  effedt  of  ftudy  •,  and 
notwithftanding  fome  men  are  born  with  greater 
aptitude  to  defign  than  others,  as  fome  are  with 
more  facility  of  lpeaking  than  others,  yet  it  mult 

be 
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be  the  work  of  application  to  draw  well,  or  form 
a  ftyle,  the  former  of  which  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  the  latter ;  as  the  laft  may  be  made 
every  moment’s  ftudy  in  common  converfation, 
the  other  requires  a  feparate  attention  and  prac¬ 
tice  :  as  in  learning  a  language,  thofe  who  begin 
late  fcarce  ever  attain  a  pure  pronunciation  ; 
thofe  little  differences  of  found  and  articulation 
which  efcape  the  fpeaker,  are  clearly  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  hearer,  and  impart  an  inaccuracy  and 
diffonance  to  their  pronunciation  ;  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  thofe  who  begin  to  draw  late  in  life  are  al¬ 
ways  imperfect  in  their  defigns,  thofe  little  inex¬ 
plicable  differences  which  create  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  a  figure,  are  entirely  loft  in  their  works 
and  imperceptible  to  themfelves  *  the  eye  has 
formed  its  manner  of  feeing  before  they  began 
their  ftudies,  and,  like  the  organs  of  fpeech,  or 
thofe  of  hearing,  is  neither  capable  of  that  confor¬ 
mation  necefiary  to  make  or  diftinguifh  thofe 

0 

minutenefles,  which  place  one  produ&ion  fo  fu- 
perior  to  another  in  tafte  and  gracefulnefs. 

That  which  determines  a  lad  to  be  bred  a 
a  painter  in  this  country,  is  his  father’s  feeing 
fome  of  his  fcrawls  on  his  ftooks  with  a  pen,  or 

on 
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on  the  walls  with  a  charcoal ;  he  is  a  genius  in 
drawing  inftantly,  and  this  decides  his  employ¬ 
ment  s  whereas,  in  fa  £t,  this  talent  is  the  leaft 
of  a  painter  ;  if  he  does  not  fee  nature  as  fhe  is, 
and  has  not  a  fertile  imagination,  he  never  can 
be  made  an  excellent  artift }  loofe  imitations  almoft 
all  can  make  ;  he  may  be  a  dauber  and  nothing 
more,  as  is  manifeft  from  the  thoufands  which 
have  been  condemned  to  this  art  unfuccefsfully  : 
it  has  already  robbed  the  public  of  too  many 
members,  which  would  have  been  ufeful  in  other 
branches  of  trade,  to  make  miferable  pourtrait- 
painters,  the  moft  ufelefs  of  all  employments 
which  belong  to  mam 

I  n  the  neighbouring  country  of  Ireland,  the 
gentlemen  have  appointed  premiums,  as  in¬ 
centives  to  excelling,  for  thofe  young  painters 
who  fhall  produce  the  moft  approved  pieces ; 
this  is  the  beft  fupply  to  the  want  of  an  aca¬ 
demy,  where  premiums  muft  always  be  infti- 
tuted  alfo:  this  may  in  time  make  painters  of 
merit  in  Dublin  ;  indeed,  many  of  the  Englifli 
would  do  well  to  go  thither  at  prefent,  if  it  were 
but  to  recover  the  love  of  their  country,  which 
yet  finds  prote&ors  amongft  the  commons  of 

Ireland  j 
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Ireland ;  men  who  are  not  alhamed  to  prefer 
it  to  themfelves.  Whether  it  be  fatality,  inatten¬ 
tion,  or  ignorance,  which  reigns  over  the  under- 
ftandings  of  this  people  of  England,  I  cannot 
decide  *,  fomething  however,  of  that  kind  feems 
to  rule  all  their  actions  of  a  public  nature. 
I  am. 


Your  mofi  obedient r 
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To  the  Reverend  Father,  Filippo 
Buonanni,  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

HERE  is  nothing  which  is  fo  often  ob- 
jeded  to  the  catholics,  as  that  uncharita¬ 
ble  tenet  of  giving  all  heretics  to  the  devil ;  be¬ 
lieving  that  none  of  them  can  be  faved,  and 
keeping  no  faith  with  them. 

This  indeed  is  an  imputation  which  favours 
very  little  of  chrtftianity,  and  was  it  carried  into 
pradice,  and  to  influence  our  adions,  would  be 
extremely  pernicious  and  truly  deteftable. 

I  h  a  v  e  obferved,  that  churches,  or  feds, 
adopt  certain  articles  in  their  belief,  which  are 
difavowed  in  their  pradice ;  and  men  become 
much  the  fame  in  their  adions,  tho’  their  tenets 
in  fome  particulars  may  differ,  if  they  are  held 
by  any  at  all.  The  church  of  England  are  pre- 
deftinarians  by  their  articles,  and  preach  free-will ; 

the 
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the  difienters  allow  free-will,  and  preach  pre- 
deftination.  But  let  us  fee  if  the  church  of  En¬ 
gland,  and  difienters,  are  quite  free  from  this 

•r'  .  ) 

imputation  of  damning  thofe  who  differ  from 
them.  The  creed  of  St.  Athanafius  is  the  creed 
of  the  Englifh  church,  which,  after  recounting 
the  articles  necefiary  to  be  believed,  fays,  “  this 
“  is  the  catholic  faith  ;  which  except  a  man  faith- 
“  fully  believe,  he  cannot  be  faved.” 


What  is  there  in  condemning  people  to 
eternal  punifhment  in  our  religion,  more  crimi¬ 
nal  than  in  theirs ;  it  is  true,  we  believe  thofe 
articles  as  well  as  the  church  of  England,  they 
are  therefore  no  condemnation  of  catholics,  but 
they  are  of  all  other  religious  feels  of  chriftiani- 
ty,  who  do  not  think  as  they  do  :  thus,  they  are 
equally  guilty  of  the  crime  they  impute  to  us, 
and  unjuft  in  the  taxation.  I  am  convinced  from 
the  behaviour  of  thofe  catholics  who  are  natives 
of  this  kingdom,  that  their  word  and  honor  is 
as  feldom  violated,  as  thofe  of  a  Prefbyterian,  or 
any  other  fedary,  who  condemns  this  tenet  in 
our  church  with  fo  much  violence. 

4 
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*  a 

The  Spaniards,  the  moll  rigid  of  all  catho¬ 
lics,  even  thofe  men,  in  commerce  have  preferved 
a  punctuality  with  the  Englilh  during  the  time 
of  war,  in  returning  them  the  effects  in  their 
hands,  or  tranfafting  their  affairs,  in  a  manner 
which  will  do  honor  to  human  kind  •,  yet, 
the  Englilh  are  confidered  as  heretics  by  thefe 
people.  Thus,  acknowledging  this  tenet  to  be 
one  of  the  Romifh  church,  is  it  not  one  of  the 
Englilh  alfo  ?  and  the  influence  to  ill-will  is  no 
greater  with  us  than  with  them :  in  fadt,  as  it 
is  contradictory  to  all  the  practice  of  religion, 
fo  it  never  influences  the  mind  of  any  chriftian. 
Methinks,  this  one  article  is  lefs  likely  to  dii- 
pofe  the  mind  of  a  human  being,  to  put  its 
dictates  in  practice,  in  oppofition  to  all  others 
by  which  we  fuppofe  ourfelves  bound  to  do 
o-ood,  than  the  natural  felfilhnel's  of  man  let 
loofe  by  the  opinion  that  every  man  has  a  right 
to  think  for  himfelf,  and  ad  in  confequence  of 
it,  which  is  the  (landing  tenet  of  the  diflenters. 

I  fansv  a  fcale  might  be  made  of  the  pro¬ 
bity  of  all  feels,  who  depart  from  the  eftablilhed 
religion  of  any  nation,  gradually  leflening,  as 
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they  are  more  diftant  from  the  tenets  of  the  na¬ 
tional  church  •,  at  lead,  fomething  of  that  kind 
appears  to  me  amongft  the  fedaries  of  England  ; 
I  know  not  what  Scotland  would  produce,  per¬ 
haps,  the  quite  contrary,  hypocrify  being  the 
indparable  companion  of  that  edablifhment. 

The  tranfadions  of  catholics  being  as  honed 
as  thofe  of  any  other  church,  it  appears,  that  this 
tenet  does  not  much  influence  their  behaviour 
in  life  towards  their  fellow- creatures,  and  pro¬ 
bably  an  eye  that  will  look  a  little  farther  into 
things  than  the  furface,  will  find  that  this  af¬ 
fair  of  excluding  people  from  falvation  is  the  in- 
feparable  idea  of  all  the  fedaries,  tho’  not  openly 
avowed  :  to  what  purpofe,  or  for  what  pretence 
was  it,  that  the  Prelbyterians  feparated  from  the 
church  of  England,  but  becaufe  they  conceived 
that  the  eftablilhed  worlhip  had  fomething  in  it 

which  is  wrong  in  its  modes  and  articles  of 
0 

belief,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that  it  does 
not  lead  to  falvation  ?  now  that  which  does  not 
lead  to  falvation  leads  fomewhere  elle,  and  thus, 
they  believe  that  all  other  chriflians  are  not 
faved ;  indeed  they  will  not  avow  this  openly, 
but  if  they  do  not,  they  lofe  all  argument  and 
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plea  for  reparation  ;  all  other  confiderations  be¬ 
low  that  of  being  in  danger  of  not  being  faved, 
being  infinitely  too  fmall  for  the  making  new 
fedts,  and  dividing  the  fentiments  of  a  nation  in 
a  matter  fo  effentially  necefiary,  as  that  of  being 
held  by  one  uniting  principle  in  religion. 

*  f 

Perhaps  this  belief  of  all  religions  being 
lefs  likely  to  fave  the  foul  of  man,  than  that 
which  each  follows,  is  infeparable,  and  mud 
be  fo,  from  all  true  believers  of  what  they  pro- 
fefs.  If  our  own  is  not  beheld  in  that  favou¬ 
rable  light,  above  others,  if  all  religions  are 
alike  in  our  opinion,  we  fhall  be  adtuated  by 
none  ;  preference  being  abfolutely  neceffary  in 
all  things,  to  put  the  mind  of  man  into  adlion, 
and  make  it  influenced  by  any  motive  :  thus 
this  particular  belief,  and  that  in  religion,  feem 
to  be  fecretly  united  for  ever  together,  in  the 
minds  of  all  believers. 

A  philofopher  then,  who  is  not  milled  by 
the  will -of  -  a-  wifp  of  words,  or  dazzled  by 
the  aurora  borealis  of  falfe  pretenfions,  fees  that 

i  ' 

at  the  bottom  thefe  terrible  imputations  againft 
us,  by  the  fe&aries,  are  really  found  in  their  own 

principles 
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principles  of  reparation  ;  and  in  truth,  the  belief 
of  not  being  obliged  to  keep  faith  with  here¬ 
tics,  has  influenced  the  morals  of  catholics,  as 
little  as  that  of  being  obliged  by  nothing,  or 
taking  the  liberty  of  thinking  for  themfelves 
amongft  the  diflenters  a  fpecies  of  beings  which 
has  never  been  remarkable  for  lenity,  when  they 
had  power,  or  charitable  thoughts  for  thofe  that 
differ  from  them. 

From  much  obfervation  and  injuftice  to  the 
Englifh  church,  I  own  it  has  a  generofity  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  which  has  almoft  ruined  itfelf 
by  its  indulgence  to  fedtaries  ;  and  perhaps  a 
liberality  of  fentiment,  to  be  found  in  no  other  ; 
greater  than  the  feeble  condition  of  human  na¬ 
ture  is  able  to  bear  and  be  well  governed  *,  indul¬ 
gence,  in  extremes,  creates  diffatisfaftion  in  all 
things. 


I  am  your  mojl  obedient  few  ant . 


Vo l.  II. 
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xo  the  Reverend  Father  Vincenzo 
Spinello  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

T  have  often  told  you,  that  this  ifland  teems 
^  with  more  characters,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
any  nation  upon  earth,  and  probably  as  many 
as  are  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  Every  other 
nation  has  fomething  which  characterizes  its 
people,  and  makes  it  vifibly  belong  to  one  go¬ 
vernment  ;  but  in  England  the  idea  of  liberty 
has  reduced  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  to  a 
fuite  of  nature,  as  near  as  poflible  :  this  arifes 
'from  the  belief,  that  in  religion  as  in  govern¬ 
ment,  a  man  is  to  think  and  aft  for  himfelf  $ 
which  has.  taken  off  all  reftaint. 

Indeed,  this  is  not  the  avow’d  belief  of  all 
ranks  of  people :  thofe  of  the  eftablifhed  church 
allow,  that  the  king  has  a  right  to  decide  and 
determine  in  matters  relating  to  religion  ;  that 
lie  has  prerogatives  and  power,  which  are  truly 
4  his  5 
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his ;  and  yet  the  miniftry  of  late  years,  who  have 
been  all  Whigs  in  politics,  and  of  the  eftablifh’d 
feligion  in  matters  of  faith,  if  of  any,  (except  one 
prefbyterian  cr  two,  dipt  into  high  places)  have 
diminifh’d  the  power  of  the  one,  and  tacitly  dila- 
Vowed  the  authority  of  the  other,  tho’  the  govern* 
rnent  his  not  been  changed  by  any  law  whatever. 

This  prevailing  opinion  in  the  two  mod 
dTential  confideratLons  of  life,  has  borne  down 

all  other  minuter  influences  •,  there  is  no  uni¬ 
form,  eftablifh’d  behaviour  amongft  the  people 
in  this  kingdom,  as  you  fee  in  other  places  : 
Tiie  very  moment  an  Englifhman  becomes  rich 
enough  to  think  himfelf  independent,  his  firft 
pleafure  is,  to  fhew  that  he  does  not  care  a 
fixpence  For  any  one,  by  his  behaviour  and  con- 
veiiation,  and  lets  himlelf  Joofe  to  the  influence 
of  his  ruling  whimfy  :  I  fpcak  now  of  all  thofe, 
W'ho  rife  to  great  fortunes  of  their  own  acquiring ; 
by  this  means  in  a  London  coffee-houfe,  a  place 
For  fociety  and  eonveriation,  you  Fee  in  their  Faces 
that  thefe  men  are  lefs  fociable  creatures,  if  they 
are  fi lent,  than  in  the  inhabitants  cf  Paris,  as 
tney  walk  the  ftreets  ;  a  ftern  negative  fpreading 
itfelf  over  the  countenances  of  the  firft,  and  a 

F  2  look 
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look  of  invitation  on  thoi'e  of  the  latter  :  if  they 
fpeak,  it  is  apparently  to  pieafe  themfelves  *,  the 
French,  tho’  with  the  fame  defign,  yet  appear¬ 
ing  to  pieafe  others. 

It  is  in  this  ifle  an  inviolable  maxim,  that  every 
man  of  fortune  has  a  right  to  fpend  his  money  as 
he  pleafes ;  by  this  it  appears,  that  neither  cuf- 
tom  nor  government  influencing  the  behaviour  of 
thefe  people,  there  are  few  that  diffufe  their  mo¬ 
ney  as  they  ought,  but  each  man’s  prevailing 

whim  decides  of  him  in  all  things. 

From  this  principle  it  naturally  happens  that 
one  is  all  horfe-jockey,  another  fox-hunter  ^ 
this  up  to  the  ears  in  play,  another  eternally  in  ta¬ 
verns  and  brothels  ;  one  rambling  from  place  to 
place  at  an  expence  above  his  income  •,  this 
buys  pictures,  nick-nacks  and  vertu,  till  he 
has  not  a  houfe  to  put  them  in,  and  that 
purchafes  a  feat  in  parliament  for  feven  years 
at  the  price  of  half  his  eftate  (the  whole  of 
which  was  not  before  that  time  large  enough 
for  his  expences)  at  the  expiration  of  which 
term,  he  finds  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  expec¬ 
tations,  and  without  an  acre  of  land. 


If 
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If  Mr.  Locke’s  opinion  of  madnefs  and  idio- 
tifm  are  juft,  thefe  men  ought  to  come  under 
one  or  other  of  thefe  definitions.  Madmen 
put  wrong  ideas  together,  and  fo  make  wrong 

1 

propositions,  but  argue  and  reafon  right  from 
them  ;  but  idiots  make  very  few  propositions, 

I  *• 

and  reafon  fear ce  at  all :  to  which  of  thefe  does 
the  greateft  number  belong  ? 

Me  thinks  this  definition  of  madnefs  is 
extremely  imperfeft,  becaufe  almoft  all  Englifh- 
men,  and  philofophers  who  differ  from  one  an- 
another,  mult  come  under  that  denomination 
in  each  other’s  opinion  ;  thus  Delcartes,  who 
would  explain  all  the  '  motions  of  the  planets 
by  tourbillons,  reafon’d  very  well  from  that  pro- 
pofition,  tho’  it  was  falfe,  and  yet  I  believe  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  never  imagined  him  a  madman  ; 
and  Defcartes,  in  like  manner,  if  he  had  lived 
at  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac,  would  not  have  con¬ 
ceived  that  great  man  a  lunatic,  tho’  he  had 
never  been  converted  to  his  doblrines. 

I  have  often  imagined,  that  the  infide  of  the 
head  of  a  man  in  his  fenfes,  and  that  of  a 

F  3  mad- 
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madman,  are  not  fo  totally  different,  as  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  :  if  another  perfon  could  fee  and 
write  down  all  the  ideas  which  pafs  in  our  brains 
in  a  week  ;  the  refolutions,  irrefolutions,  hopes, 
kars,  caflle-buildings,  reafonings,  &c.  ;  the  per- 
ion  himfelf,  from  whom  the  pidture  was  drawn, 
forgetting  what  had  puffed  in  his  mind,  would 
declare  thefe  were  the  reveries  of  a  lunatic. 

Madness  then  feems  to  confift  in  believ¬ 
ing  all  thole  things  to  be  realities,  which  the 
mind  images  to  itfelf,  and  acting  in  confequence 
of  it :  the  latter  part  makes  theeffential  difference. 
For,  tho*  a  man  fhould  believe  himfelf  a  king, 
and  never  behave  in  confequence  of  that  imagi¬ 
nary  character,  he  would  not  be  deem’d  a  mad¬ 
man  j  in  like  manner  one,  whofe  actions  were 
directed  with  the  air  and  manner  of  a  fovereirm, 
the’  he  did  not  believe  himfelf  a  king,  would  yet 
be  confider’d  as  a  man  who  had  loft  his  reafon. 
Thus,  it  is  the  behaviour  which  conftitutes  the 
real  idea  of  madnefs,  and  the  concealment  of 
our  thoughts  the  man  of  fenfe  :  in  this  nation 
however,  the  adlions  of  men  muft  be  very  ex¬ 
traordinary,  before  the  denomination  of  lunacy 
can  be  imputed  to  them. 


S  o  M  E 
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Some  time  fince  here  was  a  merchant, 
whofe  name  was  Spencer,  who  lived  in  a  gar¬ 
ret,  without  common  necefiaries *,  he  valued 
himfelf  much  on  living  on  a  lhilling  a  day,  and 
poffdiing  eight  thouiand  pounds  a  year  :  this 
proceeding  was  not  looked  upon  as  madnefs  in 
this  country,  and  yet  in  Italy,  it  would  have 
molt  inevitably  been  confider’d  as  direct  lunacy, 
and  have  confined  him  to  an  hofpital.  On  the 
other  hand  an  anchorite,  who  had  renounced 
oppulenee  and  fplendour  to  live  in  a  cell,  beneath 
fome  little  hillock,  upon  that  which  his  own 
hands  can  produce,  eroding  himfelf  ten  times  a 
minute  in  devotion  on  his  knees,  before  a  cruci¬ 
fix,  would  be  confider’d  as  a  faint  in  Italy,  and  a 
madman  in  England  •,  thefe  different  conclufions 
fpring  from  the  fame  caufe.  Riches  are  fo  much 

efteemed  in  this  country,  that  all  kinds  of  extra¬ 
vagancies  in  behaviour,  which  lead  to  the  poffef- 
fing  that  ineftimable  blefiing,  appear  with  fome 

W  \ 

degree  of  reafon  *,  and  paradife  is  confider’d  in 
that  light  amongft  the  people  or  Italy,  and  to¬ 
tally  forgotten  in  this. 

F  4  Thus, 
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Thus,  what  looks  like  madnefs  in  one  na¬ 
tion,  to  the  eyes  of  a  ftranger,  may  be  received 
as  reafonable  by  the  inhabitants  themfelves :  a 
widow  in  (bme  parts  of  India  thinks  it  highly 
realonable  to  run  into  the  funeral  pile,  which 
confumes  her  hufband  ;  and  in  England  into  the 
arms  of  a  new  fpoufe  as  foon  as  fhe  can. 

After  this  long  diiTertation,  give  me  leave 
to  defcribe  a  character  of  a  man,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  die  whilft  1  was  on  a  journey,  at  a 

town  in  Devonfhire.  What  I  fhall  tell  you, 
was  related  to  me  by  gentlemen  of  undoubted 
fincerity,  every  one  acquiefcing  in  the  truth 
of  it  ^  the  whole  appear’d  fo  fingular  at  that 
time,  that  I  could  not  avoid  taking  minutes  of 
his  life,  which  I  fhall  herewith  fend  you. 

i 

His  name  was  Stucley,  a  gentleman  of  .a 
very  ancient  family,  and  of  an  eftate  of  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  year  ;  in  his  youth  he  was  bred 
to  the  law,  and  during  this  time  appeared  to 
have  more  oi  that  principle  in  his  foul  which  the 

Newtonians  call  the  vis  inertia  in  matter,  than 

is 
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is  to  be  found  in  almoft  any  man  •,  when  put 

into  motion  he  was  extremely  apt  to  continue  fo, 

0 

and  being  at  reft  he  hated  moving  :  by  this  dil- 
pofition,  when  he  was  prevail’d  on  by  his  com¬ 
panions  to  pafs  an  evening  in  gaiety,  he  never 
defired  to  change  that  manner  of  living,  and 
would  have  perfifted  in  it  for  ever,  if  he  could 
have  prevail’d  on  them  to  continue  with  him, 
being  then  as  eccentric  and  as  inclined  to  motion 
as  a  comet ;  in  like  manner,  when  he  had  once 

become  fedentary  by  two  or  three  days  tarrying 
at  his  chambers,  he  hated  the  thoughts  of  being 
put  into  aftion  again,  and  was  always  difficultly 
brought  abroad,  like  a  heavy  ftone,  which  has  lain 
fome  time  in  one  place  on  the  ground,  and  form¬ 
ed  itfelf  a  bed,  out  of  which  it  is  not  eafily  re¬ 
moved. 

When  he  left  London,  he  retired  into  the 

i 

country,  filled  with  the  projed  of  perfeding  the 
perpetual  motion ;  this  naturally  kept  him  much 
at  home  in  purfuit  of  this  ftudy  :  and  as  no  one 
in  the  town  had  refolution  enough  to  reafon  with 
him  on  the  affair,  or  was  of  import  enough  to 
make  him  change  his  defign  ;  that  habit  of 
perfifting  in  one  way  kept  him  at  home  entirely. 

During 
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During  the  courfe  of  more  than  thirty  years,  he 
never  came  abroad  but  once,  which  was,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
king  George  the  firft  ;  this  was  the  only  time 
he  changed  his  fhirt,  garments,  or  fhaved  him- 
ielt,  for  the  whole  time  of  his  retirement:  he 
was  a  very  little  man,  and  at  once  the  moft 
natty  and  cleanlieft  perfon  alive-,  walking  his 
hands  twenty  times  a  day,  and  neglecting  every 
other  part :  during  this  confinement,  he  never 
had  his  bed  made.  After  he  had  given  over  all 
hopes  of  fuccefs  in  the  perpetual  motion,  he 
took  pleafure  in  obferving  the  works  and  po¬ 
licy  of  ants,  and  flock’d  the  whole  town  fo 
plentifully  with  that  infect,  that  the  fruits  in  the 
gardens  were  devour’d  by  them. 

During  the  reign  of  the  immortal  queen 
Anne,  whenever  the  duke  of  Marlborough  open¬ 
ed  the  trenches  againft  any  city  in  Flanders,  he 
broke  ground  at  the  extremity  of  a  floor  in  his 
houie,  made  with  lime  and  fand,  according  to 
the  cuflom  of  that  country,  and  made  his  ap¬ 
proaches  regularly  with  his  pick-axe,  gaining 
work  after  work,  chalk’d  out  on  the  ground, 

according 
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according  to  the  intelligence  in  the  gazette,  he 
took  the  town  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  at  Bide¬ 
ford,  the  fame  day  his  grace  was  matter  of  it  in 
Flanders :  thus  every  city  coft  him  a  new  floor. 

During  the  time  of  his  flaying  within 
doors,  he  never  fat  on  a  chair,  and  when  he 
chofe  to  warm  himfelf,  he  had  made  a  pit  before 
the  fire,  into  which  he  leapt,  and  thus  fat  on  the 
floor. 

He  fuffer’d  no  one  to  fee  him,  but  the 
heir  of  his  eftate,  his  brother  and  filter  ;  the 
firft  never  but  when  he  fent  for  him,  and  that 
very  rarely  ;  the  others  fometimes  once  a  year, 
and  fometimes  feldomer,  when  he  was  chearful, 
talkative,  and  a  lover  of  the  tittle-tattle  of  the 
town.  .  * 

H  i  s  family  confided  of  two  fervant  maids, 
one  of  which  flept  in  the  houfe,  the  other  not : 
notwithftanding  this  Angularity  and  apparent 
avarice  he  was  by  no  means  a  lover  of  money  *, 
for,  during  this  whole  time,  he  had  never  received 
nor  afked  for  any  rent  from  many  of  his  tenants, 
and  thofe  who  brought  him  money,  he  would 

often 
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often  keep  at  an  inn  more  than  a  week,  pay  all 
tneii  expences,  and  fend  them  back  again  with- 
out  receiving  a  fhilling. 

He  lived  well  in  his  houfe,  and  frequently 
gave  to  the  poor  ;  always  eat  irom  large  joints  of 
meat,  and  never  faw  any  thing  twice  at  his  table; 
and  at  Chriftmas  he  divided  a  certain  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  amongft  the  neceflitous  of  the  town* 

H  e  feem’d  to  be  afraid  of  two  things  only  ; 
one,  being  kill'd  for  his  riches  ;  the  other,  being 
infedted  with  a  difeafe  ;  for  which  reafon  he 
would  fend  his  maid  fometimes  to  borrow  a  half 
crown  from  his  neighbours,  to  hint  he  was  poor  ; 
and  always  received  the  money  which  was  paid 
him,  in  a  bafon  of  water,  to  prevent  taking  in¬ 
flexion  from  thofe  who  paid  him. 

He  never  kept  his  money  under  lock  and 
key,  but  piled  it  up  on  the  fhelves,  before  the 
plates  in  his  kitchin.  In  his  chamber,  into  which 
no  fervant  had  entered  during  the  time  of  his 
tarrying  at  home,  he  had  two  thoufand  guineas 
on  the  top  of  alow  cheft  of  drawers,  cover'd  with 
dull,  and  five  hundred  lying  on  the  floor,  where 

it  lay  five  and  twenty  years;  this  laft  fum  a  child 

had 
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had  thrown  down  which  he  was  fond  of  playing 
with,  by  overfetting  a  table  that  flood  upon 
one  foot  •,  the  table  continued  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  alfo :  thro’  this  money  he  had  made  two 
paths,  by  kicking  the  pieces  on  one  fide,  one 
of  which  led  from  the  door  to  the  window,  the 

other  from  the  window  to  the  bed. 

'  •  \ 

W  hen  he  quitted  the  Temple  in  London* 
he  left  an  old  portmanteau  over  the  portal  of  the 
antichamber,  where  it  had  continued  many  years, 
during  which  time  the  chambers  had  paffed 
thro’  feveral  hands  *,  when  at  laft,  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  pofiefted  them  ordering  his  fervant  to 
pull  it  down,  it  broke  by  being  rotten,  and  out 
fell  four  or  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  which 

were  found  to  belong  to  him  from  the  inclofed 

*  *  / 

papers ;  this  he  had  never  examined  after :  It  is 
generally  fuppofed  alfo,  that  he  had  put  fome 
thoufands  of  pounds  in  the  hands  of  a  banker, 
or  lent  it  to  fome  tradefman  in  London,  without 
taking  any  memorandum  of  it  from  the  perfon ; 
all  which  is  loft  to  his  heirs,  as  he  would  never 
fay  to  whom  he  lent  it,  thro’  fear  perhaps  left  he 
fliould  hear  it  was  loft,  which  fome  minds  can  bear 
to  fufpedt  tho’  not  to  to  know  pofitively  :  after 


more 
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more  than  thirty  years  living  a  reclufe,  he  was  at 
lait  found  dead  in  his  bed  covered  with  lice.  And 
thus  ended  the  life  of  this  whimfical  beinm 
The  gentleman  who  gave  me  this  account  was 
a  man  of  excellent  underftanding,  and  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  town-hall  when  he  went 
ta  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  he  allured  me,  that 
in  ail  the  c|ueftions  he  could  propole  on  every 
fubjedl  he  could  think  on,  he  did  not  fhew 
the  lead  tindure  of  madnefs-,  he  rallied  himfelf 
on  the  perpetual  motion,  laughed  at  the  folly 
of  confining  himfelf  in-doors,  and  faid  he  be- 

't 

lieved  he  fhould  now  come  abroad  again  like 
other  men  •,  he  was  always  efteemed  a  perfon 
of  good  underftanding  before  his  Hunting  him¬ 
felf  up  :  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  building 
a  houfe,  the  walls  of  which  were  feven  foot 
thick,  probably  his  fears  of  being  murdered 
increafing  with  his  age  (I  think  he  was  more 
than  feventy)  induced  him  to  build  this  caftle- 
like  dwelling  to  defend  him  from  the  attacks  of 
thieves.  This  gentleman  then,  if  he  was  lu¬ 
natic,  which  none  of  his  friends  ever  ftippofed 
him,  feems  to  be  fo  in  the  manner  1  have 
before  mentioned,  by  putting  ali  the  reveries 
and  whimfies  of  the  human  brain  into  adion, 

and 
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and  being  unchecked  by  all  external  influence  •,  a 
man  of  this  ftamp  with  a  turn  to  devotion, 
would  have  been  cannonized  as  alaint  in  Italy. 

..  \  -  ,  -  i 

Thus,  fir,  I  have  fent  you  a  very  fingular, 
and  very  true  pourtrait,  which  I  hope  you  will 
confider  as  natural  philofophers  do  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  productions  of  human  nature,  where 
the  vilcera  are  tranfpofed,  or  any  deviation  from 
the  common  way  of  her  productions :  for  tho 
I  look  upon  one  refearch  or  difcovery  of  the  uni- 
verfal  principles  of  nature,  beyond  a  thoufand  of 
its  irregular  productions  •,  yet,  I  hope  in  com- 
plaifance  to  the  reigning  tafte  in  this  kingdom, 
you  will  receive  this  with  as  much  diftinCtion  as 
a  fix-legged  rabbit,  a  two-headed  lamb,  or  a 
double-bodied  chicken,  would  be,  by  what  is  at 
prefent  called  a  Philofopher  in  England.  I  am., 

Tour  moji  obedient. 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Filippo 

Pampta  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

IS  it  a  paradox  to  fay,  that  folly  and  philofo- 
phy  in  many  cafes  are  very  near  a-kin  ,  and 
that  what  is  defpifed  as  fuperftition  and  weak- 
nefs  in  one  nation,  may  be  efteemed  as  reafona- 
ble  and  praife-worthy  in  another. 

Fashion  reigns  in  all  the  occupations  of 
human  nature,  in  philofophy,  and  religion,  as  well 
as  in  drefs  and  diverfions  ;  tilts  and  tournaments 
are  no  more  in  England,  horle-races  and  fox¬ 
hunting  fupply  that  place  :  the  mind  muft  be  en- 

f 

gaged,  tho’  we  change  the  purfuit,  and  tho’  the 
objedls  of  the  year  1 500  become  totally  neglefted 
and  defpifed,  yet  thofe  in  fafhion  in  1750,  have 
neither  more  truth,  nor  more  good  fenfe  belong¬ 
ing  to  them,  than  the  former  ;  alius  et  idem  nafci - 
tur  is  equally  applicable  to  funs,  men,  and  fafhions. 

When  religion  was  the  reigning  mode,  re¬ 
licks  of  faints  were  very  acceptable  to  every  one  \ 

a  nail 
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a  nail  of  the  true  crofs,  a  finger  of  St.  Peter* 
a  bone  of  St.  Benedict,  were  efteemed  worthy 
the  regard  of  every  one*  however  exalted  in  life 
and  riches,  and  preferred  in  fhrines  ot  gold  and 
filver.  Chriftians  conceived  that  thofe  who  had 
been  illuftrious  in  piety,  or  propagating  their 
faith,  deferved  efteem  and  reverence  for  the  ad¬ 
vantages  they  had  bequeathed  to  mankind,  and 
the  examples  which  they  had  fet  before  them. 

I  n  this  nation,  that  manner  of  thinking  is  at 
at  an  end,  becaufe  religion  is  no  longer  in 
fafhion. 

Let  us  however,  fee  whether  the  folly  is 

cured  by  the  reformation,  or  whether  the  fame 
humour  is  not  broke  out  in  fome  other  fnape. 

Are  not  the  prefent  Antiquarians  of  England  as 

*  * 

ridiculous  to  the  full,  as  the  chriftians  of  our 
country  who  pay  great  efteem  to  the  relicks  of 
faints  ?  always  remembering,  that  the  meaneft 
capacities  are  thofe  which  are  fubjefl:  to  this  at¬ 
tention  in  Italy,  and  thefe  which  call  themfelves 
the  higheft  in  this  kingdom  to  the  other. 
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An  Italian  peafant  believes,  that  the  effluvia 
from  the  {brine  of  St.  Anthony  can  cure  him  of 
a  difeafe  *,  he  hangs  up  a  waxen  leg  as  a  votive 
offering  of  gratitude  for  a  limb  preferved  •>  and 
by  this  means  feels  the  higheft  fenfation  of  joy, 
which  a  human  creature  is  capable  of  conceiving 
thus,  this  folly  is  not  without  its  pleafure  at¬ 
tending  it# 

¥  J 

A  philofopher  believes  he  poffeffes  the  very 
knife  that  differed  the  heartlefs  ox,  at  the  facri- 
fice  which  Caffar  made  before  his  being  affaffinau 
ed  ;  this  is  a  curiofity  not  to  be  efteemed  fuffici- 
ently,  it  becomes  the  envy  of  every  antiquarian* 
the  eternal  caufe  of  fighing  the  moll  rare  of  all 
the  rare  things  upon  earth. 

An  Italian  catholic  has  the  chalice  which  St. 
jerom  ufed  in  the  communion  of  the  Eucharift* 
and  values  it  amazingly  ;  he  would  rather  part 
with  any  thing*  than  that  which  was  employed 
by  the  hands  ot  that  pious  man. 

Which  is  the  mod  abfurd  credulity?  He 
who  imagines  himfelf  poiTefled  of  what  has  no 
proof  belonging  to  it,  or,  he  who  believes  that 
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this  chalice  will  defend  him  from  difeafe  and 
injury  ? 

TM  e  objedls  of  this  faith  are  different  indeed* 
but  the  ridicule  in  each  is  equally  ftriking  *  is 
it  not  to  the  full  as  unworthy  the  dignity  of  that 
great  reafoner ,  man,  to  give  credit  to  a  knife’s 
being  preferved  fince  the  time  of  that  facrifice, 
that  it  has  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  then 
value  it  for  that  reafon  ?  as  it  is  to  believe  the 
chalice  of  St.  Jerom  has  the  power  of  preferving 
human  nature  from  evil  ? 

Indeed,  the  chriftian  facrifice  is  much  out 
of  falhion,  and  the  pagan  highly  confidered 
amongft  antiquarians  \  one  difgraced  by  the 
name  fuperftition,  the  other  exalted  by  that  of 
philofophy,  and  vertu  ;  Caefar  adored  as  a  genius 
and  general,  and  Chrift  reduced  to  a  carpenter’s 
fon. 

Y  E  t  to  e^ery  eye  uninfluenced  by  prejudice* 
what  companion  between  the  two,  even  confi¬ 
dered  as  human  beings  ?  One  brought  death  on 

'-J  O 

his  countrymen,  and  flavery  on  his  native  land  •» 
the  latter  died  to  fave  mankind,  and  left  behind 
him  a  dodrine  which  contains  all  that  is  ne- 

G  i  ceffary 
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ceffary  lor  the  felicity  of  man  ;  it  abfolutely  re¬ 
called  mankind  from  that  depreciating  (late  of 
deifying  the  worfl  of  mortals,  and  replaced  it 
in  the  regions  of  virtue  ;  yet,  the  commentaries 
of  Cacfar,  which  convey  to  us  devaffation  and 
deftrudion,  fhall  be  read  with  delight;  whilft  the 
evangelifts  who  preach  peace,  purity  of  heart, 
and  good-will  towards  all  men,  are  reckoned 
a  matter  not  worth  the  notice  of  a  philofopher, 
unlefs,  peradventure,  he  has  fome  defign  to  at¬ 
tempt  proving  that  the  accounts  they  contain  are 
not  true. 

As  an  impartial  and  philofophic  examiner, 
which  is  the  moft  reafonable  creature?  he  who 
feeks  comfort  from  the  fhrine  of  St.  Francis  ;  or 
he  who  delighteth  his  foul  with  pofTefling  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  patch- box,  or  the  earthen  faucepan  in 
which  Diogenes  ftewed  his  cabbage  ?  The  firft 
rejoices  in  the  pofleffion,  becaufe  he  imagines 
there  is  fome  hidden  virtue  belonging  to  it ;  the 
latter  becaufe  it  belonged  to  fome  lingular  per- 
ion,  and  a  thing  which  no  man  elle  has  *,  which, 
notwithstanding  that  thought,  is  the  moft  trivial 
upon  the  iace  ot  the  earth,  alt  lingular  things 
being  fo  in  nature,  becaufe  the  moft  ufelefs  j 
the  common  air,  common  earth,  common  wa- 

4  ter. 
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ter,  common  fire,  as  they  are  the  mod  uni- 
verfal,  are  alfo  the  mod  excellent  of  all  things ; 
thefe  are  obje&s  too  great  for  the  enquiry  of 
the  prefent  philofophers,  as  purfuits  worthy  of 
efleem  are  for  the  antiquarians. 

The  man  who  would  explain  to  us  what 
cuftoms  made  ancient  nations  happy,  and  fhew 
us  why  they  were  fo  in  confequence  of  it  ;  who 
would  inveftigate  the  fources  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  and  adopt  the  plan  which  will  conduce 
mod  effectually  to  happinefs  *,  develope  the  fa¬ 
culties  of  man  affign  objedts  proper  to  each, 
and  convince  us  that  ancients  and  moderns  are 
by  nature  inferior  to  the  pride  of  the  ftoic,  and 
juftly  analyzing  the  whole  foul,  fhew  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  as  they  are,  would  be  received 
with  much  lefs  glee  amongft  the  antiquarians, 
than  he  who  fhould  read  a  long  differtation 
upon  the  fbape  of  the  Clepfydra,  the  Triclinia, 
and  candleiticks  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  the 
difcoverer  of  the  laft  would  be  more  confider- 
ed  as  a  man  of  genius,  than  he  who  invented 
the  machine  to  draw  water  from  the  lowefb 
mines  by  the  powers  of  fteem,  or  the  ventilator 
which  brings  a  public  benefit  to  our  fpecies : 

G  3  fuch 
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fuch  is  the  prefent  value  of  frivolous  and  tri¬ 
fling  purluits,  and  the  negleCt  of  ufeful  and  in¬ 
genious  enquiries  in  London. 

I 

I  f  we  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  devotee 
and  the  antiquarian,  the  adorer  of  relicks,  and 
the  adorer  of  vertu  ;  we  fliall  find,  that  the  whole 
value  of  the  lamp  which  lighted  St.  Auguftin  to 
his  devotions  in  his  cell,  and  that  which  illu¬ 
mined  the  cave  of  Demofthenes  in  his  ftudies, 
arife  from  an  over- pious  belief  that  men  of  exem¬ 
plary  virtue  communicate  fomething  of  that 
nature  to  all  they  poflfefs,  and  an  over-wean¬ 
ing  credulity  that  men  of  genius  impart  to  all 
they  ufe,  a  fhare  of  their  intellectual  pofleffions : 
this  can  only  be  the  caufe  of  their  admiration, 
and  is  equally  ridiculous  in  the  devotee  and  an¬ 
tiquarian  •,  the  objects,  without  this  previous 
knowledge  to  whom  they  belonged,  imparting 
nothing  which  creates  attention  ©r  furprize. 
The  lanthorn  with  which  Diogenes  fearched  for  an 
honeft  man  at  mid-day  in  the  ftreets  of  Athens, 
being  in  no  other  l'enfe  a  greater  curiofity,  than  that 
of  Tom  Davis  a  watchman,  which  lights  him  in 
his  rounds,  in  I  .one on  paft  twelve  at  midnight. 

Thus 
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Thus  then,  when  I  fee  the  people  of  pre¬ 
tended  wifdom  gaping  with  aftonifhment,  and 
grafping  with  defire,  the  knives,  door* hinges, 
bafons  and  utenfils  dug  from  Herculaneum,  be- 
caufe  they  are  ancient  ;  I  cannot  avoid  laugh- 
ins  at  the  attention  which  .thefe  philofophers 
pay  thofe  trifles,  and  rank  them  with  the  devout 

adorers  of  the  relicks  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Bene- 

\ 

did,  and  St.  Francis. 

Whoever  has  much  obferved  human  na¬ 
ture,  muft  know  it  too  well  to  behold  the  for¬ 
mer  or  the  latter  with  much  furprize ;  it  is 
the  condition  of  feeble  man  to  fearch  relief  from 
fuch  objeds,  and  Teled  fomething  for  every 
part  of  the  foul  and  propenfity  in  human  nature. 

0 

Y  e  t  I  own,  I  am  much  inclined  to  be  merry, 
when  I  fee  a  fet  of  men,  who  would  be  extremely 
difpleafed  to  be  counted  otherwife  than  men  of 
deep  fcience,  rejoicing  in  the  poffefiion  of  a  fcarce 
medal,  a  facrificing  patera,  or  lamp  of  arftiquity, 
conceiving  knowledge  annexed  to  fuch  purfuits, 
and  honor  in  the  keeping  them  ;  and  yet  defpifing 
the  devotee  who  pafles  his  breviary  over  St.  Be- 

G  4-  nedi&’s 
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nedict  s  flirine  to  colledt  its  efficacious  effluvia* 
or  paying  homage  to  the  tooth  of  an  apofHe  ; 
is  it  more  ridiculous  to  offer  devotion  to  one, 
than  to  believe  there  is  fcience  in  the  other  ? 
would  not  Democritus  laugh  at  the  man,  who 
made  tne  luperb  dildindion  of  philofophy  and 
folly  between  thefe  propenfities  ;  and  Heraclitus 
weep,  that  men  could  purfue  fuch  objeds,  with 
a  belief  ol  real  knowledge  in  one,  and  efficacious 
influence  in  the  other  ? 

If  both  are  ridiculous,  yet  methinks,  they  are 
not  equally  fo :  the  devotee,  purfuing  the  difpofi- 
tions  implanted  in  man,  is  only  weak  like  man  ;  - 
the  other,  affuming  the  philofopher,  and  man 
of  refearch,  in  purfuits  equally  abfurd,  is  equally 
weak,  and  yet  ten  times  more  the  objed  of  ridi¬ 
cule,  becaufe  he  ftigmatizes  that  with  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  folly  in  others,  which  he  dignifies  with 
philofophy  in  himfelf,  and  cannot  difcover  that  he 
and  they  differ  in  nothing  but  in  words,  devotion 
and  vertu,  the  love  of  religion  and  the  love  of 
antiquity  ;  the  paffion  is  the  fame,  and  the  objeds 
equally  meritorious,  only  falhion  has  given  one  the 
air  of  reafon  and  truth,  and  religion  out  of  faffiion, 

"  the 
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the  air  of  folly  and  falfhood,  to  the  other.  Alas! 
we  are  men  alike  thro5  all,  and  the  antiquarian 
of  England  as  credulous,  and  as  little  philolb- 
phic,  as  the  devotee  of  Rome  :  the  impartial  eye 
and  fagacious  head  difcover  what  furfaces  con¬ 
ceal  ;  that  novelty,  rarity,  and  fafhion,  delight 
and  delude;  yet  the  ocean  of  intellect  is  all 
the  fame,  and  contains  the  fame  materials,  be¬ 
low  ;  the  prifm  of  the  human  underftanding  di¬ 
vides  the  flood  of  light  into  its  original  com¬ 
pounding  colours,  the  green,  blue,  or  violet, 
may  in  their  turns  be  the  reigning  colour  in  vogue; 
and  the  true  philofopher  perceives  that  an  equal 
truth  belongs  to  each,  and  their  union  conftitutes 
that  which  gives  life  and  vifibility  to  all.  I  am, 


Tour  moft  obedient , 
and  mojt  humble  fervant . 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Batista 
Guarini,  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

T  T  has  been  the  obfervation  of  fome  travellers, 
that  the  refined  policy  of  the  Venetians  has 
defignedly  created  a  contempt  of  their  clergy, 
and  a  kind  of  plenary  indulgence  in  the  affairs 
of  gallantry  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  nuns 
frequently  receive  their  lovers  in  their  convents, 
and  after  having  vow’d  an  eternal  adieu  to  the 
delights  of  this  world,  pafs  their  hours  in  the 
fweets  of  carnal  love,  and  mere  mortality. 

I  am  not  politician  enough  to  decide,  whether 
this  be  right  according  to  the  maxims  of  their  go-  ; 
vernment  •,  nor  do  I  know,  that  encouragement 
to  vice,  and  the  diminifhing  the  power  of  reftrain- 
ing  it  by  depreciating  the  efteem  of  the  clergy, 
neceffarily  enter  into  the  idea  of  an  ariftocracy. 
It  feems  to  me  however,  that  the  minifters  of  this 
kingdom  may  poffibly  conceive  it  in  that  light, 
and  their  views  be  calculated  to  introduce  the  fame 

kind  of  government  hereafter  in  this  ifiand,  which 

reigns 
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reigns  in  Venice  at  prefent ;  they  may  leflfen  the 
authority  of  the  crown  to  that  of  the  Doge,  and 
buying  the  votes  of  that  rabble  of  little  boroughs 
in  the  kingdom,  fecure  to  themfelves  hereafter 
thofe  who  may  unite  to  plunder  and  undo,  then 
treat  their  matter  with  contempt,  and  keep  their 
own  power  fuperior:  an  underftanding  that  would 
doubt  this,  after  their  intending  to  pals  a  law 
againft  clandeftine  marriage,  in  the  manner  it  is 
deiigned  to  be  enabled,  mutt  have  a  great  incli¬ 
nation  to  fcepticifm  indeed. 

It  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  Venetians, 
by  tolerating  the  criminal  intercourfe  of  the  fexes, 
and  fhewing  no  favourable  atttention  to  the  cler¬ 
gy,  mutt  have  imagined,  that  fuch  behaviour  is 
necefiary  to  the  fupporting  an  ariftocratic  govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  with  them  very  defpotic  and  ty¬ 
rannic. 

Youth  mutt  be  indulged  in  venereal  de¬ 
lights,  the  propenfity  which  is  moft  natural  to 
it,  to  allure  their  attentions  from  the  ftudy  of 
politics,  and  enervate  their  refolutions  by  that 
indulgence  •,  and  the  clergy  render’d  almoft  con¬ 
temptible,  left  that  power,  which  divines  have 
over  the  minds  of  men,  Ihould  create  oppofition 


to 
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to  the  civil  authority,  and  give  the  Senators  dis¬ 
turbance  by  preaching  patriotism  and  virtue. 

I  f  theSe  are  the  reaSons  of  the  Venetian  no- 

* 

bility,  the  ministerial  men  of  this  ifland,  may 

* 

probably  have  adopted  the  fame  fentiments  for 
the  fame  intent ;  at  leaf!:  there  has  lately  been 
thoughts  of  paffing  a  law  in  this  nation,  which 
may  bid  fair  to  have  no  better  tendency. 

I  t  is  faid  that  it  will  be  enafted,  that  no  mar¬ 
riage  fhall  be  valid  without  confent  of  guardians 
or  parents,  where  either  perfon  is  lefs  than  twenty- 
one  years  old. 

The  penal  parts  to  reft  only  on  the  clergy¬ 
man,  who  performs  the  office  •,  the  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  who  is  above  age  to  incur  no  penalty  ; 
and  the  young  lady  who  fhall  be  feduced,  to  have 

s 

no  restitution  for  her  loft  reputation  and  virtue. 

Th  e  more  one  confiders  the  nature  of  this 
adft,  the  more  it  appears  impofiible  that  any 
thing  can  be  more  effectually  plann’d,  to  tne 
effectuating  the  defian  of  introducing  an  arifto- 
cratic  or  oligarchic  power  ;  it  contains  every 

thing  neceffary,  combined  in  one  law,  for  that  in¬ 
tent  : 
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tent :  if  the  abettors  of  it  will  ftill  avow  that 
their  defign  had  nothing  of  that  kind  conceal'd 
in  it*  how  will  they  clear  themfelves  from  the  im¬ 
putation  of  the  moft  fhort-fighted  politicians,  that 
ever  pretended  to  give  Jaws  to  a  nation,  will 
they,  after  fo  manifeft  a  miftake,  perfift  to  pre- 
fide  in  affairs  of  ftate  and  public  welfare  ? 

Whenever  an  order  of  men,  equally  cri¬ 
minal  with  another  who  has  no  greater  right  to 
immunites  by  law  or  privilege,  is  exempted  from 
the  punition,  to  which  the  former  is  fubjeded 
by  the  legiflature,  may  ir.  not  be  laid,  that  it  is 
either  defigned  to  fhew  the  contempt  which  the 
miniflers  have  entertained  for  one  above  the 
other,  or  fome  private  finifter  view  exempts  the 
latter,  for  reafons  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and 
not  tending  to  public  good  ? 

What  pretext  can  i  man  make  ufe  of,  to 
amufe  an  inquifnive  eye,  and  blind  a  juft  judge, 
who  is  about  to  fubjed  the  clergyman  to  penal 
laws  for  crimes,  in  every  commiffion  of  which 
there  mull  be  always  fome  one  more  criminal 
than  him  whom  this  law  makes  only  culpable. 
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This  is  what  is  faid  to  be  the  defign •,  for 
example,  Sir,  if  a  young  gentleman  of  age 
fliall,  when  this  law  is  paft,  prevail  on  a  young 
lady,  who  loves  him,  to  be  married  contrary 
to  law,  by  fubduing  the  virtue  of  a  cler¬ 
gyman  in  necefilty,  by  afum  of  money  immenfe 
in  his  eyes,  to  perform  the  matrimonial  rite, 
and  conquer  the  chafte  refolutions  of  the  vir¬ 
gin,  by  vows  of  eternal  truth,  and  arguments 
which  love  will  eafily  believe,  and  art  eafily 
fuggeft,  that  marriage  is  a  facred  rite,  over 
which  no  earthly  potentates  have  the  leaft  au¬ 
thority  ^  that  therefore  it  is  impious  to  pretend 
to  it  *,  yet,  fuch  is  to  be  the  lenity  of  this  law, 
that  this  feducer  is  not  to  be  punifhed. 

Who  that  has  known  the  leaft  of  human 
hearts,  can  imagine,  that  the  fairer  lex  in  love  will 
liften  to  this  law,  and  aft  in  confequence  of  it. 

Yet,  a  tranfaftion  of  this  kind,  it  is  faid,  is 
to  condemn  the  clergyman  a  felon  to  the  plan¬ 
tations,  and  leave,  amazing  to  human  belief! 
the  perfon  who  feduced  the  young  lady  and  the 
clergyman,  in  full  liberty  to  repeat  the  fame 
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crime  ten  thoufand  times*  if  he  can  find  op¬ 
portunities. 

Can  therefore  any  law  be  devifed,  which 
can  fo  effectually  bring  the  clergy  into  difgrace, 
as  being  fubjected  to  partial  aCts  of  parliament* 
and  erafe  that  lawful  authority  which  they  Ihould 
have  in  all  ftates,  over  the  minds  of  men  com- 
mitted  to  their  care  :  can  the  fenfe  of  Britons  be 

y~ 

fo  depraved  to  let  it  be  paft  in  England. 

At  the  fame  time,  can  there  be  any  incite- 

*  * 

ment  to  libidinous  attempts,  fo  ftrong,  as  thus 
reducing  the  young,  innocent,  and  virtuous,  to 
ruin  by  a  law,  which  the  enamour’d  heart  can 
never  conceive  to  be  right,  in  contradiftindtion  to 
that  which  has  always  been  deem’d  facred  and 
inviolable  till  now,  unlefs  fome  immoral  actions 
have  given  caufe  for  a  divorce. 

A 

Indeed,  if  this  law  fhould  pafs,  there  re¬ 
mains  but  one  greater  incentive  to  Juft  and  de¬ 
bauchery,  which  is  giving  premiums  to  him 
who  fhall  ruin  moil  virgins  ;  and  this  probably 
will  take  place  in  this  kingdom,  fooncr  than 

an  encouragement  to  virtue,  arts,  or  fciences  ; 

For 
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tor  inftance,  an  authentic  lift  ot  a  certain  number 
of  deflower’d  virgins  of  good  families,  may  give 
to  a  young  nobleman  an  enfigncy,  lieutenancy,  or 
captain’s  commiffion  in  the  guards,  and  in  like 
manner,  commiflions  in  the  common  marching 
regiments,  to  others  oi  the  gentry,  according  to 
their  merits. 

Other  young  men  of  lefs  honourable  pa* 
rentage,  Ions  of  corrupted  mayors,  and  perjured 
returning  officers,  may  be  provided  for  in  the 
cuftoms,  excife,  and  other  places,  according  to 
their  deferts  in  this  way  *,  and  laftly,  the  com¬ 
mon  people  may  be  remunerated  by  giving  fo 
much  a  maidenhead,  to  be  paid  by  the  church¬ 
wardens  of  parifhes,  as  they  do  already  for  a 
badger,  or  a  fox’s  head  :  this  would  complete 
the  fcheme.  Pray  tell  me,  if  the  promoters  of 
this  law  can  have  virtue  in  view,  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  public  utility,  whence  does  it  arife,  that 
when  the  perfon  of  age  fhall  have  contra&ed  this 
marriage,  and  offended  this  law,  he  is  not  to  be 
punifh’d  with  death  as  in  France  ? 

This  precaution  it  is  forefeen,  may  prevent 
this  artifice  of  ruining  virgins  by  a  falle  mar¬ 
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Hage,  the  perfon  who  would  then  be  ftrength- 
cn’d  in  his  powers  of  fedudion,  will  be  limit¬ 
ed  by  the  fear  of  punilhment,  and  confequently 
the  young  men  reftrain’d  from  gallantry,  and  de¬ 
bauch,  both  of  which  muft  ever  be  indulged  in 
a  nation,  that  is  to  be  undone :  and  then,  as  few 
of  thefe  offences  in  marriage,  may  be  commit- 
ted  under  fo  obftinate  a  check,  the  clergy  could 
not  be  loaded  with  infamy  :  Thus  two  great 
reafons  of  enading  this  law  may  be  deftroy’d 

4  *  :  *  r 

by  enading  this  claufe. 


If  feducing  young  girls  to  their  ruin,  and  their 

,  V 

proving  pregnant  from  this  interview,  is  to  be 
obligatory  on  the  man  to  marry  them,  as  it  is  in 
Holland  •,  then  will  not  the  virtuous  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  this  iflarid  receive  a  moll:  unmerciful  op- 
pofition  to  their  humane  difpofitions  of  ruining 
maids,  and  the  defign  of  the  law  be  entirely 
fruftrated  ? 


Does  it  not  evidently  appear  then,  that  this 
law,  if  it  is  paft,  will  tend  to  leffen  the  moral 

<  t  ,  4  1 

influence  and  power  of  the  clergy,  and  open  new 
roads  to  gallantry,  and  debauching  virgins  and 
is  not  this  following  the  Venetians  in  their  fa¬ 
vourite  maxims  of  ariftocratic  government  ? 

VoLrirr  H  Trtis 
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This  however  is  not  the  whole,  which  feems. 
intended  by  this  law  •,  minors  being  withheld 
from  difpofing  of  themfelves,  till  of  age,  are 
actually  in  the  hands  of  their  parents  or  guar¬ 
dians  till  that  hour;  during  which  time,  by 
coaxing,  by  threats,  by  promifes,  by  fale,  and 
ten  thoufand  other  methods,  they  may  eafily  en¬ 
gage  them  to  wed  the  perfons  they  pleafe  to 
enufe  for  them  ;  avarice  or  pride,  the  ruling 
pafiions  of  old  age  in  this  land,  will  oblige  pa¬ 
rents  to  wed  their  children  to  every  vice,  dif- 
eafe  and  deformity,  to  every  thing  difagreeable 
in  foul  and  body,  to  obtain  more  riches,  or  pro¬ 
cure  titles. 

Thus  then,  in  future  times,  the  great  fa¬ 
milies  uniting  with  the  rich,  will'  not  the  borough 
towns,  which  are  already  thoroughly  corrupted, 

chufe  the  wealthieft  candidates,  or  thofe  who 

> 

can  give  moft  money  for  them  ?  by  this  means 

will  the  reprefentatives  in  p — - be  any  longer 

thofe  of  the  people  ?  will  not  the  nobility  and 
commoners,  who  are  fufficiently  wealthy  to 
place  whom  they  pleafe  in  that  great  charge, 
rule  their  behaviour,  with  the  eafe  of  a  machine 

wound  up  to  go  as  they  chufe,  and  fet  to  ftrike 
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the  hours  right  or  wrong,  at  their  direction  ? 
Hence  may  it  not  hereafter  follow,  that  the  power 
of  money,  in  the  pofleffion  of  a  few,  fhafl  in¬ 
fluence  all,  and  oppofe  that  of  the  crown,  by 
purchafmg  a  p— — — - 1  which  may  alike  infringe 
the  regal  authority,  and  peoples  liberties,  in 
preference  of  their  own  power  \  a  cry  of  hounds 
fo  nicely  taught,  that  they  will  quit  the  prey  in 

full  chace.  If  the  minifterial  huntfman  throws  the 
pole  before  them  ;  or  hunt  down  a  lamb  with  as 

much  rage  as  a  fox,  if  halloo’d  by  him  to  the 
purfuit. 

Tin  i  s  nothing  can  fo  foon  effe&uate  as  this 
law,  which  if  it  pafs  mud  inevitably  produce  a 
union  of  riches  and  honors,  and  at  no  very  diftane 
period  prove  the  deftrudtion  of  the  Crown’s  legal 
authority,  and  the  peoples  juft  liberties,  and  ge- 

i 

nerate  an  ariftocracy  or  oligarchy  to  be  the  direct¬ 
ing  power  of  . this  nation. 

Then  tell  me*  do  not  you  plainly  perceive, 
this  feems  to  be  done  with  intent  foor.er  or  later  to 
render  the  clergy  of  the  eftablifhed  church  open 
to  contempt  and  infamy,  from  which  the  diflent- 
ing  teachers  are  exempted  by  this  very  act,  thefe 
having  no  power  of  performing  the  nuptial  rite  ? 

H  2  A3 
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A  s  the  Englilh  clergy,  excepting  a  few  aban¬ 
doned  men,  have  ever  been  the  friends  of  the  true 
government,  in  fupporting  the  king’s  rights, 
and  peoples  privileges,  it  becomes  abfolutely 
neceiTary  to  render  thefe  men  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  all,  before  their  do&rines  can  be  totally 
difregarded  *,  which  this  law  in  time  will  moll  ef¬ 
fectually  produce.  Thus  the  clergy  may  be  rem 
dered  dtfpifed  and  infamous,  the  virgins  of  moll 
beauty  and  belt  difpofitions  deftined  to  the  arms 
of  violators,  and  feducers  •,  the  legiQative  power 
given  into  the  hands  of  riches,  the  regal  authority, 
the  peoples  liberties  and  virtues  annihilated,  by 
one  law  againft  clandeftine  marriage. 

Is  it  not  evident  then,  that  the  Prelbyterian 
plan  of  government  which  was  in  vain  attempt¬ 
ed  by  that  infamous  race  of  men,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  firft,  by  arts,  arms,  and  alTafiination, 
is  at  prefent  very  near  being  effected  in  the  reign 
of  George  the  fecond,  and  the  king  and  people 
lofing  thofe  prerogatives  and  liberties  which  have 
coll  them  fo  much  blood  and  treafure,  fo  often 
and  fo  well  defended  by  the  arms  and  eloquence 
2  oi 
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of  their  anceftors,  by  the  artifice  of  minifterial 
men,  difguifed  in  the  fhape  of  a  law  ? 

I  n  this  way  will  the  Englilh  conftitution  one 
day  expire,  as  it  appears  to  my  eyes,  who  be¬ 
hold  objedls  with  lefs  partiality,  than  thofe  na¬ 
tives  who  either  oppofe  or  defend  the  minifterial 
power.  I  am, 

/ 

i  *  * 

Yours.,  &c. 
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To  the  Revere?id  Father  Batista 
: '  G  u  i  a  n  i,  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

T  S  ic  not  true,  that  individuals  may  be  very 

p 

defective  in  one  fenfe,  and  very  perfedt  in  an¬ 
other  ?  the  eye  may  fcarce  have  accuracy  enough 
to  diftinguifh  colours  at  a  little  diftance,  and 
yet  the  ear  may  be  fo  perfect  as  to  difeover  the 
fucceeding  notes  in  the  dying  vibration  of  one 
firing,  or  expiring  found  ot  one  bell  \  whilfl: 
another  perfon  {hall  difeover  the  leaft  deviation 
from  true  drawing,  or  varying  fhade  of  the  fame 
colour,  and  not  diftinguifh  one  air  or  tune  from 
another  :  the  fame  is  equally  true  in  the  other 
fenfes  of  fmelling,  touching,  and  hearing. 

Th  i  s  obfervation  has  led  me  to  imagine,  that 
the  fame  degrees  of  excellence  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fenfes  of  individuals,  may  charac- 
terife  a  whole  nation  in  this  refped. 
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In  pairing  thro*  Paris  to  this  city,  I  could 
not  avoid  being  greatly  aftonifhed  at  the  plea- 
fure  with  which  the  audience  feemed  to  be  de¬ 
lighted,  with  the  fingers  on  their  ftage  ;  for  that 
reafon  which  above  all  others  is  the  molt  dif- 
gufting  in  mufic,  the  being  eternally  out  of 

tune. 

Not  a  finger  in  the  opera  ever  performs  an 
air  without  that  error,  and  yet,  the  whole  au¬ 
dience  does  not  appear  the  leaf!:  fenfible  of  it : 
an  Italian  porter  would  have  raved  at  fuch 
founds,  and  left  the  theatre  inftantly,  half  mad, 
unlefs  the  finger  had  quitted  the  ftage. 

This  naturally  tnade  me  fuggeft,  that  this 
nation  in  general  is  defective  in  hearing  ;  the  or¬ 
gans  of  that  fenfe,  in  a  French  native,  are  not 
made  with  fufficient  delicacy,  to  diftinguifh  be¬ 
tween  being  in  tune,  and  not  in  tune  ;  whereas, 
thofe  of  an  Italian  peafant  are  extremely  accu¬ 
rate  in  this  fenfe. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  deficiency 
which  is  fo  notorious  in  this  part  of  the  organi- 

H  4  zation 
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zation  of  a  Frenchman,  is  amply  atoned  for,  by: 

T 

the  gi  es.t  perfection  of  the  fenfe  of  feeing, 

«  *  >  '4  * 

I  nt  all  attitudes  of  the  human  figure,  whether 
3n  dancing,  walking,  or  any  other*  kind  of  po¬ 
lite  aft  ion,  nothing  is  more  juft,  graceful,  and 
becoming,  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  trance, 
not  only  in  the  fuperior  ranks,  but  even  the  lower 
have  a  great  degree  of  that  becoming  aftion. 

Th  e  eyes  of  this  people  are  fo  extremely 
fubtle  and  diftinguifhing,  that  the  fmalleft  im¬ 
proper  aftion  in  a  player,  the  leaft  diftorted  or 

*■  *  t  -  - 

ung! aceful  motion  in  a  dancer’s  limbs  is  immedi¬ 
ately  perceived  ;  the  eye  of  that  perfon,  whofe  ear 
cannot  diftinguifh  between  an  inftrument  in  tune 
and  not,  difcerns  the  leaft  ungraceful  movement 
of  the  body,  and  receives  much  pain  from  it. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  muficians  of 
{  Paris  are  very  often  deficient  in  tuning  their  in- 
ftruments,  and  their  dancers  the  moft  graceful 
and  juft  in  all  the  attitudes  of  bodily  motion. 

This  fuperior  accuracy  of  fenfe  in  the  eye 
does  not  terminate  in  the  dancer,  it  goes  or.  in 

the 
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the  painter  and  ftatuary,  in  the  drawings,  deco^ 
rations  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds  of  toys  and 
furniture  ;  and  I  believe,  it  is  no  violation  of 
truth,  to  fay,  that  the  French  academy  of  painting 
and  fculpture  furnifhes  the  beft  matters  of  thefe 
kinds  in  Europe  at  prefent  :  this  you  mutt:  con- 
fefs  is  no  fmall  concettion  from  the  lips  of  an 
Italian,  where  thefe  arts  have  flouriflied  and 
reigned  in  all  the  zenith  of  perfection. 

Th  e  Englifh,  with  whom  I  have  long  rc- 
fided,  refemble  our  natives  in  the  delicacy  of 
hearing,  more  than  either  the  Italians  or  French 
in  that  of  eye-fight. 

Their  very  ballad- fingers  in  the  ftreets  are 
in  tune,  and  are  really  for  that  reafon  alone,  with¬ 
out  confidering  the  tafte  of  their  common  airs, 
a  more  agreeable  entertainment,  than  all  the 
voices  of  the  French  opera. 

The  ear  of  a  Briton  has  a  great  degree  of 
perfection,  fenfibility,  and  tafte  of  the  powers  of 
mufic ;  it  diftinguilhes  inftantly  between  the  plea- 
fures  which  are  communicated  by  inftruments 


in 
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in  tune,  and  thofe  which  are  not;  and  tho’ 

I  > 

many  of  the  hearers  know  not  the  reafon,  yet, 
their  difpleafure  is  vifible  in  their  faces,  when¬ 
ever  that  accident  happens  in  a  piece  of  mufic, 
which  has  before  given  them  delight. 

However  excellent  this  fenfe  of  hearing 
may  be  in  the  natives  of  this  itland,  even  in  the 
defendants  of  the  original  inhabitants,  as  I  re¬ 
marked  in  my  journey  into  Wales ;  it  is  mani- 
feft  that  the  accuracy  of  the  vifual  difeernment 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  French  j 
neither  men  or  women  prefent  themfelves  with 
that  grace,  which  is  fpread  over  all  the  behaviour 
of  both  fexes  in  Paris ;  they  neither  dance  or 
move  with  fuch  eafe  and  dignity  ;  one  degene¬ 
rates  into  flippant,  and  the  other  fwells  into  bur- 
lefque  ;  for  this  reafon  this  ifland  has  not  bred 
fine  dancers,  either  among  men  or  women. 

«  /  *  **  4  ' 

That  excellence  depends  on  the  perFeclion 
of  the  eye-fight,  and  is  totally  directed  by  that 
fenfe  *,  it  may  be  conceived  that  motions  in  dan- 
cing,  as  they  are  accommodated  to  mufic,  the 
dancer  ought  to  be  a  judge  of  that  alfo,  and  have 
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* 

a  nice  cor  3  this  indeed-*  is  true,  but  then  it  de¬ 
pends  on  die  knowing  the  time  of  the  compofi- 
tion,  and  not  difeerning  the  inftrument  s  being  in 
tune  3  a  mufician  may  be  a  mold  excellent  timid, 
and  the  hearer  a  good  judge  of  that  part,  tho  the 
firft  plays  the  whole  air  out  of  tune,  and  the 

dancer  knows  nothing  of  the  difference. 

\ 

* 

T  o  this  defedb  of  vifual  powers  may  it  not  be 
affigned,  that  England  has  not  yet  produced  a 
good  painter,  no  one  amongft  them  having  been 
remarkable  (I  mean  a  native)  for  either  drawing 
or  colouring  well  ? 

Even  the  foie  man  of  great  invention  a- 
mongft  the  painters,  has  been  fomewhat  deficient 
in  drawing  and  colouring  :  tho  his  tanfy  has 
been  luxuriant  and  juft,  yet  the  other  parts, 
which  depend  on  the  perfedtion  of  the  fenfe  of 
feeing,  have  been  unequal  to  that  of  the  ima¬ 
gination. 

These  natural  and  original  defers  may  pro¬ 
bably  prevent  the  Englifh  from  ever  having  ex¬ 
cellent  painters  amongft  the  natives,  and  the 
French  from  producing  exquifite  muficians. 

To 
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T  o  what  other  caufe  can  it  be  afcribed,  that 
tho’  the  fame  mental  powers  have  (hewn  them- 
felves  in  their  writings  of  fanfy,  which  are  necef- 
fary  to  make  excellent  painters  and  muficians, 
that  thofe  artifts  are  yet  unproduced  amongft  the 
natives  of  this  ifle  and  that  kingdom  ?  I  am, 

i  4  .  , 

Tour  mojt  obedient  fervant 

* 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Curtio 
M  arinelli  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

*  / 

IT  is  not  in  thefe  maxims  alone  which  I  lafl: 

fent  you,  that  the  minifterial  part  of  this 
kingdom  imitates  the  Venetian  policy  befides 
the  toleration,  not  to  fay  the  encouragement  given 
to  gallantry,  and  contemning  the  clergy,  there 
is  yet  one  other  fcandal  belonging  to  that  ftate, 
which  is  publicly  encouraged  in  this. 

This  is  the  countenancing  that  poifonous  and 
pernicious  race  of  informers,  a  fet  of  men  juftiy 
detefted  by  all  preceding  nations  ;  beings  which 
are  engendered  from  the  rottennefs  of  a  peoples 
morals,  and  a  minifter’s  nefarious  fchemes,  like 
monfters  in  the  mud  of  Nilus,  or  fnakes  in  dung 
and  putrefadlion. 

Indeed,  every  one  is  too  fenfible  that  fuch 
hysena-beings  have  ever  exifted,  and  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  kingdoms,  particularly  towards  their 

decline  ;  but  that  they  fhould  be  publicly  known, 

and 
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and  then  openly  and  honourably  remunerated,, 
is  an  inftance  unexemplified  in  any  virtuous  na¬ 
tion  ancient  or  modern. 

Indeed,  in  London  there  are  no  heads  of 
wood  as  at  Venice,  into  which  informations  may 
be  conveyed,  excepting  thofe  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  thefe  are  of  that  wood  out  of  which  a 
ftatuary  would  be  egregioufiy  puzzled  to  make 
a  Mercury. 

There  are  fome  inftances,  when  informa¬ 
tion  becomes  a  virtue  *,  the  Have  that  overheard 
the  defigns  of  the  fons  of  the  elder  Brutus,  to 
fubvert  the  government  and  re  (lore  the  Tar- 
quins  to  Rome  ;  the  difcoverers  of  the  Catali- 
nian  confpiracy  ^  each  deferved  public  thanks, 
and  honourable  remuneration :  the  importance 

of  the  difcovery  erafed  the  blacknefs  of  the 

* 

heart,  which  generally  attends  fuch  degenerate 
beings  ;  a  virtuous  naan  even  might  have  done 
this. 

$ 

Bot  in  trivial  affairs,  fuch  as  the  inadver¬ 
tent  and  unbecoming  expreffions  of  three  intoxi¬ 
cated  boys,  where  no  danger  could  attend  the 

indif- 


. 
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fy  « 

indifcretion,  in  a  place  where  they  had  not  the 

leaft  intereft,  which  the  informer  muft  perfect- 

» 

ly  know,  is  it  not  amazing  he  fhould  find  ho¬ 
nourable  encouragement  for  fueh  bafenefs  ? 

Added  to  this,  the  very  fituation  he  was 
in,  the  meannefs  of  his  birth,  the  diftrefs  of  his 
circumftances,  his  known  character  and  the  public 
contempt  for  it,  fhould  have  lefiened  the  weight 
of  his  information,  tho’  it  had  excufed  in  feme 
meafure  his  daring  to  do  it. 

Y  e  T,  fuch  is  the  reception  he  has  met  with 
at  the  M - r's  hands,  that  it  is  pofitively 


afferted,  he  is  to  receive  fome  confiderable 
dignity  in  the  church  for  his  information  ;  fo 

honourable  is  the  name  and  occupation  of  an 

.  / 

informer  become  in  this  ifland,  that  henceforth  it 
probaoly  will  advance  the  bafeft  born  to  the  rank 
of  poffefiing  what  is  worthy  of  the  acceptation  of 
nobility  *,  it  is  even  rumoured,  that  a  noble  earl’s 
fon,  and  this  mod  pernicious  of  all  beings  to  fo- 
ciety,  are  to  receive  the  fame  honors  on  the 
fame  day. 
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*  ,  .  » 

This  I  cannot  believe  to  be  true :  will  any 

minifter  be  fo  weak  and  unmannerly,  to  throw 
fo  flagrant  a  contempt  on  the  noble  perfon  who 
is  deftined  to  this  honor,  to  plate  on  the  famfe 
rank  with  him  a  proftituted  informer  ?  Can  it  be 
conceived  that  any  defcehdarit  of  a  noble  Family 
can  bear  fuch  an  infult  on  that  refped  he  was  borh 
to,  and  is  due  to  him  ;  or,  that  thofe  who  havt 
already  received  that  dignity  will  fit  on  the  farrTe 
leat  with  infamy,  and  fuffef  it  to  tarnilh  the  ho¬ 
nors  of  their  office,  by  the  peftilential  effluvia 
which  efcape  from  it. 

r  v  •  <  f 

Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  a  M - r  will 

difgrace  the  charadter  of  a  divine,  and  efface  the 

influence  which  a  teacher  and  inftrudtor  of  mo- 

•  > 

rality  and  religion  ought  to  have  over  the  minds 
of  men,  by  thus  dignifying  ecclefiaftically  the 
moft  infamous  of  all  charaders  ?  will  he  bring 
a  difgrace  on  the  religion  of  Chrift,  by  exalting 
the  Ifcariot  of  his  apoftles,  and  annihilate  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  its  dodrines,  by  rewarding  the  adions  of 
thofe  men  which  it  detefts. 

t  *  >f 

If  this  fhould  be  done,  henceforth  will  the 
Britons  pretend,  that  the  church  in  England  is 


•  a,  \  •' 
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tto  refuge  for  thofe  who  deferve  ignoni^inu: 
ptinifhment,  and  condemning  the  Italians,  aflert 
that  it  offers  no  fandtuary  for  villains. 


Yet,  believe  me,  fir,  there  are  thofe  who  are 
pofitive  in  aflferting  that  this  creature  will  be 
publicly  honoured,  and  affign  this  real'on  for  it  ; 


Nothing,  fay  they,  is  fo  much  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  by  the  adminiflration,  as  a  total  extirpation 
of  Jacobitifm  •,  if  there  remain  no  fymptoms  of 
attachment  to  the  Stuart  family,  in  England,  what 
will  the  Whigs  have  to  offer  to  their  matter,  when 
he  would  purfue  what  feems  right  to  him,  and 
fata!  to  themfdves  ?  or,  how  amufe  the  people, 
when  they  are  inclined  to  trunfadt  lomething  per 
nicious  to  the  peoples  welfare,  with  dangerous  de- 
fjgns  from  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  at  Rome* 
whofe  intereft  the  laft  rebellion  has  proved  not  to 
•  be  worth  fix-pence  in  England, 


A  difcoVery  of  boys  (peaking  treafon,  is 

... 

a  very  acceptable  fervice  to  thofe  who  are  dBfer- 


mined  to  dupe  the 


and  deceive  the  peo¬ 


ple  ;  it  is  irjftantly  heightened  into  fomething 
of  the  mod  criminal  nature,  fpreading  like  a 
pefilence,  and  founded  ili  the  royal  ear  as  il  all 
Vol.  II.  ]  England 
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England  ( except  thofe  who  have  the  honor  to 
approach  his  perfon)  were  his  enemies  and  in  arms 

againft  him  *,  than  which,  nothing  is  kfs  true. 

« 

A  rebellious  fong  from  a  drunken  peafant  is 
the  delight  of  a  Whig  $  arid  he  that  informs  fhalf 
find  his  reward. 

S  ho  u  L  D  tho  waves  of  Jacobitifm  be  entirely 
hufhed,  and  no  little  murmuring  remain  upon 
the  fhore,  the  eyes  of  all  England  would  be 
turned  on  the  miniftry;  the  people  would  Toon  be 
convinced  how  neceffary  it  is  to  change  the  ad- 

miniftration,  and  the - himfelf  cured  of  the 

groundlefs  fear  of  lofing  his - by  the  contri¬ 

vances  of  Jacobites  (of  which  there  is  no  dan- 

* 

ger)  perceive,  that  his  juft  prerogative  and  autho¬ 
rity  were  fecretly  undermining  by  the  Whigs  ^ 

and  thus,  the  Tories  might  again  find  favour 
in  his  eyes,  the  only  pcrfons  whofe  principles 
at  prefent  can  fuftain  alike  the  king’s  juft  pow¬ 
er,  and  the  peoples  lav/ful  rights. 

H  e  n  c  e  you  fee  a  little  trcafon  is  acceptable 
to  the  miniftry  of  England  -7  it  is  the  butcreis  of 
their  caufc,  it  keeps  them  from  falling  into  con- 
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tempt  and  ruin,  and  therefore  all  intelligence  of 
that  nature  is  moft  acceptably  received. 

Tat  public  news-papers,  favoured  by  the  ad- 
miniftration,  teem  with  longs  and  health's  filled 
with  treafon*  reported  to  be  fung  and  drank  in 
the  diftant  cities  of  England*  whilfl  affidavits  to 
the  contrary  are  coming  daily  from  the  fame 
places  *,  thus,  the  Whigs  are  labouring  by  all 
poffible  means  to  keep  Jacobitifm  alive,  and  the 
Tories  to  exftinguifh  it  *,  for  certain  it  is,  that  no 
future  king,  who  entertains  no  terror  from  Ja¬ 
cobites,  will  continue  the  adminiftration  in  the 
hands  of  Whigs*  who  has  the  lead  penetration 
into  the  confequences  of  what  has,  and  always 
mult  follow  the  principles  on  which  they  pro¬ 
ceed  *  if  he  Ihould*  he  may  as  well  change  pla¬ 
tes  with  the  waxen  figure  of  king  William  in 
Weft  minder  abbey*  and  be  gazed  at  by  boys 
for  halfpence*  and  that  figure  removed  ’  to 
St.  James's  to  reign*  and  be  drawn  to  the 

« - - — —  —  ~  in  the  old  ftate-coach  four  or 

five  times  a  year  for  an  airing,  to  prevent  both 
machines  from  growing  mouldy* 
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T  h  e  v  tell  me  too,  that  the  difgrace  of  the 
clergy  is  another  objeft  which  the  great  have  in 
view  ;  and  that  this  is  moil  effediually  obtained 
by  filling  it  with  ignominious  members.  I  am. 
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7 0  the  Reverend  Father  Vincenzo 
Spinello  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

OTHING  is  fo  frequently  met  with 
as  difcontent,  in  the  manners  and  expref- 
fions  of  the  Englifti  people,  and  nothing  fo  un¬ 
common  as  that  difpofition  amongft  the  French  ; 
a  Briton  growls  at  his  fituation  in  life  all  day 
long,  and  a  Frenchman  appears  pleafed  with  his  ; 
and  yet,  the  former  extols  the  mode  of  his  go¬ 
vernment  beyond  all  others  in  Europe,  and  af¬ 
firms,  that  England  is  the  only  land  of  liberty 
and  happinefs :  this,  as  paradoxical  as  it  feems 
to  be,  is  not  owing  (as  the  inhabitants  imagine) 
to  the  eafterly  winds,  fogs  or  rains,  which  are 
in  this  ifland  more  frequent  than  in  lome  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  mind  takes  little  tindlure  from  winds 
or  weather  ;  whatever  difpofitions  prevail,  the 

I  3  caufes 

V9MM1 
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caufes  are  to  be  found  in  tke  mind  alone,  and 
in  mental  nature. 

If  we  examine  the  wavwardnefs  of  an  E n- 

glifhman,  the  little  inclination  he  has  to  follow 

,  f  #  ,  , 

any  opinion  but  his  own,  whether  conceived  to 
be  right,  or  preferred  becaufe  he  would  have  it 

foi  we  {hull  find  fomething  of  that  kind  in  him 

1  * 

not  to  be  found  in  a  Frenchman, 

* 

T  h  e  fame  caufe  is  the  fource  of  difeontent  as 
well  as  waywardnefs,  and  takes  its  rife  from  the 
nature  of  the  Englifh  government,  as  it  is  at  pre* 
lent  conducted,  not  as  originally  conftituted. 

A  child  born  to  a  great  eftate,  the  only 
fon  of  a  great  family,  never  feels  the  leaft  curb 
to  his  inclinations  •,  he  is  indulged  in  every  thing 
reafonable  and  unreafonable,  and  this  naturally 
brings  difeontent  on  the  mind,  a  wayward 
difpofition  that  having  been  foothed  by  the  pof- 
feffion  of  every  folly,  at  laft,  has  nothing  to  de- 
fire  and  pofTefs  which  has  not  been  already  grant¬ 
ed  :  it  becomes  by  that  means  the  moft  peevifh, 
difquiet,  and  difpleafed  creature  upon  earth,  eter¬ 
nally  diffipated  and  perplexed. 


Human 
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Human  nature  cannot  fupport  univerfal 
Indulgence  and  be  happy;  the  foul  unchecked 
will  no  more  bear  happinefs,  than  trees  unpruned 
good  fruit ;  it  runs  wild,  ftraggles  into  long  un¬ 
bearing  branches  and  leaves,  and  becomes  fterile.  • 
Without  reftraint  from  many  things,  it  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man  to  enjoy  nothing;  we  know  not' 
the  good  of  what  we  have,  but  by  being  denied 
in  a  great  meafure  what  we  wifli.  Something 
to  purfue,  yet  unpofiHTed,  is  neceffary  to  keep 
the  mind  fweet  and  wholfome,  it  will  grow  pu¬ 
trid  like  large  waters  without  motion. 

Thus,  in  gentlemen  educated  from  their  youth, 
in  a  manner  which  teaches  the  good  of  things  en¬ 
joyed,  by  the  being  difpofleffed  of  others,  the  de¬ 
fire  of  conforming  to  the  will  of  their  fuperiors, 
and  obtaining  thefe  prohibited  pieafures,  models 
their  minds  and  gives  them  that  eafe  and  happi¬ 
nefs,  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  thofe  who  have 
been  truly  educated. 

T o  apply  this  to  a  whole  people,  the  fame 
indulgence  when  we  fpeak  of  nations,  is  to  be 
found  amongft  the  Englilh  ;  that  is,  in  the  hu- 

I  4  moured 
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mo u red  heir  of  a  large  eftate  amongft  indivi¬ 
duals*,  they  have  been  long  fpoiled  by  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  minifters,  who  knowing  that  to  govern 
wrong  and  fecurely,  is  obtainable  only  by  that 
licence,  every  criminal  indulgence  is  nurfed,  and 
there  remains  but  one  punifliable  fin,  which  is, 
that  of  oppofmg  the  minifter.  In  this  people,  no 
decorum  binds,  no  laws  have  reftraint,  it  is  the 
avowed  maxim  that  every  man  has  a  right  to 
think  for  himfeif ;  whereas,  no  perfon  is  fo  lit¬ 
tle  to  be  trufted  to  any  conduct,  as  a  man  in 
general  to  himfeif.  Religion  is  here  juft  what 
every  man  conceives  it  to  be,  it  is  predeftina- 
tion,  free-will,  or  folly,  methodifm,  quakerifm, 
prefbyterianifm,  moravianifm,  anythingifm,  no- 
thingifm,  and  ten  thoufand  other  enthufiaftiq 
vagaries, 

\  *  4 

Th  u  s,  in  tins  cafe  as  in  that  of  children,  in¬ 
dulgence  has  taken  off  the  joy  of  what  they  pof- 
fefs,  and  a  Briton,  compared  with  other  nations, 
is  as  wayward  and  unhappy  as  a  child,  that  has 
never  been  reftrained,  is  amongft  thofe  who  have 
been  differently  educated  \  from  the  fame  fource 
both  take  their  rife. 

Human 
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Human-  nature  is  as  weak  at  fifty,  as  at  fif¬ 
teen  y  objects  and  purfuits  are  changed  indeed, 

yet,  without  more  truth  in  the  latter  than  the  firft 
and  what  is  called  wifdom  is  no  other  in  gene¬ 
ral,  than  doing  what  cuftom  has  made  more 
becoming  a  certain  age  :  it  has  no  difference  in 
the  effential  parts  of  things,  and  that  difcretion 

'  i 

which  we  fo  much  applaud  in  ieventy  years,  is  in 
general  nothing  elfe  than  being  tired  with  old 
follies,  and  not  having  refolution,  or  having  too 
much  indifference,  to  purfue  new.  The  Englifh 
being  unreftrained  foon  grow  weary  of  all  things 
that  Ledium  vitay  for  which  fenfation  they  have  no 
word,  is  the  only  thing  which  is  left  them  at 
forty  •,  how  charming  is  a  day’s  reft  to  a  labour¬ 
ing  man  who  feels  it  but  rarely  ?  how  indifferent 
is  that  care  to  thofe  who  never  labour  ?  they  have 
poffeffed  and  enjoyed  all,  and  there  is  nothing  to 

wifh,  unlefs  it  be  that  of  wifhing  great  part  of 

\ 

their  lives  unpaft. 

This,  methinks,  will  explain  the  Englifh  dif* 
pofition,  and  the  contrary  will  develope  that  of 
the  French. 
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T  o  be  happy,  we  mud  neither  be  indulged 
too  much,  nor  reftrained  too  violently  ;  the  mind 
ot  man  cannot  be  truly  at  eafe  in  either  fttua- 
tion  ;  in  the  firft  it  runs  rapidly  down  like  a 
dock  without  a  pendulum,  to  fteady  and  dire# 
us  motions ;  in  the  other,  it  is  fo  clogged  with 
parts,  that  no  weight  or  fpring  can  move  it. 

The  French  feem  to  have  this  happy  me¬ 
dium  i  their  government,  tho’  called  defpotic  by 
thofe  who  underftand  it  not,  has  juft  that  kind  of 
liberty  which  human  nature  in  opulent  focieties  is 
able  to  bear  indulged  in  all  that  can  reafonably 
make  the  happinefs  of  a  nation,  the  monarch’s  will 
enforcing  no  more  than  what  the  laws  of  England 
want  to  put  them  in  motion,  and  providing  ex*. 

pedients  for  thofe  momentary  reftraints,  which 

‘  .  ✓ 

it  is  difficult  to  provide  in  a  mixt  government, 
and  yet  which  all  governments  want. 

The  inhabitants  of  France  being  reftrained 
from  doing  ill  by  laws  and  power,  the  mind 
does  not  contraft  that  licentious  habit  of  difcon- 

•tent,  which  the  manners  of  England  impart  by 
an  univerlal  indulgence  ;  it  feels  its  ftate  by  be¬ 
ing 
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frig  withheld  by  law  and  education,  with  free¬ 
dom  fufficient  to  tafte  freedom,  and  not  fated 
with  draughts  of  lufcious  licentioufnefs,  which 
intoxicate,  and  efface  the  relifh  of  ali  happinefs. 

This  feems  to  mq  to  be  the  caufe  of  the 
difference  between  the  Englifh  and  the  French  ; 
and  neither  winds  or  rains,  degrees  of  climates, 
diet  or  drink,  has  made  the  different  difpcfitions 
of  the  two  nations. 

The  Englifh,  not  free  but  licentious,  are  dif- 
contented  in  all  things,  and  ftrangers  to  the  joys 
of  true  focial  liberty. 

The  French,  more  controuled  by  conflitution, 
and  free  in  focial  life,  tafte  the  true  fweets  of 
liberty,  which  are  to  be  found  in  living  together, 

J  .J  .  k  O  .*  *  .  .1  P  ’  i 

With  a  native  of  the  firft,  we  are  uncertain 
of  his  difpofition  for  two  hours  together  •,  too 
proud  to  indulge  any  one’s  inclinations  but  his 
own,  he  becomes  as  unfocial  as  an  owl,  as  omi¬ 
nous,  difpleafing,  and  to  be  avoided. 

With  the  other,  you  are  fure  of  his  temper  ; 

he  is  too  polite  to  be  changing  momentarily  like 

the 


f 
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the  colours  of  a  camelion,  or  the  feathers  of 
a  pigeon’s  neck  with  every  rhotion  •,  he  never  fails 
to  pleafe  himfelf  by  pleafing  you  ;  and  yet  the 
Englifh  are  called  fteady,  and  the  French  a  fickle 
nation,  the  contrary  of  which  is  the  truth.  The 
Superiority  of  the  French  to  the  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment,  appeared  once  fo  ftriking  to  a  Scotch 
member  of  parliament,  that  it  produced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ftory. 

V  ' '  '  *  ft*  I 

v  f  •  *  *  J 

I  t  feems  there  had  been  a  gentleman  of  that 
nation  in  parliament  for  feme  time,  during  the 
reign  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  conftant- 
ly  given  his  vote  with  him,  and  yet  never  afked 
him  any  favour;  this,  confidering  his  country, 
appeared  to  the  minifter’s  eyes  a  more  ftrange 
phenomenon,  than  ice  in  the  dog-days ;  he  could 
by  no  means  reconcile  it  to  himfelf,  he  put 
together  in  his  mind  Scotland,  this  man,  and 
affcing  no  favour,  and  could  not  pofiably  bring 
any  folutioo  of  this  Angular  appearance. 


Distrusting  therefore  his  being  of  that 
country,  he  acquainted  a  friend  of  his  with  this 
gentleman’s  behaviour,  and  delired  him  to  bring 
him  to  dine  at  his  houfe ;  where  being  come.  Sir 

Robert 


/ 
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Robert  thanked  him  for  his  friendfhip,  and  then 
afking  to  what  reafon  it  was  owing 

The  Scotch  gentleman  replied,  Sir,  I  have 

lived  long  in  France,  and  from  thence  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  is  the  beft  government  in  the  world  ; 
and  in  troth  as  I  fee  you  are  advancing  with  all 
your  powers,  to  bring  about  a  good  work  of  the 
like  kind  in  England,  I  am  determined  my 
voice  lhall  not  be  wanting  to  fo  laudable  an  un¬ 
dertaking. 

Sir  Robert  fmiled,  and  there  ended  the  con- 
verfation.  I  am, 


Tour  moji  obedient. 


LET- 


\ 
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do  the  Reverend  Rather  Loren  Ed 
Franciosini  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

MA  Y  it  not  be  faid,  that  the  ruling  fpirit 
of  a  nation  is  more  or  lefs  vifible,  in  the 
adtions  of  all  forts  of  that  people  which  dwells 
in  it,  from  the  common  labourer  and  artizan, 
to  the  firft  nobleman  in  the  nation  ?  amidft  the 
lower  clafs  it  is  to  be  found  as  eonfpicuous  as  a- 
mongft  the  higheft,  and  the  rags  and  fat  living 
of  the  workmen  of  England,  fpeak  the  idea  of 
liberty,  as  much  as  the  difregard  and  inattention 
which  is  to  be  found  amongft  the  inhabitants  of 
quality  and  riches. 

The  ruling  whimfy  of  the  lowefi  people  of 
England,  is  to  be  what  they  call  free,  and  to 
be  carelefs  of  offending  any  man.  I  o  lofe,  in 
drunkennefs,  all  diftindtion  between  birth  and  ob- 
fcurity,  nobility  and  bafeneis,  underffanding  and 
ignorance,  to  affront  fuperiors  and  defy  the  laws, 

nuke 
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rhake  what  are  called  the  effential  requi Cites  of  li¬ 
berty  by  thefe  good  people  of  England. 


T  o  fupport  this  glowing  fpirit  as  it  ought, 
and  keep  the  heart  warmed  with  its  own  mag¬ 
nanimity,  nothing  is  lb  truly  effedual  as  a  large 
quantity  of  inebriating  liquor  ;  in  confequence  of 
this,  all  decoration  is  negle&ed,  and  in  this  light 
the  fliattered  coat  is  to  be  confidered  only  as  an 
old  enfign,  which  has  been  eiuch  torn  and  fuf* 
fered  in  the  defence  of  liberty. 


Their  daily  labour  is  licentioufly  fw’allowed 
down  their  throat }  liberty  is  the  word  ;  and  the 
artfft’s  hands  are  only  employed  to  find  him  li¬ 
quor  and  infolence.  This  is  the  ruling  pafiion  of 
an  Englilh  common  man,  fpirituous  liquors  in- 
creafe  his  ideal  freedom,  and  flatter  his  fenfation  of 
greatnefs,  ’till  he  becomes  as  great  as  a  lord ;  liberty 
plucks  juftice  by  the  nofe.  “  The  baby  beats  the 
“  nurle,  and  quite  athwart  goes  all  decorum.” 

Sn  abcespear. 


Owing  to  this  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the  Indians 
of  America  are  all  great  lovers  of  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors  i  it  exalts  the  favourite  notions  of  their 


own 
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own  prowefs,  and  every  warrior  becomes  a  Her* 
cules  by  the  influence  of  that  inflaming  liquor* 

To  fhew  you  what  extravagant  and  unjuft 
ideas  the  people  of  England  have  annexed  to  the 
word  Liberty,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  what  I 
faw  in  the  pit  of  the  play-houfe. 

It  happened  that  the  king,  and  fomc  others 
of  the  royal  family,  were  at  the  comedy  that 
evening;  when,  according  to  cuftom,  the  com¬ 
pany  took  off  their  hats ;  one  however,  near  me, 
amongft  others,  kept  his  on  his  head ;  when 
taking  the  liberty  to  fpeak  to  him,  and  afking 
if  he  paid  no  refpedt  to  the  appearance  of  his 
king  ?  he,  knowing  by  my  voice  that  I  was  a 
ftranger,  replied,  u  That,  thank  God,  they  were 

<c  a  free  people,  and  he  would  not  take  off  his 

* 

“  hat  to  any  king  alive.” 

Don’t  imagine  this  man  was  attached  to  the 
Stuart  intereft,  it  proceeded  only  from  pure  ca¬ 
price  or  ill  manners,  which  in  ten  thoufand  dif¬ 
ferent  fhapes  is  dignified  in  this  land  with  the 
celeftial  name  of  Liberty.  During  an  election 
of  members  for  Weft  mi  niter,  the  popular  excla¬ 
mation 
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mation  was,  Liberty,  Liberty  !  and  no  French 
ftrollers!  as  if  a  troup  of  comedians  of  that  na¬ 
tion  could  deftroy  the  liberties  of  England. 

In  Naples  the  contrary  of  this  difpofition  pre¬ 
vails  *  there  you  fhall  fee  a  fmith  or  common 
artifan  Hand  at  his  door  with  a  pair  of  crimfon- 
velvet  breeches  decorated  with  gold  lace,  and  a 
laced  waiftcoat ;  liberty  is  a  found  not  known  in 
their  country  ;  therefore  the*  mod  favourite  idea 
is  to  look  like  a  gentleman,  which  notion  flatters 
him  into  the  expence  of  a  laced  fuit  and  velvet, 
and  that  again  into  his  being  a  gentleman* 

Pomp  is  fo  much  the  feducing  notion  of  the 
Neapolitan,  that  if  he  cannot  hire  a  boy  to  walk 
after  his  wife  to  church,  he  will  put  on  his  fword 
and  follow  her  himfelf  to  give  her  an  air  of  gran¬ 
deur.  An  Englifhman  would  rob  on  the  high¬ 
way,  or  fell  himfelf  a  Have,  with  as  much  good 
will,  as  follow  his  wife  to  church  in  that  manner. 

' .  \ 

A  s  to  matters  of  the  belly,  the  Neapolitan  is 
eafily  contented ;  give  him  only  his  water-melon 
with  ice,  and  he  may  fare  as  you  pleafe  in 
other  refpe&s  cf  diet. 
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The  peafants  wives  of  that  country  go  to 
market  in  a  cloth- of- gold  jacket,  and  a  fcarlet 

petticoat  double  laced  with  gold  ;  the  afs  which 

\ 

brings  her  and  her  wares  is  alfo  charged  with  the 
precious  load  of  her  inftrument  of  mufic,  with 
this  flie  amufes  herfelf  during  her  time  of 
Haying  at  market. 

Thus  you  fee  freedom  creates  the  love  of 
ftrong  liquors,  and  arbitrary  power  fobriety 
one  loves  to  warm  himfelf  into  inlolence  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  authority,  two  things  which  he  calls 
liberty,  becaufe  he  may  do  it  uncontrouled  ;  and 
the  other  is  afraid  of  being  intoxicated,  left  his 
lips  fhould  utter  fome  difrefpeftful  or  indecent 
expreflion,  and  he  fhould  fuffer  for  it. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  collected  from  the 
ancients,  that  the  old  Italians  were  no  enemies 
to  wine,  but  indulged  their  glafs  whilft  freedom 
lafted  amongfl  them  •,  which  cuftom  they  would 
have  preferved  to  this  hour,  if  the  fear  of  being 
betrayed  by  intemperance  to  inadvertent  expref- 
fions  had  not  begotten  the  prefent  reigning  mode 
of  fnow-water  and  fine  cloaths. 
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The  Sabine  and  Falernian  wine,  the  delights 
of  Horace  and  Maecenas,  had  never  been  ne¬ 
glected  and  unknown  had  Rome  continued  free  ; 
which  is  another  reafon  for  burning  his  Holinefs 
in  this  ifland,  and  to  an  Englifh  idea  of  liberty 
a  calamity  not  eafily  to  be  paffed  over  with  all 
their  philofophy. 

From  what  I  have  faid  you  may  imagine, 
that  this  difpofition  to  wine  creates  no  unfrequent 
infolence  in  the  ftreets  of  London ;  and  yet, 
ftrange  to  tell  in  this  kingdom,  this  intemper¬ 
ance  has  an  effeCt  not  fo  mifchievous  as  one 

would  expedt,  if  we  confider  it  in  a  political 
light.  Adieu, 


I  am  your  mofi  obedient  fervant . 


K  2  LET- 
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1*o  the  Reverend  Father  Filippo 
B  o  n  i  n  i,  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

•  \  ...  , 

IT  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  too  much 

zeal  to  ferve  frequently  degenerates  into 
meannefs,  and  difpleafes  a  generous  heart  more 
than  a  becoming  attention  paid  to  yourfelf  and  to 
him  you  would  oblige  ;  the  excefs  of  complaL- 
fance  deftroys  the  whole  effedt  of  it,  and  very 
often  entirely  difappoints  the  expectations  of 
him  that  pays  it it  is  dangerous  to  give  too 
much  of  any  thing,  left  by  the  frequency  of  it 
the  minds  of  the  receivers  become  accuftomed 
to  that  manner  of  treatment,  and  flight  the 
giver,  who  rather  feems  to  be  profufe  in  his  do¬ 
nations  than  generous  in  his  fpirit  •,  yet  would 
they  entirely  defert  him  if  he  ftiould  be  remifs 
in  the  ufual  cuftoms,  which  he  has  fo  long  con¬ 
tinued.  Such  is  the  nature  of  man  in  general. 
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It  is  not  in  behaviour  of  common  life  alone 
that  this  excels  of  giving  may  deftroy  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  it.  The  full  enjoyment  of  every  objedt, 
the  mod  defired  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  > 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  makes  the  poffeffor 
rather  unhappy,  by  having  never  tailed  the  differ¬ 
ence  which  attends  the  want  of  them,  than 
bleffed  with  their  poffeffion.  This  very  fre- 

/  I 

quently  creates  inattention  in  nations,  as  well 
as  in  private  men ;  and  often  dupes  the  mi- 
nifter  to  the  artifices  of  other  kingdoms,  as  it 
does  the  individual  to  the  fchemes  of  thofe  about 
him. 

Nothing  is  fo  common  in  tfjis  kingdom, 
as  to  fee  a  young  gentleman  born  to  wealth  and 
every  thing  neceffary  for  happinefs,  who  lias 
fcarce  tailed  difappointment  in  his  pleafures  dur¬ 
ing  youth,  to  become  tired  and  inattentive,  and 
without  ever  being  profufe  or  even  generous,  his 
eftate  moulders  into  ruin  by  the  corroding  power 
of  thofe  fycophants  who  furround  him  ;  and  this 
entirely  owing  to  inattention  and  neglect  of  exa¬ 
mining  his  affairs. 


Some- 
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Something  like  this  feems  to  be  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  Englifh  miniftry  •,  they  have  fuffer* 
ed  the  kingdom  to  crumble  into  .duft  •,  and, 
mortgaging  one  revenue  after  another  thro’  care- 
lefsnefs  of  remedying  it  in  times  of  peace,  it 
at  prefent  can  fcarce  produce  income  fufficient 
for  the  neceffary  fupplies  and  occurrences  of  the 
year,  and  is  become  difabled  from  oppofing  its 
enemies  in  time  of  war. 

The  country  gentleman,  who  in  this  filia¬ 
tion  is  neighbour  to  another  who  is  not,  is  fure 
to  have  his  lands  invaded  by  the  latter  •,  he  kills 
the  game  which  the  other  breeds,  and  preferves 
his  own.  The  negligence  of  one  increafes  the 
infolence  of  the  other  ;  they  each  know  one  am 
other’s  circumhances,  and  luffering  on  one  fide 
is  the  natural  confequence  of  the  needy  and  ne¬ 
gligent,  as  prefumption  is  of  him  who  is  at  eafe 

and  in  full  riches. 

Me th  i  nks  the  Englifh  are  in  the  fituation 
of  the  inattentive  and  needy  man,  and  the  French 
in  that  of  the  aftive  and  wealthy  •,  and  the  fame 

effeds  follow,  in  confequence  of  this  behaviour, 

in 
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in  the  two  nations,  which  are*  confequent  in 
thofe  of  the  individuals. 

•  1  • 

♦  1 

Owing  to  this  it  feems  to  be,  that  in  the 
Eaftern  and  Weftern  colonies  the  French  attack 
the  fubjedls  of  this  country,  and  treat  them  with 
a  flight  which  could  never  have  proceeded  but 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fituation  of 
the  fupplies  of  this  nation,  and  an  abfolute  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  minifter  which  directs  them.  7'hey 
know  perfectly  that  at  prefent  this  people  can 
but  badly  fuftain  the  expence  of  a  war,  and  that 
the  minifter  underftands  little  how  to  direbt  a 

t  V 

kingdom  in  that  circumftance :  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  by  experience  of  his  pufillanimity,  and 
judging  of  the  powers  of  a  nation  nor  by  the 
money  which  it  can  raife  alone,  but  by  the  wif- 
dom  of  thofe  who  muft  direct  its  fleets  and  ar¬ 
mies,  proceed  in  confequence  of  that  knowledge, 
and  conftantly  attain  fome  advantage  in  peace 

by  attempting  fomething  like  v/ar. 

7  '  *»  i 

The  French  know  that  this  minifter  will 
and  muft  bear  much  before  an  open  rupture  can 
be  declared  by  him  ;  and,  making  the  proper 
ufe  of  human  knowledge,  creep  infenfibiy  on  the 

K  4  poflfefiions 
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pofleffions  which  the  Englifh  fubjedls  have  fettled 
in  America.  ’Tis  probable  they  will  not  ceafe 
till  they  come  to  the  fea  fhore,  their  purfuit  is 

one  fettled  and  uniform  plan  which  is  more  or 

\ 

lefs  followed  in  war  and  peace.  The  Englifh 
alter  a  treaty  let  their  hearts  at  eafe,  and  their 
neighbours  are  for  ever  adive. 

It  has  been  commonly  faid  by  the  Engl i fh 
during  the  laft  War,  that  tho’  the  French  con¬ 
quered  on  the  continent,  that  they  reaped  nq 
advantage  by  it. 

This  fee  ms,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  a  very 
great  miftake :  is  not  leffening  the  powers  of 
England,  by  running  it  thirty  millions  more  in 
debt,  a  very  confiderable  advantage  ?  a  greater 
one  than  if  it  had  bankrupted  the  nation  ;  this 
load  fettles  upon  their  backs,  which,  as  a  king¬ 
dom,  is  as  much  as  it  can  well  bear.  And  tho’ 

j  *  1 

the  rich  individuals  don’t  appear  to  feel  in  their 
private  fortunes  the  ill  effeds  of  this  debt  which 
has  loaded  them  fo  infenfibly,  yet  thofe  who  fee 
things  with  mod  perfpicuity  and  impartiality, 
know  the  perilous  ftate  this  ifland  is  in. 
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Had  the  war  been  continued  till  the  funds 
had  been  all  deftroyed,  individuals  would  then 
have  complained  more  grievoufly  than  they  do 
at  prefent  \  the  lofs  of  fome  millions  revenue 
would  have  been  feverely  felt  by  the  inhabitants 
whofe  effects  lay  in  thole  funds  ^  but  the  whole 
nation,  having  thrown  off  that  load,  would  have 
recovered  its  Arength,  like  a  lion  fick  at  the  time 
of  changing  his  coat,  and  come  abroad  more  terri¬ 
ble  when  it  was  over,  or  a  ferpent  in  the  defert  of 
Lybia,  more  vigorous  after  the  fhedding  its  old 

Ikin,  1 

% 

This  nation  difencumbered  of  its  debts, 
would  be  a  much  more  potent  enemy  than  it 
can  be  at  prefent  to  the  French  nation  j  the  na~ 
tural  revenues  which  it  produces  now  in  peace, 
would  then  afford  millions  to  oppofe  them,  and 
what  at  prefent  pays  the  interell  of  their  debts, 
would  fupply  fleets,  armies,  and  money  to  fuftain 
their  colonies,  and  the  people  then  be  no  more 
taxed  in  war  than  now  in  times  of  peace, 

Methinks  then,  the  Gallic  nation  has 
pbtaincd  no  inconfiderable  advantage  by  the  laft 

war. 


Wf  *  j  {  •  Jr  Kr 
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war,  even  Something  more  than  if  their  conquefts 
had  been  greater ;  it  has  reduced  England  almoft 
to  a  dilemma  that  has  bound  her  hands.  The 

minifter  dares  not  go  to  war,  becaule  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  fupplies,  and  there  appears  no 
great  inclination  to  pay  the  national  debts. 

The  Dutch  with  all  the  barrier  towns  in 
Flanders  difmantled,  wiil  fcarce  {hew  more  readi- 
nefs  now,  than  in  the  laft  war,  to  become  heartily 
the  Britilh  allies,  when  nothing  prevents  their 
towns  from  being  attacked  on  the  firft  declaration 
ot  war,  and  an  irreconcilable  anger  between  the 
king  of  Pruffla,  and  theemprefs  of  Germany,  on 
account  of  Silefia  is  another  advantage  to  France. 

I  t  feems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  French 
were  never  in  fo  promifing  a  way  to  be  a  very 
great  nation,  as  at  prefent  ;  nor  England  ever 
fo  likely  to  be  lefs  :  the  firft  encourage  arts, 
fciences  and  commerce,  and  having  reduced  the 
Englifh  to  the  Hate  they  wifh,  as  well  as  the 
Dutch,  having  banifhed  from  their  own  ima¬ 
ginations  that  vifion  of  universal  empire,  they 
now  feem  to  be  in  the  purfuit  of  that  which 
mull:  terfnin#e  in  the  aggrandizing  their  king¬ 
dom  3 
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dom,  beyond  that  fhare  which  it  ought  to  have 
in  Europe. 

W h  1  l  st  in  England,  there  is  a  droniflr,  le¬ 
thargic  difeafe,  that  has  crept  upon  the  iouls 
of  men  in  power,  as  if  they  had  all  drank  opium, 
or  that  the  natural  confequence  of  working  much 
in  the  railing  money,  had  produced  a  paralytic 
ftate  in  their  faculties,  as  it  does  on  the  limbs 
of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  digging  it  in  the 

mines. 

•  /  * 
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Certain  it  is,  that  no  nation  has  at  pre- 
fent  lefs  reafon  to  be  content  with  itfelf,  than  Eng¬ 
land  ;  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  man,  and  confequently  in  the  art  of  [govern¬ 
ing,  refting  all  its  powers  and  efforts  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  money,  till  it  has  almoft  exbaufted 
that  refource,  not  confldering  that  gold  is  in¬ 
animate  matter,  and  tho’  when  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  it  has  great  effect,  yet  that  the  fpirit  which 
directs  it,  only  imparts  the  advantage  which 
ought  to  be  expefted  from  it, 

^  4  M  -  t  .  * 
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I  t  may  bribe  the  people  of  this  nation  to  be 

at  eafe,  with  refpeft  to  what  {hall  befall  them  ; 

* 1  ; 
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it  may  purchafe  individuals  of  another  to  coin¬ 
cide  in  their  fchemes ;  but  this  is  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient  which  only  prolongs  ruin,  comes  a  Ma- 
chault  in  France,  whofe  hands  are  yet  undefiled 
with  plundering  his  country,  and  his  heart  un¬ 
earned  with  venal  or  felfifh  ideas,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Englifh  gold  is  as  ineffectual  as  rain  to 
/ 

diflfolve  adamant. 


The  probity  and  perfpicifity  of  that  man 
is  a  greater  caufe  of  fear  to  this  nation,  than 
all  the  French  fleets  and  armies-,  what  cannot 
be  effected  by  the  union  of  thofe  powers  joined 
with  refolution,  and  what  is  not  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  the  fhort-fightednefs  of  a  nation, 
which  leaves  itfelf  undefended  againft  its  only 
natural  enemy,  its  colonies  unprotected  from  the 
fame  people,  its  commerce  unencouraged,  arts 
and  fciences  unprotected,  one  univerfal  anarchy 
through  negleCt  of  police  and  religion,  with  cor¬ 
ruption  and  perjury  reigning  oyer  all  the  hearts 
oi  the  lower  clafs  of  people  ?  fuch  is  the  prefent 
ftate  of  this  once  illuftrious  ifle. 
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It  gives  me  pain  when  I  behold  this,  and 
aftonifhment  at  the  inattention  which  the  natives 
pay  to  their  perilous  fituation  *,  I  own  I  love  them 
for  their  ancient  virtues,  and  wifti  fome  favour¬ 
able  hour  may  reinftate  them  in  their  former 
luftre,  alas !  I  fear.  I  am, 


Tour  mojl  obedient . 
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7*o  the  Reverend  Father  Francesco 
Bertini  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

f  |  AHIS  kingdom  Teems  to  me  to  be  a  living 
leffon  of  what  we  read  in  the  hiftories  of 
ancient  Rome  5  we  fee  here  what  we  find  writ- 

i  *  } 

ten  in  our  hiftorians ;  and  the  conftitutions  re- 
fembling  one  another  in  fome  refpe&s,  the  ana¬ 
logy  is  more  driking,  than  it  can  be  in  countries 
whofe  form  of  government  differs  more  from 
the  republican,  than  this  does  from  the  Roman. 
I  have  frequently  imagined,  that  in  governments 
which  differ  in  their  edablifhments,  there  fhould 
not  only  be  laws  peculiar  to  each,  relating  to 
property  ;  but  fome  even  which  fhould  redrain 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  beyond  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  :  will  the  republican  and  mixt  bear  Cxcef- 
five  riches,  tho’  perhaps  they  may  be  indulged 
to  any  excefs  in  a  monarchic  or  ablolute  date  ? 

What  I  would  be  underflood  to  fay,  is  this, 
that  a  defpotic  date  can  bear  to  poffefs  more 
riches  without  hurting  its  welfare,  than  a  repub- 
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]ic  or  mixt  government  ;  it  appears  to  me, 
this,  has  the  glimmering  of  truth,  pray  tell  me 
what  you  think,  when  you  have  heard  my  opi¬ 
nion. 

Let  us  then  fuppole,  and  as  it  really  is  ori¬ 
ginally  conftituted  in  this  kingdom,  that  the 
king  has  his  powers  limited  in  lome  inftances, 
and  the  people  in  others *,  that  the  executive  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  fir  ft,  and  the  legida- 
tive  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  that  the 
people  have  a  right  of  choofing  great  part  of 
this  legislative  body,  for  their  reprefentatives  in 
the  aflfembly  of  their  nation. 

This  latter  makes  the  republican  part  of 

S  •  V 

the  Englifh  conftitution,  all  which  fhould  be 
chofen  by  their  compatriots,  from  that  natural  af- 
cendency  which  good  fenfe  and  virtue  have  over 
the  minds  of  men ;  thefe  are,  in  a  nation  where 
nature  has  not  been  totally  defaced,  the  qualities 
which  create  that  original  authority  which  one  man 
has  over  the  minds  and  difpofitions  of  many  ;  this 
fuperiority  they  would  have  continued  to  exert, 
had  not  the  introduction  of  too  much  wealth 
into  private  hands,  deflroyed  their  effeCt  \  it  has 

placed 
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placed  the  private  good  of  every  individual  ifi 
oppofition  to  that  of  the  general,  and  the  thief 
with  money  has  more  authority  than  Epami- 
nondas,  was  he  an  Englifhman,  would  have 
without  it. 

•  v  ,  *  I 

'  / 

This  acquired  power  of  riches,  has  totally 
fupplanted  all  the  influence  of  human  excellen¬ 
cies  over  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  Cataline  with 
gold  would  be  preferred  to  Fabricius  without 
it,  in  nine  of  every  ten  boroughs  in  the  ifland. 

Money  then  having  this  influence  on  the 
human  heart,  counter-ads  that  weight  which 
fuperior  underftanding,  fuperior  virtue,  and  fu- 
perior  abilities  of  all  kinds,  ought,  according  to 
the  true  fabric  of  nature,  to  poffcfs  in  the  na* 
tion  where  they  are  found. 

i 

These  original  powers  of  man  were  firft 
implanted  in  a  few,  by  the  author  of  all,  for  the 
good  of  all  who  were  of  the  fame  tribe  or  na¬ 
tion. 

T  h  e  valour  and  prudence  of  one  man,  by 

that  prevalency  which  thefe  qualifications  have 

m 
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on  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  be¬ 
come  the  good  of  the  whole*  and  creates  him 
their  general  in  times  of  war  and  danger  ^  this 
brought  Cincinnatus  from  the  plough. 

*  / 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  wifdom  in  the  mi¬ 
ni  fter,  piety  in  the  prieft,  and  probity  in  the  le~ 
giflators  of  a  country  *,  the  fame  powers  which 
give  men  authority  over  others  by  enjoying  thefe 

•  i 

excellencies,  make  it  the  public  utility  that  they 
fhould  be  in  power  ;  the  caufe  of  choofing  ope- 

t  % 

rates  to  the  advantage  of  thofe  who  eleft,  and 
all  the  community  receives  one  mytual  benefit, 
from  this  fuperiority  of  a  few  members,  and  the 
propenfity  to  yield  fubmiffion  to  them  in  the 
multitude. 

Thus  in  nature,  the  powers  amongft  men 
which  gain  the  afcendant,  are  thofe  which  ought 
to  obtain  itk,  authority  and  fubmiffion  become 
one  reciprocal  advantage :  hence  without  doubt 
have  rifen  all  the  different  governments  in  the 
world,  and  in  this  way  it  is  ftill  continued 
amongft  the  nations  of  America  *,  wifdom  and 
valour  impart  power  and  authority  to  the  pof- 
Vol.  II.  L  feffors -f 
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ieflors  ;  the  fubordination  which  preferves  the 
whole,  isjuftly  preferved  by  it. 

*  9 

K 

Whatever  then  in  a  nation  tends  to  de- 
ftroy  the  influence  of  thefe  original  qualifications, 
fo  far  tends  to  fubvert  the  government  ;  for  na¬ 
ture  has  never  yet  fuffered  a  right  effedt  to  be 
produced  by  a  wrong  caufe,  and  confequently 
every  artificial  fupply  muft  fooner  or  later  fail, 

and  prove  deftrudtive. 

,  > 

In  this  kingdom,  where  I  am,  this  acquired 
and  falfe  authority  of  wealth  has  totally  prevailed 
over  the  natural  and  true  ;  all  fubordination  is 
vanifhed,  virtue,  underftanding,  and  every  other 
quality  which  influence  in.  original  nature,  have 
loft  all  prevalency. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  deepeft  briber 
being  eledled  in  the  place  of  the  deepeft  thinker 
or  worthieft  man,  the  good  of  the  electors  and 
elected  are  become  feparate  things,  and  the  man 
who  has  given  them  ten  thoufand  pounds  for 

r 

their  votes,  has  ten  thoufand  vices  and  inclina¬ 
tions  to  fatisfy  by  means  of  it. 


This 


This  principle  of  venal  influence  in  this 
manner,  running  from  the  lowed  to  the  highed, 
is  it  not  to  be  feared,  that  hereafter  all  men  may  be 
chbfen  into  offices  of  date,  for  the  fake  of  their 
power  of  giving  money,  or  ferving  hitn  that  is 
then  at  the  head  of  the  treafury  ?  and  the  whole 
Authority  which  human  perfections  ought  to 
pofifefs,  no  longer  influence  in  the  favour  of  any 
one  ? 

*  * 

Generals,  admirals,  fecretaries,  and  all 
the  long  lid  of  miniderial  men,  may  obtain 
their  offices  by  means  of  fome  flnider  influence, 
and  not  the  natural  ;  even  down  to  the  mayor 
of  portreeve  of  a  paultry  corporation. 

In  this  manner  it  may  happen,  that  tho* 
fiches  increafe  the  means  of  making  a  date,  like 
thisj  great  in  one  refpeCt,  they  may  dcdroy  it 
in  another ;  arid  the  depriving  men  of  fuperior 
abilities,  of  that  authority  which  they  ought  to 
poflfefs,  hurts  a  nation  a  thoufand  times  more  ef¬ 
fectually,  than  the  advantaged  which  attend 
health  can  do  it  fervice. 

L  i  Foil 
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]'  o  r  this  reafon  it  feems  neceitary,  that  to 
preferve  a  nation  happy  and  free  which  is  con- 
ftituted  like  this,  to  have  minifters  which  would 
be  revered  abroad,  and  loved  at  home  ;  it  fliould 
have  laws  enafled  to  prohibit  the  increafe  of 
wealth  in  the  individuals,  beyond  a  certain  fum, 
the  excefs  of  which  fhould  be  depofited  in  the 
public  treafury. 

This,  indeed  at  prefent,  would  appear  very 
vifionary  and  ideal,  in  the  opinion  of  the  prefent 
ifatefmen  ;  yet,  Lycurgus  carried  the  reflraint 
of  money  to  a  much  greater  height  than  is 
now  neceffary,  and  preferved  the  conftitution  of 
Sparta  whilft  that  reftraint  continued  ;  and  tho* 
an  Engiilhman  would  not  ehoofe  to  lye  upon 
hurdles,  and  eat  black  broth,  yet  he  might  rea- 
lonably  endeavour  to  give  thofe  excellencies  in 
nature  that  weight  which  was  originally  defigned 
them,  anil  preferve  that  country  which  every 
man  ought  to  love,  becaufe  it  is  his  own. 

,  ,  1  ■  *  1  .  •  * 

This  I  flatter  myicJf  will  explain  the  rear 
fon,  why  virtue  has  been  obferved  to  be  the  pro¬ 
tecting  power  of  republics,  and  the  ruin  of  them 

followed 
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followed  the  defertion  of  that  celeftial  influence, 
by  the  introduction  of  riches.  Does  it  not  ap¬ 
pear  abfolutely  certain,  that  this  finifter  influence 
of  wealth,  creating  one  univerfal  depravation  in 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  eleCt  the  reprefentatives, 
who  fhould  govern  in  a  nation,  has  deprived 
every  ruined  republic  of  the  ufe  of  thofe  vir¬ 
tues  and  perfections  of  humanity,  which  would 
have  preferved  it. 

I  t  is  not  becaufe  there  are  not  at  prefent  men 
of  abilities,  probity,  and  underftanding,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  the  miniftry  is  fuppofed  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  a  different  kind  of  men  ;  but  from  this 
reafon,  as  thofe  fuperior  qualities  are  rarely 
joined  with  wealth  or  ambition,  thefe  Aide  into 

corners,  or  are  not  able  to  win  authority  thro* 
want  of  that  baftard  power  of  riches,  which  has 
ufurped  the  throne  of  the  legal  heirs  of  it,  the 
exalted  attributes  of  mental  nature. 

Methinks  it  was  this  pernicious  power 
of  riches,  which  ruined  the  Carthaginian  ftate  *, 
in  commercial  nations,  a  rich  and  felfifh  mer¬ 
chant  overbears  the  man  of  fmall  propertv,  vaft 

integrity,  and  found  intellects  the  nation’s  wel- 

L  3  fare 
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fare  in  his  interefted  eyes,  is  the  fuccefs  of  his 
own  private  bufinefs ;  hogfheads  of  tobacco, 
barrels  of  rice,  tuns  of  fugar,  and  bales  of  cotton, 
make,  in  the  opinion  of  the  feparate  traders  in 
thefe  commodities,  the  nation’s  whole  concern  ; 
circumfcribed  in  knowledge,  and  hood-winked 
by  lucre,  they  would  prefs  all  mankind  to  their 
private  advantage,  and  fpread  yet  farther  the 
third;  of  money,  and  the  fatal  effeds  which  at¬ 
tend  it. 

Tell  me  whether  thefe  men  are  right  in 
their  pradice,  or  I  in  the  judgment  of  what  I 
.have  fent  you. 


I  am  your  mojt  obedient  fervant. 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Vincenzo 
Spine llo,  at  Rome. 

•V.  *  .  . 

Dear  Sir, 

% 

I  A  M  much  pleafed  with  your  approving  of 
what  I  have  faid  on  the  influence  of  money, 
in  republican  and  mix’d  governments!  and  not 
a  little  flatter’d  with  your  requeft  of  feeing  my 
reafons  for  what  I  have  afierted  in  relation  to 
monarchic  ftates  being  able  to  bear  a  greater 
degree  of  riches,  than  thofe  which  I  have  already 

l  •  .  />.  ■  •  3  .  *  .  *  .  .  1  s' 

mention’d. 

In  ftates  where  any  part  of  the  legiflative  or 
governing  power  is  elective,  the  people,  after 
they  are  once  become  venal,  can  pay  no  regard 
but  to  money  *,  this  purchafes  their  felf-love,  in 
oppofition  to  the  love  of  their  country :  the 
heart  of  man  in  money  -  loving  kingdoms,  is 
not  proof  againft  the  feduftion  of  fclf-intereft ; 

L  4  and 
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and  it  inevitably  happens  that  the  public  bene¬ 
fit,  grown  old  and  infirm,  is  ftrangled  by  the 
hands  of  private  advantage  in  full  vigour. 

Too  many  people  of  great  riches,  in  a  free 
nation,  create  an  equality  which  is  detrimental 
to  the  whole  •,  nobility  is  but  little  worth,  where 
a  man  of  the  meaneft  birth,  and  bafeft  educa¬ 
tion,  can  make  part  of  the  legiflative  power : 
in  this  kingdom  a  taylor  with  three  hundred 

a  year,  may  be  a  member  of  parliament  and 

%  •  . 

cut  out  laws  as  he  did  garments  *  and  if  he 
has  ten  thoufand  a  year,  he  may  make  his 
quietus  with  a  borough  ;  tho*  not  with  a  bare 

4 1*  •  v  j  ^  f 

bodkin,  as  Hamlet  fays,  yet  with  a  large  fum 

* 

%  4  . 

of  money,  and  be  prefer’d  to  the  defcendanC 
of  a  Howard, 

Hence  you  may  fee,  that  money,  banifti- 
ing  all  other  excellencies,  becomes  the  foie  en¬ 
vied  objed  i  it  gives  power  and  fuperiority, 
and  happily  fupplies  to  the  ignorant  what  they 
skiant  in  worth  and  underftanding.  A  noble¬ 
man,  tho’  he  makes  part  of  the  legiflature,  is 
piore  on  a  level  with  a  commoner  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  than  in  any  other  upon  earth. 

4 
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For  this  reafon  it  happens  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  poftponing  every  other  confideratian,  lay 
their  whole  ftrefs  on  getting  rich,  and  negled 
making  t'nemfelves  wife,  as  a  matter  lefs  de¬ 
manding  attention. 

I  s  it  then  abfurd  to  reftrain  this  rage  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  fubduing  every  human  qualification 
of  fuperior  excellence  to  that  pernicious  power, 
efpecially  in  this  conftitution,  where  the  increal- 
ing  defire  of  it  has  already  been  almoft  the 
ruin  of  the  kingdom  ? 

*  i  i  v 

I  n  a  monarchic  ftate,  all  honors  proceeding 
from  the  crown,  the  power  of  riches  is  much 
inferior  to  what  it  is  in  a  mixt  or  republican  i 
tho’  money  is  not  without  influence,  in  fuch  na¬ 
tions  it  has  much  lefs  than  in  others,  and  tho’ 
it  may  pofiibly  purchafe  the  ruling  power  of 
a  minifter,  it  cannot  long  preferve  and  pra¬ 
ted  him  in  that  place,  without  acquitting  him- 
felf  with  addrefs. 

I 

Whereas  a  minifter  of  England,  once 

ele&ed  by  faction,  or  intereft,  may  be  fuftain’d  by 

\  '  * 

his 
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his  venal  friends,  in  oppofition  to  the  king 
and  the  peoples  rights  and  inclinations  ;  he 
that  can  rule  the  parliament,  rules  both,  and  is  at 
cafe. 

•  *  , 

C  *  *  •  1  *  '  4  i  ..v  •.  y 

A  monarch  always  places  honors  above 
wealth  ;  there  is  in  that  ftate  fome  fubordina- 
tion.  A  nobleman  of  France  is  what  no  ci¬ 
tizen  can  be,  and  fornething  which  every  citi¬ 
zen  muft  refpeft,  and  pay  regard  to  j  no  ri¬ 
ches  can  make  the  latter  a  companion  for  the 
firft,  but  by  condefcenfion  :  Whereas  in  Eng¬ 
land  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  an  importer  of 
wine,  if  the  latter  be  rich,  are  fo  near  upon 
a  level  in  company  and  privilege,  if  the  mer¬ 
chant  be  in  parliament,  that  befides  their  titles 
there  is  fcarce  any  difference  worth  lix-pence. 

•  * 
The  church  and  army  are  inferior  to  com¬ 
merce  in  the  prefent  mode  of  thinking  •,  thus 
fabordination  is  due  only  to  money,  and  two 
men  of  any  profeffion  are  equally  efteemed, 
who  are  equally  rich,  from  him  whofe  art  is 
of  ft-rvice  to  his  country,  and  has  fpent  his  iife 
in  ftudy,  to  him  who  behind  the  counter  fells 
hobnails  by  the  hundred. 

Ix 
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In  a  monarchic  (late,  the  men  of  fuperior 
qualifications  will  at  laft:  fucceed,  becaule  it  is 
the  monarch’s  intereft  to  have  them  near  his 
perfon.  The  king  of  Pruflia  would  fetch  a  ge¬ 
neral  from  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  who  excelled  all 
other  men  ;  and  purchafe  a  negro  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Africa,  who  could  improve  his  nation’s 
commerce  and  welfare  •,  he  would  beftow  im- 
menfe  fums  to  draw  Homer  from  the  (hades, 
to  converfe  with  Solon,  Numa,  and  Lycurgus, 
and  at  laft  find  perhaps,  included  in  himfelf,  the 
fcience  of  them  all. 

Whereas,  there  have  been  minifters  in 
this  ifiand,  who  would  have  tranfported  fuch 
men,  were  they  to  be  found  in  England,  to  the 
Countries  from  whence  the  Pruffian  king  would 
draw  them,  and  fpread  the  reign  of  ignorance, 
as  wide  as  they  did  their  own, 

»  t  \  «.  ;  -  \  -> 

I  t  is  the  intereft  of  a  monarch,  to  be  directed 
by  the  wifeft  heads  of  a  nation  ;  and  of  a  mw 
nifter  io  a  mixt  government,  to  have  the  weakeft 
in  his  troop,  over  which  he  may  govern. 
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It  is  difficult  to  find  much  fubmifiion  in 
men  of  genius,  the  crown  of  knowledge  feldom 
refpefts  the  cap  of  folly  •,  it  is  dangerous  there¬ 
fore,  for  a  weak  minifter  to  employ  abler  heads, 
at  lead  lie  is  timid,  and  fears  his  refidence  will 
be  but  fhort,  when  good  fenfe  becomes  an  inmate 
in  the  fame  houfe,  to  which  he  is  not  equal. 

-  '  i  Y  '  1  .  ■  :  ’  -‘,7  :  »*  ■  ■' 

Money  then,  in  monarchic  Rates,  cannot 
find  its  way  to  be  arbitrary,  as  it  does  in  others  ; 

the  king  cannot  be  long  purchafed  from  his 
intereft,  tho’  the  people  may  •,  and  therefore, 
that  native  influence  of  fuperior  finfe  and  virtue, 
is  furer  to  fucceed,  and  longer  remain  in  fuch 
a  government,  than  in  thofe  of  other  kinds  \  for 
thefe  reafons-,  it  feems  to  me,  to  be  no  greater 
hard  (hip  to  live  under  the  influenceof  a  monarch, 
where  the  minifters  are  cholen  for  their  real 
delerts,  than  in  a  government  where  all  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  money,  and  the  choice  of  them  is 
owing  to  that  or  faction  ;  and  tho5  one  may  be 
called  a  free  ftate,  and  the  other  an  arbitrary, 
yet  perhaps,  as  much  efTential  freedom  and  true 
bappinefs  is  to  be  found  in  the  former,  as  in  the 

latter  \ 
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latter  ;  and  a  French  Have  has  equal  liberty  with 
a  free  Briton,  in  the  real  conduct  and  eourle  of 
things. 

•  t  *  •  .*  *. 

f 

Nobility  and  honors  being  refpedted  in 
France,  money  not  having  the  power  to  govern, 
and  good  underftanding  and  knowledge  of  all 
kinds  finding  yet  that  influence  which  they  ori¬ 
ginally  derive  from  nature,  wealth  may  more 
fafely  be  permitted  to  increale  in  that  kingdom, 
than  in  England  ;  it  cannot,  riiere  fubvert  the 
ways  of  providence,  by  giving  to  gold  what  is 
due  to  virtue  ;  and,  as  in  this  iiland,  placing  the 
cap  of  foliy  on  the  head  of  liberty,  hood-wink 
and  entice  her  to,  ruin,  as  a  cur  leads  a  blind 
beggar  to  the  places  and  dangers  he  pleafes. 

Thus  then,  the  money  which  will  ruin  a 
free  ftate,  may  preft-rve  an  abfolutc  ;  the  lubor- 
dination  which  is  eftablifhed  makes  honor  the 
great  motive  to  all,  and  the  univerfal  preferva- 
tive  in  a  monarchy :  the  levelling  idea,  which 
money  introduces  into  a  mixt  government,  ex¬ 
pels  all  juft  authority,  and  ruins  the  ftate  which 
virtue  only  can  preferve ;  fuch  is  the  condition 
and  advantage  of  France,  and  fuch  the  fate  and 


•ato  #p#>i  —■' 
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folly  of  England.  I  fear  I  fhall  tarry  here  long 
enough,  to  fee  the  laft  gafp  of  true  liberty,  and 
England  fall,  like  Rome,  a  prey  to  its  own  na¬ 
tives  •,  for  to  the  caufe  I  have  already  afligned 
was  it  not  owing,  that  the  Roman  liberty  funk 
in  the  arttis  of  the  Caefars  ?  Shows,  btibes,  and 
pecuniary  rewards,  feduced'the  people  from  the 
choice  of  virtue,  to  the  love  of  wealth  and  plea- 
fure  ;  to  preferring  thofe  whofe  iniquitous  de- 
figns  prefented  them  with  the  latter,  to  the 
former  whofe  virtue  would  not  permit  them 
fuch  behaviour.  I  am. 


Tour  rnqft  obcditnt  fcrvar.t. 
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*  *  *  0  "•  \  t  9  v  *-  ;  >  * 

7#  the  Rev. Father  FabioMaretti, 

at  Rome. 


Dear  Sir, 

IF  I  am  not  miftaken,  I  have  fomewhere  read, 
that  it  was  once  a  matter  of  debate  amongffc 

the  Athenians,  whether  they  fliould  permit  ano- 

* 

ther  firing  to  be  added  to  the  lyre,  whofe  power 
was  already  known  to  be  fo  extend ve  and  pre¬ 
valent,  over  the  minds  of  men, 

A  sueject  of  this  kind  would  at  prefent 
be  looked  upon  by  the  fenate  of  this  kingdom, 
from  whence  I  write,  as  a  mod  frivolous  en¬ 
quiry,  and  not  worthy  the  attention  of  men  of 
underftanding. 

Yet  to  me  it  feemsmeceffary,  in  all  kinds  of 
government,  that  every  thing  which  can  pre¬ 
vail  upon  the  paflions,  the  fource  of  aflion  in 
mo  ft  men,  fhould  be  ftriflly  fcrutinized  before 
it  be  permitted;  and  tho*  it  be  granted,  that 

mufic 


mufic  may  have  power  to  charm  favages  from 
their  fiercenefs,  may  it  not  h.ve  alfo  the  ef* 
left  of  foothing  civilized  nations  from  man* 
hood,  and  thus  introduce  as  great  an  inconve* 
niency  as  advantage  ? 

I  T  is  true,  there  .u  *  martial  as  well  as  tender 
powers  in  mufic,  and  the  fame  firings  which 
foothe  the  lovers  pain,  may  animate  the  foldier’s 
glory  •,  befides  this,  there  is  yet  another  ill  com 
fequence  which  attends  this  art,  which  is,  that 
the  frequency  of  being  prefent  at  entertainments 
of  mufic y  may  deftroy  the  power  of  both*  and 
thus  the  utility  which  fhould  be.  derived  from 
harmony,  be  loft  in  the  frequent  repetition  of 
ir;  or  even  in  fome  minds,  whofe  compofiition 

is  more  harmonious  than  others,  it  may  draw 

■  * 

attention  from  things  of  greater  moment,  and 
drown  the  efteem  of  ufeful  fcience  in  a  flood  of 
feducing  pleafure. 

*  *  i  | 

For.  fome  one  or  ether,  of  thefe  reafons,  I 
fuppofe,  his  holinefs  has  forbidden  all  wind 
mufic  affifting  at  high  mafs,  the  organ  excepted ; 
jte  has  found,  I  prefume,  that  the  voluntaries 

.  of 
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©f  the  flutes  and  hautboys  had  claimed  greater 
attention  and  deference  from  the  audience,  than 
the  elevation  of  the  hoft,  and  high  mafs  :  the  ef- 
fential  duty  of  a  catholic  was  poftponed  to  the 
pleafure  and  powers  of  mufic,  which  ought  to 
be  its  diverfion  •,  in  truth  that  the  zeal  for  hear¬ 
ing  the  inftruments  of  thefe  matters*  had  difli- 

pated  that  for  prayer  and  proftration  before  the 
deity. 

This,  tho4  an  Englifhman  who  gave  me  the 
account -feem’d  to  think  extremely  ridiculous, 
I  cannot  avoid  approving,  as  whatever  feduces 
men  from  their  religious  duty*  is  an  objeft  of  a 
foverejgn’s  care.  When  the  concerto  v/as  finifli’d* 
it  feems*  the  greateft  number  of  the  audience  left 
their  devotion  and  the  church,  without  attend¬ 
ing  the  matt  efiential  part  of  their  duty. 

A  n  indulgence  of  this  kind  converts  a  tem¬ 
ple  dedicated  to  heaven,  into  a  theatre,  and 
changes  religion  to  amufement,  till  the  mind  be¬ 
comes  pleafed  with  nothing  but  the  mufic*  and 
the  duty  of  offering  up  our  prayers  to  heaven 
is  evaporated  in  the  joy  of  hearing  an  inchanting 

Vol,  II.  M  niece 
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piece  of  harmony  breathed  from  the  hps  of  a 
ikilful  mufician  :  this  is  preferring  decoration  to 
ufe. 

\ 

Something  like  this  has  been  the  conies 
quence  of  preaching  twice  every  Sunday  in  the 
churches  of  England  *,  the  audience  are  become 
critics  in  fermons,  and  nine  in  ten  frequent 
churches  for  no  other  reafon,  than  that  of  de¬ 
ciding  whether  the  preacher  be  a  good  orator  or 
not,  it  is  no  longer  duty  but  diverfion  *,  prayer 
is  contemned  and  neglected,  and  the  oration  the 
only  thing  worth  their  attention,  without  which 
the  churches  are  empty. 

A  t  the  reformation,  when  the  pebples 
minds  were  to  be  converted  from  popery  to 
proteftantifm,  it  was  thought  requifite  that 
fermons  Ihould  be  deliver’d  twice  a  day,  to 
change  the  fentiments  of  thole  who  were  bred 
catholics  •,  and  perhaps  at  that  time  fuch  ha¬ 
rangues  from  the  pulpit  were  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  gain  on  the  hearers,  and  bring  them  over  to 

that  ch«nge  of  worfhip, 
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But  it  happen’d  in  that  refped  as  it  lias 
fince,  at  the  revolution  ;  the  very  things  which 
were  then  ufeful,  have  been  fince  render’d  de¬ 
trimental  by  their  continuation,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  fame  way  produced  a  continual 
fcene  of  changing,  till  the  effedls  of  thefe  caufes 
want  as  much  to  be  oppofed,  both  in  the  church 
and  ftate,  as  thofe  of  popery  and  arbitrary 

power  did  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  and 

revolution. 

Preaching  againfi:  the  catholic  religion, 
has  at  lad  preached  all  religion  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom  •,  and  adting  on  prefbyterian  and  Whig  prin¬ 
ciples,  all  government. 

The  firft  has  created  a  contempt  for  doing 
the  duty  of  a  chriftian,  in  making  fermons  the 
chief  object  of  the  peoples  attention  in  rdi- 

t 

gious  ads  ;  and  the  latter  a  flight  for  the  idea 
of  kings,  in  making  the  minifter  the  ruling 
power,  in  contradiction  to  the  fovereign’s  rights, 
and  peoples  liberties. 

This  nation  feems  at  prefent  in  that  dead 

I  I 

calm,  which  is  obferved  to  precede  a  (form 

M  2  and 
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and  heaven  only  knows  what  the  workings  of 

this  ocean  of  people  may  throw  up  after  the 

* 

temped  which  mud  agitate  it,  is  fubfided. 

If  it  perfids  long  in  this  way,  it  will  ex¬ 
hibit  a  new  phenomenon  in  political  nature, 
that  a  nation  can  hold  together  without  the 
uniting  principles  of  religion  and  government 
(for  I  cannot  call  the  names  of  things  their  re¬ 
alities)  ;  mod  certain  it  is,  that  the  adive  powers 
of  thefe  two  parts  are  aimed  totally  annihi¬ 
lated. 

\ 

Things  appear  in  this  light  but  to  few, 
I  own,  and  the  foreboder  of  evil  is  the  deri- 
fion  of  mod  ;  yet  furely  the  hour  will  come, 
when  this  divination  will  be  accomplifhed,  and 
the  liberties  of  England  be  overwhelm’d  and 
buried  by  feme  irruption,  not  lefs  fatal  than 
thofe  terrible  eruptions  of  Vefuvius,  which 
have  buried  men,  herds,  and  cities,  in  one 
common  grave  ;  alien  as  I  am,  I  cannot  avoid 
weeping  over  this  fickening  date,  and  wifh  that 
a  new  land  of  liberty  may  rife,  Phoenix  like, 
from  the  allies  of  the  old.  I  am, 

Tour  mojl  obedient  ferv ant. 

L  E  T~ 

a 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Dominico 
Manzoni,  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir* 

FTER  having  long  lived  in  this  ifland. 


a.  A*  and  as  I  imagine,  having  made  myfelf 
fomething  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
capacity  of  the  natives,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  re¬ 


pent  being  born  an  Italian,  and  tho*  not  replete 


with  all  the  glory  of  an  old,  yet  not  difpleafed 
with  the  lot  of  being  a  modern,  Roman. 

Met  h  inks*  if  the  producing  great  men 
in  all  kinds  of  human  excellency,  be  an  honor 


to  a  country,  Italy  bids  the  faireft  in  the  world 
for  that  reputation. 

Tho*  it  mud  be  allow’d,  that  this  ifle  has 
produced  men  of  genius  in  all  kinds  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  fome  equal  to  what  any  nation  has 
ever  bred,  yet  there  are  other  parts  of  genius,  in 


M  3 


which . 
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which  it  has  been  very  deficient  *,  the  pencil 
has  never  flione  in  the  hand  of  an  excellent 
painter,  nor  the  chiffel  mimick’d  life  in  that  of  a 
iculptor,  who  have  been  natives  of  this  king¬ 
dom  *,  and  tho*  perhaps  amongft  the  ancient 
Romans  there  were  none  truly  excellent  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  thofe  arts,  who  were  born  Italians,  yet 
the  revival  of  letters  and  genius  in  Tufcany, 
has  given  birth  to  matters  in  each  way,  which 
have  excell’d  all  the  modern  world,  and  rivaPd 
the  old. 

M  usic  too  has  received  its  powers  and 
honors  from  the  Italian  genius,  and  no  Euro¬ 
pean  nation  has  been  the  parent  of  artifts  in 
this  ftudy,  who  have  merited  any  comparifoi] 
with  the  muficians  of  Italy. 

In  this  fcience  alfo  England  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced  no  great  matter,  tho’  at  prefent  the  na- 

'  * 

tives  are  much  advanced  in  the  true  tafte  and 

l  K  ,  .  .  ■  '  i 

knowledge  of  mufic. 

That  the  church  has  Ipread  her  influence 

•  ’  V  i  .  * 

more  or  lefs  over  all  the  world,  from  the  chair 
which  receives  our  fovereign  pontiff,  is  a  truth 
which  will  admit  of  no  difpute, 

Of 
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Of  what  nation  then  could  a  man  be  born, 
where  fo  much  honor  could  be  drawn  from  his 
place  of  nativity,  as  from  the  land  of  Italy  *, 
and  tho-  the  Englifti  reproach  us  with  the  name 
of  (laves,  let  them  fupport  their  freedom  as  long 
as  we  did  ours,  and  then  we  will  allow  them 
the  merit  of  preferving  that  liberty  which  they 
affume.  I  have  often  reflected  on  the  different 
conquefts,  which  have  been  made  by  Italians 
over  the  face  of  Europe  *,  we  firft  conquer’d  the 
valour  of  all  mankind  by  arms,  then  the  under- 
ftanding  by  letters ;  to  which,  and  to  our  lan¬ 
guage,  all  Europe  has  been  fubdued  *,  the  foul 
was  fubmitted  to  religious  influence,  from  the 
fee  of  Rome  j  the  mufic,  painting,  and  fculp- 
ture  of  Italy  have  obtain’d  homage  from  all  the 
nations  of  Europe :  what  is  yet  more  Angular 
than  all  the  other  phenomena,  fcience  and  letters 
have  twice  rifen  to  their  zenith  in  that  land. 

»  . 

What  is  there  in  nature  in  that  fpot  which 
at  different  times  imparted  tp  man  thefe  ex¬ 
cellencies,  a  thing  unknown  to  any  other  nation 
upon  the  globe? 

Thf 
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T  h  £  very  remains  of  ancient  Rome  are  a 
delight,  which  can  never  take  place  in  this  coun-^ 
try  ;  for,  tho’  buildings  may  tumble  into  duft 
in  ail  nations,  what  land  can  boaft  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  illuftrious  inhabitants,  whofe  charac¬ 
ters  are  conftantly  annex’d  to  the  ruins  of  Rpme  B 
I  am  fufpicious  the  Britifh  fenate,  fo  fond  of 
being  thought  to  referable  the  Roman,  has  pro-? 
duced  no  beings  which  can  in  any  fenfe  com¬ 
pare  with  thofe  of  ancient  Rome.  Where 
fhall  we  find  a  Brutus,  Scasvola,  Fabricius, 
Regulus,  Decii,  Scipios,  and  Ciceros,  in  the 
lift  of  thofe  who  have  fill’d  the  Englifh  fenate- 
houfe  5,  will  fir  Thomas  More  anfwer  to  thern 
*11  ? 

Me  thinks,  a  nation  fettled  into  arbitrary- 
power,  is  preferable  to  one  which  is  breaking 
into  that  ftate,  as  a  fteriie  land  is  preferable  to 
a  tempeftuous  ocean. 

The  moments  which  pafs  in  thofe  deftruc- 
tive  times,  are  terrible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
\ho,fe  countries  where  they  happen,  I  fhall  there¬ 
fore 
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fore  as  foon  as  pofTible  quit  this  iflancl,  before 
this  Sampfon  of  a  minifter  in  blindnefs,  and 
mere  brutal  ftrength,  pulls  down  the  pillars  of 
the  conftitution,  and  buries  himfelf  and  his  fel- 

low-fubjects  beneath  its  ruins. 

’■  M  \  '  '  / 

* 

When  this  calamity  has  happen’d,  will 
there  then  remain  the  founds  of  dulcet  har¬ 
mony,  to  foothe  their  diftrefs  ;  the  charms  of 
painting  and  fculpture  to  fafcinate  the  mind, 
and  withhold  it  from  reflecting  on  its  loft 
condition,  as  in  the  city  where  I  drew  my 
firft  breath  ? 

The  poor,  and  rich  if  any  remain,  will 
they  then  have  that  enthufiafm  which  warms 
the  heart  of  penury  in  adts  of  devotion,  that 
fpreads  itfelf  tho’  all  Italy,  will  their  diftrefs 
awake  their  vows  to  heaven,  and  their  fuffer- 

<r 

ings  recall  the  banifh’d  comfort  of  religion  ? 

I  fear,  alas !  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  remain 
here;  let  me  retire  like  the  ftork,  to  other  realms, 
before  the  everlafting  winter  of  this  land  arrives. 
ExpeCt  me  in  Italy,  and  receive  me  as 

Tour  mojl  deveted  and  humble  fervant. 

LET- 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Domivico 
Manzoni,  at  Rome, 

Dear  Sir, 

W  MAKE  no  doubt  of  your  having  read  the 
fieclc  de  Lovis  quatorze ,  written  by  Monfr. 
de  Voltaire  •,  and  being  pleafed  with  his  manner 
of  recounting  all  that  is  necefiary  in  a  reign  to 

be  known  by  men  of  true  undemanding,  and 
juft  tafte. 

A  m  p  n  c  s  t  other  things,  I  could  not  aveid 
obferving  two  which  relate  to  England  ;  one  of 
which  does  this  nation  much  honor,  and  the  other 
is  by  no  means  true. 

The  firft  is,  what  he  fays- relating  to  Henrietta, 
filter  of  Charles  the  fecond  ;  whom,  after  hay- 
ing  given  her  the  defcription  and  praife  Ihe 
merited,  he  affigns  as  the  perfon  who  introduced 
tafte  and  politenefs  amongft  the  women  of  Paris ; 
beings  who  at  that  time,  according  to  the  picture 
which  he  has  given  of  them,  at  the  coming  of  the 

J  queer* 
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queen  of  Sweden  to  that  city,  were  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  they  are  at  this  hour. 

t  >  ;  ' 

This  acknowledgment  in  favour  of  Englifli 
ladies,  is  without  doubt,  an  honor  to  the  fex  in 
England  ;  and  if  the  fame  care  had  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  education,  and  manner  of  living 
together,  the  Britifh  dames  would  to  this  hour 
have  furpaffed  the  French,  as  much  as  they  did 
in  that  time ;  they  want  nothing  but  that  cul¬ 
ture,  and  their  manners. 

The  other  remark  is  certainly  not  true, 
where  he  fays,  that  fcience  and  literature  paft 
from  Italy  thro*  France  into  England  ;  if  it  be¬ 
gan  firft  in  Florence,  it  certainly  leaped  from 
thence  into  this  kingdom  ;  the  very  beft  Englifh 
writers  have  lived  before  the  revival  of  letters 
m  France. 

i  *  . 

•  ..  <  •  * 

S 1  r  Thomas  More,  Shakefpeare,  Ben  John- 
fon,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  thefe  four  in  the  j 
dramatic  way,  are  yet  much  efteemed  j  the  firft 
of  them  the  greateft  genius  which  any  nation 
has  produced,  •  and  the  prefent  fupport  of  the 
theatre. 
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;  V  *■  ;■  7  ''  , 

%  «.  *•-•**•  .  *  •  .  'r  ■  *  •  +. 

Spencer  in  another  kind  of  poetry,  ex¬ 
cellent  and  immortal ;  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Walter- 
Raleigh,  and  many  others,  who  are  to  this  day 
the  honor  and  efteem  of  England,  and  Eng- 
lilhmen. 

What  truth  then  can  there  be  in  what  Mon- 
fieur  Voltaire  fays,  in  refpedt  of  the  Englilh  hav¬ 
ing  derived  fcience  from  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  fourteenth,  when  thefe  writers  were  dead 
before  he  was  born,  and  the  Englilh  ftage  at  the 
perfection  it  is  at  prefent  ? 

*  *  jk  * 

»  1  f  ’ >  >  k  4  V.  •  •  f 

This  then,  muft  have  rifen  from  defign  or 
malice,  neither  of  which  can  have  any  effedt  on 
thofe  who  read  him,  and  know  the  hiftory  of 
this  kingdom  ;  he  muft  certainly  be  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  relates  to  literature  in  En°*- 
land,  than  he  appears  to  be  in  this  account. 

Methinks  it  is  impoflible  in  thinking  of 
of  this  man,  to  avoid  reflecting  how  intimately 
the  greateft  meannefs  may  be  allied,  in  the  hu¬ 
man  compofition,  with  the  moft  exalted  talents, 

and 
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and  a  bad  heart  deftroy  the  powers  of  an  able 
underftanding. 

This  very  man  is  a  moft  convincing  in- 
ftance  of  this  truth •,  with  powers  of  in  tel  led. 
which  might  gain  an  afcendant  over  all  under- 
ftandings ;  with  an  aptitude  and  facility  of  ex- 
preffing  his  fentiments,  not  to  be  found  but  in 
few  ;  concife  and  clear  without  defcending  into 
frivolous  littlenefles  in  remarks  ;  precife  in  his 
obfervations,  leaving  enough  to  chance  and  the 
courfe  of  things,  and  yet,  atfigning  fufficiently 
to  the  intervention  and  defign  of  man,  for  the 
honor  of  human  nature. 

/  r  I  •>  •  S 

What  a  mortifying  thing  it  is  to  fay,  after 
all  this,  that  a  littlenefs  of  foul,  mixt  with  this 
imderftanding,  has  debafed  this  man  to  the  com-* 
sniffion  of  the  meaneft  a&ions. 

His  bafe  jealoufy  of  Maupertuis,  has  loft 
him  his  reputation,  and  his  trifling  with  the 
king  of  Pruffia  the  Friendlhip  of  that  mo¬ 
narch  *  fallen  from  a  fituation  to  be  envied  by* 
every  man,  who  would  chufe  to  paf$  his  life  in 
shat  delicious  manner,  which  can  only  be  en¬ 
joyed 


i 
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joyed  by  the  friend  and  companion  of  a  king* 


in  whom  royalty  and  fcience  have  made  a  per* 
feci  union,  the  rare!!  phaenoiftenon  upon  earth  ■> 
the  great  comet  will  probably  make  a  hun¬ 


dred  revolutions,  before  they  may  be  again 

found  fo  perfectly  combined  in  the  head  of  a 
monarch. 


Who  then  in  looking  on  the  underftand-* 
ing  of  Voltaire,  muft  not  pity  him  in  this 
lofs  ;  who  that  turns  his  eyes  on  the  qualities 
of  his  heart,  mull  not  defpife  him  for  deferv- 
ing  it  ? 

Alas!  fuch  is  the  condition  of  fuperior  in¬ 
tellects,  that  nature  feems  to  have  taken  plea- 
fure  in  humbling  their  fuperiority,  by  fome  in¬ 
ferior  qualities  blended  in  the  heart,  which  re¬ 


duces  almoft  all  men  to  the  fame  level ;  a  Ve« 
rulam  and  a  Voltaire  have  only  proved  the 
wideft  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  from  the  far- 
theft  point  ot  fuperior  knowledge,  to  the  op- 
pofite  of  extreme  folly,  between  which  all  the 
various  characters  of  human  kind  may  be 
found. 


W 1  T  H 
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With  extremes  in  neither,  may  I  live  un- 
careffed  by  the  greateft,  beloved  by  the  bed, 
and  tailing  neither  exaltation  nor  debafement, 
die  your  friend,  agd  that  ©f  mankind,  .  Adieu, 
I  am, 


Mojl  affectionately 

Tour  mojl  obedient. 


LET- 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Fabio 
Ma  ret  t  1  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

T  S  it  not  true,  that  mankind  in  their  accounts 
of  nature’s  productions,  have  made  their  cir¬ 
cle  lhorter  than  they  ought,  and  not  enough 
attended  to  the  whole  progrefs  which  fhe 
takes? 

Perhaps,  if  we  could  penetrate  into  the 
parts  which  compofe  this  univerfe,  we  Ihould 
difcover  all  to  be  the  ancient  philofophy  of  the 
to  iv,  and  in  fat,  no  more  than  one  eternal  fyftem 
of  truth  and  perfection. 

W  e  are  accuftomed  to  fee,  that  every  fpring 

pufhes  forth  the  leaves  and  bloflbms,  the  juicy 
fummer  fwells,  and  the  purple  autumn  ripens, 
the  cluttering  grape,  and  then  conclude  the  pro- 
cefs  finifhed. 

This 
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This  is  the  annual  courfe  of  nature  in  pro¬ 
ducing  that  fruit,  ftrort,  and  of  fix  months  opera¬ 
tions  only  ;  yet,  this  is  not  the  whole  procefs  of 
that  fingle  production  :  years  varying  in  them- 
,  felves,  may  generate  the  moft  perfeCt  fruit  but 
once  in  a  hundred  •,  and  this  enlarges  the  circle  of 
nature  in  that  refpeCt,  and  indicates  that  to  know 
all  the  effects  of  funs,  rains,  and  other  cau fes, 
of  the  greateft  excellency  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
we  fiiould  attend  a  longer  circulation,  than  the 
fhort-lived  revolution  of  fix  months. 

Perhaps  the  whole  combining  caufes  of 
this  effect  are  not  happily  united  but  once  in  an 
age,  and  the  perfect  wine  of  Burgundy  is  as 
rare  as  a  comet ;  tho’  wine  be  the  production  of 
every  year,  as  ftars  are  every  evening’s  profpeCt. 

The  fame  feems  to  be  true  in  regard  to  man¬ 
kind  ;  tho’  every  year  produces  numbers  of  men, 
much  refembling  one  another  in  form  and  un- 
derftanding  \  yet,  the  happy  union  which  creates 
genius  comes  extremely  rare,  and  is  in  like  man¬ 
ner  a  phenomenon  of  more  than  centuries,  to 
V  0  l.  II.  N  produce 
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produce  a  comet  upon  earth  •,  which,  contrary  to 
thofe  in  the  heavens,  is  lefs  gazed  at  and  ad¬ 
mired  during  its  reign  amongft  the  leffer  mor¬ 
tals,  than  when  it  has  pafied  away,  and  is  no 
longer  vifible  but  in  its  eflfedh  and  remains. 

%  ^ 

Those  whofe  penetration  fanfies  that  all 
mankind  have  been  alike  at  all  times,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fuperficial ;  were  the  old  Britons  like 
the  prefent  ?  And  did  the  old  Romans  refemble 
thofe  of  Nero  and  Caligula’s  reign  ?  Who  was 
there  in  thefe  latter  times  at  Rome,  who  would 
have  imitated  the  felf-devoted  Decii  ?  Will  an 
Englifhman  at  prefent  refign  his  head  to  be  fe¬ 
vered  from  his  body,  becaufe  he  cannot  renounce 
the  oath  which  he  has  taken,  as  did  the  virtue 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  ?  will  he  fmile  at  the  exe¬ 
cutioner,  and  with  a  lerenity  of  foul  meet  the 
block,  as  eafily  as  a  table  fpread  with  dainties  ? 
No  fires  will  ever  more  be  lighted,  to  burn  a  wil¬ 
ling  martyr  in  this  land,  and  perhaps  in  no  other 
in  Europe  ;  the  fpirit  is  fled. 

1  n  genius,  as  in  refolution  •,  in  fuperior  fenfe, 
as  well  as  fuperior  firmnefs  of  mind  •,  in  the  foul, 
at  in  fruits  and  flowers  ;  there  are  points  of  time 

in 
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in  a  national  hiftory,  which  are  more  excellent 
than  others. 

v 

Perhaps  fome  refined  and  fubtler  capa¬ 
city  may  fee  the  caufes  of  the  exaltation  of 
thefe  faculties  in  men  ;  but  whoever  looks  on 
them  at  the  hour  of  their  being  in  higheft  per¬ 
fection,  has  his  eye  turned  on  a  wrong  point  of 
time. 

Whatever  mu  ft  be  the  combining  pow¬ 
ers,  which  produce  thefe  phenomena,  it  is  at 
their  birth,  and  not  at  their  full  growth  of  man¬ 
hood,  that  they  muft  be  difcovered. 

That  there  are  happy  periods,  which  are 
creative  of  fuch  fuperiority  in  nature,  can  lcarce 

be  denied  *,  becaufe,  generally  more  than  one 
man  receives  the  tin&ure  of  thefe  excellencies  at 
the  fame  time,  and  a  general  exaltation  of  hu¬ 
man  faculties  reigns  at  one  sera  in  the  fame  king¬ 
dom,  more  than  at  all  others. 

* 

T  o  fay  then,  that  men  have  at  all  times 
been  alike,  is  to  fay  fomething  which  experience 
proves  to  be  untrue  •,  but  to  affert  that  the  whole 

N  2  circles 
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circles  of  two  kingdoms,  from  their  dawning 
greatnefs  to  their  final  diflolutions,  are  much  re~ 
iembling  one  another,  is  what  approaches  very 
nearly  to  veracity  *,  the  whole  progrefs  of  two 
nations  ranged  fide  by  fide,  refemble  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  their  parallel  points,  more  than  the  fame 
kingdom  at  two  different  times  ;  an  old  Briton 
and  an  old  Roman,  had  more  refemblance  than 
Cincinnatus  and  Mark  Anthony,  or  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  the  late  Admiral  Mathews. 

The  great  care  then,  which  fhould  be  the 
purfuit  of  every  minifler,  is  to  find  proper  ob¬ 
jects  for  the  foul  of  man,  and  preferve  that  felf- 
confcioufnefs  of  its  own  greatnefs,  which  is  na¬ 
tural  to  men  of  the  moft  exalted  fpirit. 

N  o  minifiers  have  fo  manifeftly  miftaken 
the  ways  of  governing  men,  as  the  late  miniftry 

of  this  kingdom  *,  one  total  ignorance  of  human 

\  . 

nature,  or  defign  of  fubduing  all  hearts  to  the 
influence  of  money,  has  been  the  favourite 
fcheme  ;  and  becaufe  men  have  been  purchafed 
to  do  wrong,  they  have  vainly  imagined,  that 

they 
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they  might  be  bought  to  do  right,  which  is  in 
many  cafes  impoflible. 

The  ridicule  which  has  been  thrown  upon 
patriotifm,  honor,  integrity,  and  religion,  have 
done  more  real  mifchief  in  a  political  fenfe, 
than  millions  of  money,  nay  than  any  fum  can 
reftore. 

The  laughing  thefe  things  out  of  counte¬ 
nance  has  debafed  the  lpirit  of  the  nation  ;  and 
too  much  reafoning  on  every  thing  will  have 
the  fame  effedt,  I  mean  what  is  called  reafoning 
by  the  prefent  half-thinkers  of  this  ifland. 

When  the  facred  notion,  which  is  annexed 
to  honor  and  thefe  other  qualities,  are  laughed 
away,  there  is  an  end  to  all  true  incentive  a- 
mongft  men  •>  and  if  foldiers  of  any  kind  are 
animated  by  any  other  motive  befides,  it  deftroys 
the  very  idea  of  a  foldier  ;  there  muft  be  fome- 
thing  that  has  the  air  of  romantic  in  the  man¬ 
ners  of  that  nation  which  attempts  great  actions, 
and  fucceeds. 

I  n  the  laft  war,  the  navy  had  all  the  cap* 
tures  given  to  them,  which  were  taken  by  the 
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refpeclive  captains ;  by  this  means  honor  was 
laid  to  fleep,  and  many  were  broke  for  cowar¬ 
dice  at  the  end  of  the  war,  who  had  gotten  great 
riches  during  its  continuation  ;  the  commander 
who  was  as  active  as  Mercury,  or  any  other 
thief,  in  catching  merchant  fliips  and  prizes, 
was  as  lame  as  V ulcan  in  purfuing  a  man  of 
war,  and  an  acauifition  of  honor. 

7  A. 

The  nature  of  a  foldier  was  by  this  means 
totally  fubverted,  by  placing  his  motive  to  ac¬ 
tion  on  wrong  fprings,  in  the  human  compo- 
fition.  There  has  never  yet  been  a  nation,  who 
has  greatly  exalted  itfelf  by  what  is  called  fupe- 
rior  reafon  ;  fome  kind  of  enthufiafm  has  been 
the  fource  of  all  great  actions :  felf-debating 
makes  all  purfuits  cold  and  inanimate,  and  finds 
too  little  reality  in  any  thing,  to  rifque  much 
for  the  obtaining  it ;  even  country,  wife,  family 
and  friends,  are  unequal  to  that  production  in  a 
reafoner. 

The  Greeks  owed  more  to  the  love  of  their 
country,  which  animated  them  to  the  fervice  of 
k,  than  to  all  their  philofophers  and  fages  •,  the 

Romans 
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Romans  were  fired  to  adlion  by  the  fame  in¬ 
centive* 

With  all  that  knowledge  which  Boullain- 
viiliers  has  fo  liberally  bdftowed  on  -the  Arabs, 
they  would  have  retted  in  their  dry  defarts, 
without  daring  any  thing  of  confequence,  a  fee 
of  thieves  and  plunderers,  if  Mahomet  had  not 
inflamed  their  minds  by  views  of  paradife,  to  ac¬ 
tions  of  immortal  daring. 

What  have  we  tten  in  almoft  our  own 
times !  the  Dutch  performing  miracles  to  fave 
themfelves  and  their  moraflfes  from  the  Spaniard, 

when  public  virtue  in  poverty  urged  them  to 

• 

adtion  •,  and  now  they  are  overwhelmd  in  wealth, 
as  private  men,  they  would  fcarce  move  a  fin¬ 
ger  to  defend  their  county  from  invafion,  be- 
caufe  that  public  fpirit  is  expired. 

t  9  )  »  {  4  ■  ■  1  V*  *  ( 

Nothing  then  is  fo  weak  in  a  minifter, 
as  effacing  the  prevalency  of  thofe  ideas,  and 
pretending  to  fupply  all  by  dint  of  money. 

They  may  indeed  bribe  men  to  be  aflaffins,  in¬ 
formers,  and  dejfroyers  of  their  country,  by  means 
•  ,  N  4  of 
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of  the  pernicious  influence  of  gold  ;  but  to  virtue, 
valour,  and  public  good,  it  is  fcarce  poflible ; 
there  is  fomething  repugnant  in  the  nature  of  thefe 
things,  to  the  accepting  pecuniary  rewards-,  a 
military  order  hanging  at  a  button-hole,  a  rib¬ 
band  crofling  a  bread,  the  word  honor  even,  can 
do  more  in  the  hands  of  a  great  man,  than 
the  millions  which  were  fquander’d  the  lad  war  ; 
with  it  every  thing  may  be  atchieved,  and  with¬ 
out  it  nothing. 

I  think,  a  government  Ihould  never  fuffer 
any  difquifltions  on  the  nature  of  fuch  things, 
or  permit  men  to  reafon  themfelves,  as  it  is 
call’d,  out  of  every  virtue,  into  the  purfuit  of 
every  vice  ;  the  fafhion  of  examining  all  things, 
is  unrealizing  every  thing  which  is  adive  in  the 
human  frame, 

1 

How  eafy  is  it  to  laugh  a  man  out  of 
what  muft  give  him  fatigue  and  trouble,  into 
an  opinion  of  eafe  and  fafety  ;  money  is  never 
won  by  pains  the  foldier  who  mounts  the 
breach  has  five-pence  a  day,  and  the  change- 
alley  Jew  gets  a  thoufand  pounds  during  that 
time yet?  the  former,  I  prefume,  is  the  ho- 

nefter 


t 
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nefter  man,  and  defends  the  property  of  him 
who  laughs  at  him  for  the  folly  of  being  (hot 
at  for  five-pence  a  day,  whilft  the  latter  is  ho¬ 
nored  for  his  riches  ;  a  Jew  who  has  plun¬ 
dered  his  country  of  a  million,  finds  a  kind 
reception  by  a  minifter,  when  a  foldier,  who 
has  fuftain’d  his  country’s  honor  at  the  lofs  of 

*  f  *  r 

his  limbs,  is  denied  admittance. 

•  t  r  %  '  *  *  '  '  1  \ 

The  very  value  of  money  is  as  ideal  as 
that  of  honor,  and  an  American  chief  would 
defpife  gold,  who  would  be  piqued  to  any 
defperate  aftion  by  glory  ;  a  blue  bead  of  giafs, 
or  a  common  mirror,  will  operate  on  them 
ftronger  than  money,  at  lead  it  would  till  the 
natives  of  Europe  feduced  them  from  their  ori¬ 
ginal  date;  and  I  believe,  at  prefent  a  belt 
of  wampum,  deliver’d  by  an  Indian  chief,  binds 
them  as  truly  to  their  words,  as  any  treaty 
made  amongd  chridian  princes  at  the  Pyre¬ 
nean  mountains,  Utrecht,  or  Aix  la  Chapelle ; 
they  have  affixed  an  idea  of  facred  to  thefe 
things,  and  farther  than  thefe  ideas  operate,  no 
treaty  can  bind  or  oblige,  in  whatever  manner 
it  may  be  executed. 


This 
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This  nation,  of  all  the  others  of  Europe,  has 
fuffer’d  the  moft  by  negle&ing  the  influence 
which  honor,  has  amongft  them  ;  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  its  conftitution  prevents  it  from  being 

filled  with  numbers  of  perfonj  diftinftly  honored 
v  for  their  fervice ;  here  is  no  inferior  order  of 
knighthood,  and  a  fimple  knight  is  to  be  found 
amongft  grocers,  tobacconifts,  cheefemongers, 

and  other  trades ;  which  effaces  its  effects,  and 
renders  it  below  the  confideration  of  a  man 
who  has  deferved  well  of  his  country,  either  in 
arts,  arms,  or  fcience. 

Too  many  honorary  diftinctions  alfo,  as  the 
nation  is  of  the  mixed  kind  of  government, 
would  render  that  part  which  beftows  honors* 
too  powerful  ;  thole  fo  diftinguifh’d  would 
find  an  attachment  to  that  alone,  and  the  ba- 
lance  would  preponderate  on  that  fide.  In 
France  the  king  is  not  divided  from  the  country’s 
intereft,  (the  people  of  England  think  he  pof- 
fibly  may) ;  but  univerfai  honor,  confider’d  as 
facred,  would  have  a  juft  and  true  influence 
on  all  ;  nothing  difcovers  this  fo  effedually  as 
a  regiment  of  foldiers,  which  has  been  9n.ce 
a  efteemed 
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efteemed  for  fome  gallant  aflion,  the  fame  fpi- 
rit  runs  thro’  it  for  generations,  and  the  leaft 
exalted  man  of  the  kingdom  becomes  animated 
with  the  gallant  foul  of  the  corps,  in  fix  months 
after  he  has  been  lifted  amongft  them,  and  filled 
with  a  fpirit  of  bravery,  to  which  he  was  be¬ 
fore  a  ftranger  ;  and  yet,  the  pay  of  thefe  men 
is  no  better  than  thofe  of  other  regiments,  where 
no  fuch  animating  principle  prevails :  in  the  day 
of  battle  the .  honor  of  the  regiment  fliall  ope¬ 
rate  on  their  minds,  ftronger  than  untold  fums 
of  gold  •,  and  this  fpirit  grows  by  indulgence, 
whereas  that  arifing  from  money  is  ruin’d  by 
its  reward. 

v  T  h  t  s  is  the  prefent  fate  of  England ;  adieu. 


1  am  your  moft  obedient  fervant. 
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[  Fo  the  Reverend  Father  Curtiq 
M  arinelli  at  Rome. 

Iv  i»  |  -  , 

Dear  Sir, 

1  F  multiplicity  of  printing  is  a  proof  of  much 
learning,  the  ftate  of  letters  was  never  in 
fo  flourifhing  a  condition  as  at  prefent ;  and  yet, 
notwithftanding  this,  it  really  was  never  fo  truly 
the  contrary,  fince  the  firft  rile  of  learning  in 
this  ifland. 


Nay,  fo  true  it  is,  tho’  it  may  feem  para¬ 
doxical,  that  even  that  art,  which  was  the  greatefl: 
propagator  of  fcience,  is  now  the  moft  likely 
to  prove  its  deftrudtion,  and  printing  will  pro¬ 
bably  become  the  greatefl:  enemy  to  letters. 


T  o  produce  works  of  fcience,  fuppofing  that 
there  are  men  of  genius  in  a  kingdom,  litera¬ 
ture  muft  be  held  in  honor,  and  carefled  ;  ge¬ 
nius  is  as  coy  as  a  virgin,  and  will  make  no 
more  advances  to  the  company  of  the  great,  than 
3  chaftity 
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chaftity  in  Sufanna  did  to  the  two  elders  :  it 
feels  its  own  fuperiority,  and  generally  being 
united  with  pride  in  the  fame  bread:,  rather 
fhuns,  than  officioufly  feeks  the  acquaintance 
of  fuperiors.  This  may  be  blamed  with  juftice 
perhaps;  and  yet,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  man, 

that  a  genius  is  as  little  affe&ed  by  moralizing, 
as  a  dolt. 

t 

Yet,  though  pride  prevents  their  feeking 
fuperior  company,  necefiity  obliges  them  to  feek 
fuftenance.  It  has  been  my  conftant  remark 
alfo,  that  lazinefs  is  almoft  the  infeparable  com¬ 
panion  of  fuperior  parts ;  they  defpife  what  they 
difcover  with  fo  much  eafe ;  and  yet  far  from 
being  humbled  by  it,  they  contemn  ten  times 
more  thofe  who  cannot  fee  fo  much,  and  yet  ad¬ 
mire  that  little. 

Doubly  lazy  from  the  eafe  of  doing  things, 
and  the  ill-judging  opinion  of  thofe  who  praife 
aukwardly,  and  fhew  by  every  remark  that  they 
have  never  conceived  the  author’s  defign  (for  an 
eulogy  mifplaced  catches  the  heart  of  none  but 
*he  weak  )  they  feek  the  fhorteft  way  of  getting 

the 
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the  moft  money,  and  fince  they  are  not  fought 
by  the  great,  neceffariJy  become  the  hackneys 
of  bookfellers. 

Reduced  to  this  ftage,  genius  is  not  the 
thing  which  is  beft  paid  for:  abftra&s  of  authors 
already  famous  ;  compilements  of  compilements 
of  all  kinds  dictionaries  in  arts,  fcience,  phy- 
fic,  trade,  commerce,  love,  and  rafcality  ;  for, 
the  fcoundrel’s  dictionary  has  been  lately  printed 
in  London,  which  I  hope  will  compleat  the 
work  and  tafte  of  it ;  are  thofe  which  have  beft 
rewarded  the  compilers. 

All  thefe  things  are  fure  pay  •,  the  author’s 
ftieet  brings  him  his  money,  which  he  and  his 
bookfelier  have  agreed  for  ;  he  eats  and  refts  in 
peace,  without  the  pain  of  thinking,  when  he 
has  done  his  daily  labour. 

*  '  t  -  1 

*  "  I*  •  a 

On  the  contrary,  if  by  the  ftri&eft  appli¬ 
cation,  a  man  fhould  have  difcovered  any  thing 
new  in  fcience  or  art,  advanced  the  welfare,  health, 
or  happinefs  of  mankind,  perhaps  he  may,  after 
feven  years  pains,  be  rewarded  by  a  bookfelier 

full 
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full  as  well,  as  if  he  had  compiled  the  works 
of  former  authors,  or  tranflated  three  whole 
months  from  the  French. 

-  •  \  - 

Hence  it  muft  happen  that  fcience  and  li¬ 
terature  muft  foon  be  quite  difgraced,  being 
without  honor  and  polite  reception :  the  bookfel- 

lers  not  daring  to  print  what  may  leflfen  their 

,  | 

former  property  in  authors  on  the  fame  fubject, 
timid  to  engage  in  new  works,  and  the  writer 
in  no  ftate  to  publifh  for  himfelf  (for  it  has 
been  much  the  fate  of  genius,  to  be  wedded  to 
poverty  in  this  kingdom)  it  follows,  that  li¬ 
terature  muft  naturally  fall  into  decay,  and 
fcience  feems  to  be  at  a  full  flop. 

.Ale  thefe  dictionaries,  and .  compilements 
in  arts,  are  juft  Well  enough  written  to  flatter 
the  underftandings  of  the  ignorant,  and  amufe 
with  that  moon-fhine  of  knowledge,  which  gives 
juft  light  enough  to  miftake  one  animal  for  an¬ 
other,  and  impart  one  kind  of  deceitful  colour 
to  all  objects. 

I  n  truth,  thefe  abftraCts,  and  compiled  works, 
feem  to  be  contrived,  to  make  every  one  who 

reads 


-  .v  .  :  -f-  .  U  /  7  '■>  ■■■'■■  >>■  ■'  ,?  .  ’  V- 
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reads  them,  underftand  nothing,  and  render  the 
authors,  from  whence  they  were  drawn,  alto¬ 
gether  unftudied,  and  not  underftood :  thus,  let¬ 
ters  will  be  probably  deftroyed  by  letters. 

Th  e  s  e  are  the  prefent  advantages,  which  are 
drawn  from  genius  and  printing  ;  and  in  this 
manner  it  muft  remain,  unlefs  more  men  of 
rank,  fortune,  and  nobility,  will  follow  the  noble 
example  of  the  Earl  of  H — fs,  and  give  counte¬ 
nance  to  genius,  when  it  appears  in  this  country. 

I 

From  this  ftate  of  things  it  muft  happen, 
that  the  French  academies  of  belles  lettres,  and 
fciences  ( the  firft  of  which  is  honorable  without 
penfion)  muft  at  laft  conquer  the  genius  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  letters. 


Honor  is  the  vital  principle  of  every 
thing  that  is  truly  praife-worthy  •,  the  perfon  who 
attempts  a  work  with  that  view,  will  always  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  it  the  utmoft  perfection  he  is 
able;  the  other  to  finifli  it  as  loon  as  portable, 
money  being  the  rcfearch  of  the  latter,  and  eter¬ 
nal  praife  the  object  of  the  former. 

To 
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T  o  make  literature  thrive,  and  call  forth  the 
latent  feeds  of  genius,  academies  of  this  kind 
fhould  be  eftablifh’d,  where  productions  in  belles 
lettres  might  be  read,  and  the  opinion  of  the  bed 
judges  taken,  before  the  work  is  given  to  the 
world  ;  this  would  impart  luftre  to  letters  and 
weight  to  theperformance  ;  and  bookfellers  might 
then  feek  writers,  as  the  latter  are  obliged  to  leek 
them  at  prefent:. 

.  #  •  r  • , . 

A  generous  reception  at  the  tables  of  the 
great,  as  learned  men  are  fure  of  finding  in 
Italy,  would  impart  a  more  polite  manner  of 
conceiving,  or  at  lead  delivering  fendments,  than 
at  prefent  prevails  in  this  kingdom. 

The  ladies,  methinks,  fhould  be  as  fond  of 
prefiding  in  a  circle  of  learning,  as  in  a  tumult  of 
cards  •,  and  a  duchefs  might  draw  as  much  honor 
from  having  the  politeft  afiembly  of  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  as  from  that  of  the  greattft  rout.  I  wifh 

(ft 

the  time  would  come,  when  the  females  would 
univerfally  make  that  manner  a  rule,  and  every 
lady’s  fame  depend  upon  her  reception  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  literati :  this  has  prevail’d 
Vol.  II.  O  in 
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in  Italy  and  France,  and  one  lady  you  know, 
the  celebrated  Laura  Buffi,  has  obtain’d  a  pro- 
fefforlhip,  and  been  made  member  of  the  aca- 
demy  at  Bolognia,  which  fhe  fupports  with  ho¬ 
nor,  and  has  a  chair  in  their  afTemblies  deftined 
for  her  alone. 

t  •  r-.  •*•*.«».«  f\  1  (  r*  ft  •*  ’  •  f  *  *  • 

T  o  defpife  the  underftanding  of  women,  is 
to  lofe  the  grace  of  many  kinds  of  writing,  and 
fometimes  the  matter  •,  knowledge  from  the  fex, 
like  diamonds  from  the  hands  of  the  lapidary,  re¬ 
ceiving  its  figure  and  brilliancy,  tho’  they  do 
not  create  the  gem.  Adieu  ;  I  am. 


/ 


Your  mojt  obedient  fervant ♦ 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Batista 
Guarini,  at  Rome. 


Dear  Sir, 

T  T  is  by  nations,  as  by  individuals,  there  is 
A  no  more  pretence  to  expe<ft  perfe&ion  from 
one,  than  the  other  ;  the  moft  exalted  people, 
like  the  moft  exalted  underftandings,  have  their 
foibles  and  vices,  like  thofe  who  bear  no  rank 
in  the  nations  of  the  earth  \  and  tho5  there  may 
have  been  certain  asras  in  which  they  leem  to 

afTume  the  nature  of  angels,  there  are  others 
where  they  join  that  of  the  brute  ;  it  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  whole  community,  as  well  as  of  thofe 
individuals  which  compofe  it. 


Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  a 
man  of  fuperior  undemanding  duped,  in  the 
moft  common  articles  of  life,  where  men  of 
much  lefs  fenfe  would  have  efcaped  *  the  moft 
prepofterous  and  abfurd  paflions,  the  moft  ridi - 

O  2  culous 


•  ■  ™ '  / 
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culous  and  ill-founded  prejudices,  polTefs  minds, 
which  if  we  law  no  part  of  them  but  their  fu- 
perior  hours,  we  fliould  fcarce  credit  the  weak- 
nefs  into  which  they  fall. 

N  o  nation  is  more  replete  with  experiments 

of  this  kind,  than  this  which  I  now  live  amongft ; 

indeed  .the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  earth  have 

the  fame  feeds  of  foibles,  but  the  plant  does  not 

thrive  to  the  fame  degree,  which  is  to  be  feen 

here ;  every  thing  commonly  met  with  of  that 

kind  in  England  is  a  caracatura,  compared  with 

what  is  to  be  found  in  other  kingdoms. 

^  # 

I  t  feems  to  be  the  particular  defign  of  this 
government,  as  it  is  now  adminiftred,  to  let  the 
minds  and  difpolitions  of  the  inhabitants  run 
wild,  into  all  extremes  which  do  not  intermeddle 
in  their  maxims  of  ftate. 

There  is  one  weaknefs  which  feems  almoft 
univerfal,  which  is,  the  unwillingnel's  to  allow 

any  merit  in  the  French  productions  of  arts, 

*  •  ■  * 

fcience,  and  literature  ;  and  tho’  there  are  a  thou- 
fand  inftances,  in  which,  many  cuftoms  amongft 
the  French  might  be  adopted  with  advantage, 
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in  the  encouraging  arts,  fciences,  learning  and 
commerce  *,  yet  it  is  lufficient  that  they  are 
French,  to  inhibit  their  being,  introduced  into 

this  country. 

-  ■ 

A  person  who  gives  the  due  praife  which 
belongs  to  that  nation*  and  to  his  own  country¬ 
men,  is  confidered  as  little  lefs  than  a  rebel,  and 
runs  no  fmall  rifque  of  receiving  fome  difpleaf- 

ing  exprefllons ;  he  will  moft  certainly  be  ill 

thought  of,  and  confidered  as  a  well-wilher  to 
the  Gallic  nation. 

i 

T  h  e  averfion  to  all  which  is  the  produ<5t  of 
that  people,  is  the  reigning  paffion  amongft  the 
number  of  this  ifland  ;  and  many  a  nfeful  pur¬ 
suit  has  been  quitted,  becaufe  it  was  originally 
French. 

This  difpofition  is  of  much  dilfervice  to  the 
national  good,  and  this  envy  or  hatred  is  for 
ever  breaking  out  in  companies,  where  any  one 

fpeaking  in  the  favour  of  French  manners,  is  ge- 

% 

nerally  confidered  as  depreciating  Englifh  ;  tho’ 
the  whole  intent  of  that  fpeaker  be,  to  have  the 
lame  introduced  into  his  own  country,  and  make 

O  3  it 
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it  as  perfect  as  poffible :  in  truth,  to  fpeak  well 
of  France,  is  the  fame  as  to  fpeak  ill  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  generally  received  in  that  manner. 

This  tafte  is  notwithftanding  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  general,  rather  than  univerfal,  and  yet,  it  is 
perhaps,  as  univerfal  as  any  cuftom  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  the  people  of  good  fenfe  and  knowledge 
of  the  nation,  are  not  to  be  numbered  amongft 
them  however. 

I  f  you  praife  the  Spanifh  honor,  the  Italian 
mufic,  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  the 
German  bravery,  there  is  not  the  leaft  vifible 
jealoufy  ;  an  Englifhman  is  the  moft  ready  crea¬ 
ture  to  avow  their  fuperiority,  in  thefe  parti¬ 
culars  ;  but  if  the  French  are  mentioned  in  the 
like  manner,  there  will  be  ten  thoufand  difficul¬ 
ties  ftarted,  he  will  make  a  hundred  evafions  to 
avoid  acceding  to  that  truth,  which  he  cannot 
abfolutely  deny  ;  there  is  a  kind  of  contempt 
for  all  that  is  French,  and  yet  a  bafe  fear  of  their 
fuperiority. 


This  has  its  influence  in  the  ftatefman  alfo, 
and  under  the  delufive  notion  of  the  fuperior 
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t  *.  •,  '  ►  at . 

bravery  of  Englifhmen,  they  leave  their  king¬ 
dom  unprovided  with  defence,  prefuming  that 
Englilh  peafants  who  have  never  known  the  ufe 
of  arms,  becaufe  they  have  never  been  trufted 
with  them,  can  repell  an  invafion  from  France,  01 

a  regular  and  well-difciplined  force. 

*  € 

* 

This  very  negledt  is  a  monftrous  expence 
to  this  kingdom  ,  it  renders  a  fleet  of  fhips  ne- 
ceflary  to  defend  their  coafts  in  two  or  three 
places,  which,  after  all,  are  ineffectual  where  the 
paffage  is  fo  fhort,  if  the  beft  feamen  are  to  be 
credited. 

j.  ■  t  s  ■  • 

By  means  of  this,  double  the  men  of  war 
become  neceffary  for  the  Englifh,  that  are  for 
the  kingdom  of  France  •,  the  laft  deftine  none 
to  the  defending  their  coafts,  and  are  at  eafe 
about  the  ill  effects  which  any  defcent  can 
caufe,  becaufe  they  confide  in  a  militia  well 
train’d  in  arms  j  the  Englilh  dare  not  quit  theirs, 
becaufe  they  have  not  land  forces  equal  to  repel 

I 

an  invafion. 

.  I 

A  n  imitation  of  their  neighbours  in  this  re- 

fpect  would  certainly  be  of  infinite  ufe,  and 

O  4  pre- 
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4 

preferve  the  nation  from  that  ruin  which  threat¬ 
ens  it,  unlefs  the  miniftry  may  hereafter  pre¬ 
vent  it,  by  ruining  it  themfelves  :  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  with  what  other  view  this  infatuation, 
of  negleding  all  military  difeipline,  can  be  buf¬ 
fered  amongft  the  common  people. 

* 

In  Paris,  I  obferved  a  very  different  turn  of 
thinking  ;  it  is  the  French  fafhion  to  talk  much 
of  .the  luperior  excellency  of  the  Engliffi,  in 
arms,  fcience,  and  learnings  to  fo  great  a  degree 
is  that  carried,  that  a  gentleman  has  written  a 

*  '  r  ^ 

comedy,  called  the  Anglomania  •,  indeed  it  has 
never  been  prefented  but  privately,  however,  it 
is  fufficient  to  ffiew  the  prefent  reigning  difpo- 
fcofition  of  the  Parifians. 

N  qthing  can  recommend  a  thins;  at  Paris, 
more  than  having  it  Paid  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  of 
Englifh  produdion  *,  our  filks  are  preferred  to 
their  own,  and  the  royal  family  of  France  has 
been  more  than  once  cloathed  in  the  manufactures 
at  the  Englifh  :  a  gentleman,  who  is  imagined  to 
underhand  thele  affairs  well,  has  told  me,  that 
the  ballance  of  trade  between  thefe  two  nations, 
illicit  and  permitted,  is  in  favour  of  England  ; 


. 
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in  this  however,  I  am  a  true  catholic,  and  aift  on 
implicit  faith. 

i  •  m 

This  I  am  fure  of,  that  no  fcheme  will  be 
rejected  at  Paris,  becaule  it  comes  from  London, 
and  none  left  unrewarded  ;  becaufe  I  have  known 
feveral  that  have  been  well  received  ;  tho’  there 
is  more  than  one  in  this  kingdom,  who  having 
contrived  ufeful  machines,  have  yet  never  met 
reward  or  encouragement,  and  at  prefent  lan- 
guifli  in  obfcurity. 

That  England  has  once  been  the  deferved 
wonder  of  Europe,  is  certainly  indifputable  ;  the 
fire  has  blazed  extremely  bright,  and  the  fuel  has 
been  the  fooner  confumed  >  the  prefent  miniftry, 

C  ,  "  *  »  ' 

whofe  duty  it  is  to  continue  that  fupply,  are 
inattentive  to  the  confequence,  and  confider  it 
poffible  for  the  great  particulars  to  be  at  eafe 
and  happy,  without  caring  whether  the  people 
are  or  not. 

There  is  fcarce  a  motive  to  human  adlions, 
I  mean  a  laudable  one,  which  is  not  totally  ex- 

haufted  patriotifm,  or  love  of  our  country,  is 
now  ridiculed  even  in  the  little  boroughs,  and  ba- 

nifned 
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nilhed  all  polite  company ;  religion  has  no  longer- 
intereft:  fufficient  to  create  a  difpute  in  its  favour ; 
even  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  pofthumous  works  do 
not  fell.  The  minds  of  the  profefled  free-think¬ 
ers,  are  fettled  into  a  thorough  conviction,  that 
religion  is  a  plaufible  error,  and  at  prefent  are  in 
no  necefiity  of  reading  any  thing  to  confirm 
them  in  that  idea;  and  yet  this  arifes  from  the 
infufficiency  of  all  kinds  of  fubjefts  to  move 
men  to  read  them,  and  not  from  improved 
knowledge,  or  deeper  thinking. 

/ 

The  whole  motive  to  adtion  in  this  ifland 
is  the  enriching  the  individual,  where  every 
purfuit  is  lawful,  which  does  not  mifcarry  ;  a 
man  who  has  held  confiderable  employments 
under  the  crown,  to  whom  the  diftribution  of 
tickets  was  entrufted  in  the  laft  lottery,  vio¬ 
lated  the  law  made  on  that  account,  in  his  own 
favour  immediately,  and  yet  he  retains  his  places, 
and  I  hear  of  no  punifhment  which  he  is  like  to 
undergo. 

The  fame  is  to  be  found  in  all  poffible  ways 

*  r 

where  it  is  practicable ;  and  yet  thefe  people 
fiill  believe  that  a  nation  can  hold  together, 

3  where 


where  every  part  is  corrupted  •,  they  might  as 
well  expeft  this  of  a  human  body,  and  it 
would  be  as  true  ;  the  caufe  is  hid  from  com- 

i 

mon  eyes,  and  others  are  regardlefs  of  the 
event.  I  am. 
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To  the  Reverend  Father  Filippo 
B  o  n  i  n  i,  at  Rome. 


Dear  Sir, 

DURING  the  time  I  tarried  in  Paris,  I 
could  never  perceive  that  the  French  mu- 
fic  was  ever  adapted  to  the  words  which  accom¬ 
panied  them  •,  no  paffion  whether  love  or  ha¬ 
tred,  anger  or  defpair,  were  attended  with  thofe 
founds,  which  are  uttered  by  thofe  who  are  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  either  of  thefe  paflions. 

The  lover,  but  for  his  a&ion  in  his  ten¬ 
der  paflages,  would  to  my  hearing  have  been  indif- 
tinguilhable  from  thofe  in  his  rage  •,  the  mufic 
feem’d  as  well  adapted  for  the  exprefiing  one  fenfa- 
tion  as  the  other  in  each  circumftance ;  this  made 
the  French  opera  a  mod  difpleafing  entertain¬ 
ment  to  my  ears,  efpecially  when  every  thing 
was  accompanied  with  a  fquawl,  which  is  as 
much  out  of  tune,  as  the  crying  of  cats,  or 
a  pig  leading  to  the  daughter. . 

Notwith- 
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Notwithstanding  this,  to  the  fenfe  of 
feeing,  an  opera  in  France  is  an  agreeable  amufe** 
ment ;  even  the  chorus  of  fingers,  which  made  ray 
ears  thrill  with  horror,  offered  an  agreeable  enter¬ 
tainment  to  my  eyes,  and  in  fome  meafure 
abated  the  diftrefs  of  hearing;  and  tho’  Jelliot 
gave  me  pain  in  his  finging,  yet  Dupres  charmed 
me  with  his  graceful  attitudes  in  dancing  the 

•»  y 

eye  is  exquifite,  and  the  ear  almoft  void  of  dt- 
ftin&ion  in  the  natives  of  France.  Yet  it  mufl 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  little  cbanfons  a  boire , 
and  gay  fonnets,  are  fet  naturally  and  well,  and 
all  the  others  infufferable  ;  thefe  are  innate  to 
every  French  creature. 

% 

Perhaps  the  French  language,  which  fee  ms 
but  badly  adapted  for  poetry,  is  not  capable  of 
being  fet  to  mufic,  in  parts  which  exprefs  the 
pathetic  or  any  other  paffion  *,  and  the  fame  fault 
has  crept  into  the  founds  which  form  their  lan- 

f  4*  •'  *  ■  .  0  f 

guage,  thro’  want  of  accuracy  in  the  organs  of 
hearing,  that  has  into  their  mufic  from  the  fame 
caufe. 


Me  thinks, 
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Methinks  Voltaire  writes  much  better  in 
profe,  than  poetry  ;  and  no  poet,  Rouffeau  except¬ 
ed,  amongft  this  nation,  has  fucceeded  fo  well 
in  verfe  as  in  profe  ;  the  language  is  abfolutely 
repugnant  to  the  meafures  and  fweetnefs  of  true 

f  v 

verfification ;  yet  it  becomes  profe  extremely  well 
in  mod  kinds  of  writing,  particularly  the  nar¬ 
rative,  airy,  and  trifling,  in  which  it  excells  all 
languages  that  I  underftand. 

T  h  e  language  of  Great  Britain  is  well  adapt- 

,  -  Vt*  i 

ed  for  poetry;  it  has  a  ftrength  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  French,  and  a  variety  which 

v  «, 

is  wanting  in  the  Italian,  from  that  kind  of  mo¬ 
notony  which  attends  our  words  being  termi¬ 
nated  in  vowels. 

,  ji*  f  .  t  * 

Indeed,  after  having  lived  long  amongft 

thefe  founds,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  no 

language  is  better  form’d  for  being  well  put 

to  mufic  than  the  Englifh ;  and  Mr.  Handel, 

* 

and  others  of  their  own  compofers,  have  fhewn, 
that  this  obfervation  is  true  beyond  contra¬ 
diction  ;  a  thing  which  I  never  could  perceive 
in  the  French  compofitions. 

Ye-, 


I 
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*  r  * 

Yet,  this  does  not  feem  to  have  much  in¬ 
fluenced  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland  ;  a  few  women,  and  a  few  men,  who  are 
judges  of  harmony,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  birds 
are  of  pneumatics,  becaufe  one  has  fled  thro’ 
Italian  mufic,  as  the  others  have  thro’  the  air, 
determine  all  in  favour  of  Italy,  and  a  caftrato 
is  the  only  finger,  and  Italian  the  only  melody 
on  earth. 

To  fuch  a  degree  is  this  carried,  that  in 
complaifance  to  the  moft  miferable  fet  of  Italian 
fingers  that  ever  accompanied  any  inflrument 
above  a  fait- box,  or  a  Jews  harp,  an  Englifh 
opera,  compofed  by  an  Englilh  mufician,  was 
prohibited  being  prefented  ;  and  the  living  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  country,  capable  of  equal  graces 
with  the  Italian,  well  fet  to  mufic,  which  was 
univerfally  underftood,  has  been  poftponed  in 
preference  to  bad  voices,  unknown  language,  old 
fcenes,  and  dirty  cloaths.  This  is  encouraging 

foreigners  in  a  true  fenfe,  and  outdoing  the  good 

<  < 

Samaritan,  who,  tho*  he  poured  wine  and  oil 
into  the  wounds  of  a  ftranger,  did  not  prefume 

to 


t 
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to  ftarve  the  natives  of  his  own  country ;  this 
then  is  the  land  of  true  hofpitality. 

I  t  is  a  true  obfervation  of  the  Englifh,  that 
they  iove  their  country,  and  are  not  much  at¬ 
tach’d  to  loving  one  another ;  and  that  the  Scotch 
love  not  their  country,  but  are  very  warm  in 
affeflion  for  their  countrymen ;  and  yet  the 
Englifhman  fhall  continually  exclaim  againft 

•  -  ..  i  •.  '•  * 

England,  and  never  quit  it  for  another  place  ; 

and  the  Scot  harangue  in  the  praife  of  his  na¬ 
tive  land,  and  never  wifh  to  return  to  it, 

> 

Metsihks,  the  language  which  is  moft  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  fet  to  thofe  founds  which  accom¬ 
pany  fenfations  of  the  foul,  fhould  be  the  beft  j 
and  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  whether 
white,  brown,  or  black,  exprefs  their  feelings 
by  much  the  fame  tone  of  voice  in  joy  or  fur¬ 
row,  fear,  hope,  anger,  or  love  •,  it  is  a  moft 
amazing  thing,  how  the  founds  which  exprefs 
thofe  ideas  fhould  in  themlelves  be  fo  different, 

\  (  *  *  t  {  * 

and  that  words  which  have  no  affinity  in  found, 
fhould  exprefs  the  fame  idea,  as  anwr9 

kvey  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh,  or  how 
that  feeling,  which  Teems  to  be  one  in  all  the 

different 
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different  breads  of  an  Athenian,  Roman,  and  Bri¬ 
ton,  fhould  prompt  the  organs  of  fpeech,  to 
fuch  different  pronunciations. 

This  to  me  appears  more  difficult  to  be 
explained,  than  the  origin  of  language  itfelf  -9 
whoever  obferves  on  what  paffes  in  the  human 
mind,  muft  have  remarked,  that  every  object  of 
the  fenfes,  as  naturally  prompts  us  to  fpeak  of 
it,  as  to  attend  to  it. 

.  c 

The  excellence  or  Angularity  of  any  objeft  will 
urge  us  to  exprefs  it  by  fome  found,  as  will  novel¬ 
ty,  and  ten  thoufand  other  circumflances  ;  befides, 
there  is  a  certain,  tho’  perhaps  inexplicable  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  organs  of  lpeech,  and  thofe  of  the 
fenfes.  Who  can  hear  an  exquifite  performer  in 
mufic,  behold  a  finifhed  piece  of  painting,  take 
a  delicious  fruit,  or  fmell  an  enlivening  odor, 
without  being  preft  by  the  excellency  of  each 
to  an  exclamation  in  their  praife  •,  and  this  as 
well  alone  as  in  company  ? 

But  that  the  natives  of  one  fide  of  a  river 
fhould  call  the  fame  cbjefts  by  different  names, 

Vql.  II.  P  from 

•*  *  *  ^  « 


from  thofe  of  the  other,  or  a  ridge  of  mountains 
change  the  founds  of  a  whole  language,  of  beings 
of  the  fame  kind,  is  a  mod  Angular  phaenome- 
non  to  my  manner  of  conceiving  things. 

Pray  tell  me,  what  account  can  be  given 
for  this,  or  whether  any  account  can  be  given 
or  no? 

I  s  it  poffible,  that  the  fouls  of  creatures,  fo 
much  alike  in  form,  can  be  fo  different  in  their 
fenfations,  and  the  word  odium  in  Latin,  fignify 
the  fame  with  that  which  is  meant  by  hate  in 
Englifh  ? 

1 

I  f  this  fhould  be  received  as  a  truth,  it 
would  make  the  writings  of  one  nation,  tho’  the 
language  be  tranllated,  unintelligible  to  another  j 
the  ideas  in  each  continuing  different,  tho’  the 
words  are  truly  changed  for  each  other  ;  thus,  to 
lovt  in  Englifh,  is  amare  in  our  language,  and 
to  hate ,  odiare  ;  and  yet,  if  the  fenfations  which 
attend  thefe  words  are  as  different  as  the  founds, 
it  muft  be  evident  that  the  writers  in  thefe  two 
different  tongues  muft  be  unintelligible  to  each 
other,  according  to  the  original  meaning,  tho’ 
juftly  tranflated, 

v  The 
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'  The  woixi  odiare ,  trandated  into  this 
fconveys  to  the  Englidiman’s  mind  that  idea 
Which  belongs  to  the  Englifh  word,  and  not  the 


Italians*  and  lb  in  the  inverfe  :  from  this,  if  the 
difference  of  fenfation  is  equal  to  that  of  the  found, 
thefe  languages  trandated  convey  very  different 


ideas  from  the  writer’s  defip-n. 

o 


Something  like  this  is  true,  but  there  i^ 
not  all  the  difference  in  the  fenfe  of  thefe  words, 
which  there  is  in  the  founds. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  al!  the  ideas  of  fenfa¬ 
tion,  from  paffion,  and  other  intereding  emo¬ 
tions,  in  the  breads  of  the  inhabitants,  are  actually 
as  different  as  the  founds  of  each  nation  ;  yet, 
this  would  Only  help  us  in  that  alone,  and  the 
objects  of  our  fenfes*  colours*  odours,  and  * 
others,  would  dill  remain  infolveable,  by  this 
manner.  Surely,  men  do  not  fee  things  fo 
very  different  to  make  the  fame  objedt  known 

by  il  bianco  in  one  language,  and  white  in  another, 
as  in  Italian  and  Englidi. 

* 

There  is  then  fomething  more  than  has 

yet  been  discovered,  which-  is  the  caufe  of  this 
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variety  of  language,  in  nations  feparated  from 
one  another  by  fuch  little  divifions  as  rivers  or 
even  a  ridge  of  hills. 

Pray  tell  me  then,  how  to  iolve  this  dif¬ 
ficult  phenomenon,  and  pleafe  myfelf  and  others, 
who  would  gladly  be  acquainted  with  an  expli¬ 
cation  of  it.  I  am. 


Tour  moji  obedient * 
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,  •  '  '  * 

xo  the  Reverend  Father  Filippo 

P  a  m  p  t  a  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

WHATEVER  my  obfervations  contri¬ 
bute  to  your  pleafure,  they  anfwer  fome- 

thing  more  than  I  expedt,  and  all  that  I  defire  ; 
you  feem  pleafed  with  my  laft,  and  wifh  me  to 
explain  what  I  appealed  to  your  judgment  for  a 
folution  of :  this  is  drawing  water  from  a  fcanty 
well,  when  whole  rivers  run  before  your  gate. 

Indeed,  I  am  yet  at  a  lofs  to  fatisfy  my- 
felf,  whence  it  happens  that  brutes  fpeaking  uni- 
verfally  the  fame  language  intelligible  to  one 
another,  that  men  on  this  fide  the  channel, 
and  of  the  other,  fhould  yet  not  underftand 
each  others  expreffions. 

A  French  cock  is  well  underftood  by  an 
Englilh  j  and  the  founds  with  which  a  hen  calls 

P  3  her 
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her  young,  tho’  uttered  by  a  Spanish  hen,  would 
lEill  be  underftood  by  chickens  hatched  under  an 
Englifh. 

An  Arabian  barb,  and  an  Englifh  ftallion^ 
fpeak  the  fame  language  •,  their  defiances  and 
Other  founds  are  truly  underftood  by  one  the 
Other,  tho’  the  firft  was  bred  on  the  plains  of 
Mecca,  and  the  latter  on  the  meadows  of  the 
filver  1  hames  ;  the  fame  is  true  in  the  language 
of  dogs,  and  other  quadrupeds* 

From  this  one  would  be  led  to  conceive* 
that  brutes  were  better  adapted  to  their  ftate, 
than  the  beings  of  human  kind,  in  this  pro- 
vifion  of  a  language  univerfally  underftood,  and 
man  not  the  favourite  animal  of  its  creator. 

The  reafon.  Sir,  of  the  univerfality  of  one, 
and  the  diverfity  of  others,  may  be  underftood 
and  perhaps  find  fome  explanation,  tho’  the  caufe 
may  not  that  is,  we  may  probably  fee  the  final 
caufe  at  leaft,  tho’  we  never  difcover  the  efficient. 

It  has  been  a  long  lamentation  amongft 
the  learned,  that  all  books  of  literature,  and 

fcience. 
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fcience,  have  not  been  written  in  one  language, 

i  ^ 

or  in  other  words,  that  there  fhould  be  more 
than  one  language  fpoken  in  the  world. 

Th  is  they  'imagine  would  have  (hortened 
the  way  to  knowledge,  and  rendered  arts,  fai¬ 
ences  and  letters  much  fooner  attained,  and  much 
farther  extended,  without  the  loft  time  of  learning 
words,  and  their  fignification ;  the  application 
which  is  now  given  to  one  would  have  been  de- 
ftined  to  the  other,  and  acquiring  knowledge  ta¬ 
ken  place  of  ftudying  founds. 

This  feems  extremely  probable  to  a  hafty 
view,  which  only  looks  on  the  coafts,  and  delineates 
the  {hoars  of  learning,  without  travelling  into  the 
interior  parts  of  it,  to  difcover  the  true  nature 
of  its  foil,  inhabitants,  and  productions. 

Will  not  the  very  contrary  of  this  appear 
to  be  true  ?  and,  confidering  the  nature  of  man, 
will  not  the  different  languages  have  given  rife 
to  the  revival  and  propagation  of  letters  in  all 
countries,  where  they  have  flouriflied. 

P  4 
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Whatever  fee  ms  to  be  fecreted  from 
the  knowledge  of  man,  is  the  purfuit  which  is 
followed  with  the  utmoft  avidity  by  the  mind  5 
we  love  to  penetrate  beyond  what  is  the  common 
force  of  nature,  and  excell  the  reft  of  that  fpe- 
cies  of  which  we  make  a  part  :  this  would  not  fo 
much  have  influenced  where  one  language  had 
been  open  to  all, 

I  f  we  confider  what  are  the  effects  of  no? 
velty,  that  incentive  would  have  been  extinguifhr 
ed,  had  knowledge  been  continued  in  one  lan¬ 
guage.  The  ancient  writings  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  at  the  revival  of  learning,  came  with  all 
r^a  ^  n  ^  new,  becaufe  they  had  been  fo 

Jong  unknown  ;  and  even  with  a  different  joy, 
that  of  reverence  for  antiquity,  which  perhaps  in 
many  inftances,  has  carried  the  character  of  men 
above  that  ftation  which  they  pofiefs  in  the  realms 
of  ParnafTus :  a  continuation  of  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage  would  probably  have  made  all  men  loofe 
in  their  purfuits,  and  obliterated  the  very  traces 
of  learning  ;  fciences  would  have  burnt  out  like 
a  taper,  and  have  been  no  more  relumined. 


Whereas 
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Whereas  the  defire  of  knowing  fomething 
which  others  do  not,  puflies  men  to  the  ac¬ 
quiring  language,  and  the  knowledge  which 

it  contains,  and  the  long  lying  unknown,  im- 

< 

parts  a  delight  to  the  re-appearance,  like  the 
budding  trees,  and  flowery  vegetables  in  fpring, 
^fter  a  long  winter. 

Tho’  this  fliould  not  pleafe  you,  which  I 
flave  already  faid,  methinks  this  may  obtain  a 
better  fate,  v/hich  I  am  about  to  fay  -,  it  is, 
that  difcoveries,  in  whatever  language  they  are 
written,  are  underftood  perhaps  by  thoufands, 

and  perhaps  not  by  one  in  a  thoufand  •,  it  is 

* 

fcarce  poffible  to  know,  whether  an  author  be 
truly  underftood  by  a  reader,  unlefs  he  can  pro¬ 
ceed  one  ftep  farther  than  the  writer  :  if  he  does 
not  accomplish  this,  how  can  we  be  fure  he  has 
gone  the  whole  length,  or  underftood  all  that 

which  is  already  written. 

Men  who  have  conceived  new  thoughts, 
and  been  born  with  real  genius,  would  have 
been  excellent  tho’  no  one  had  written  before 
them  ;  and  difcoveries  of  any  kind  can  have  been 

but 
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but  little  advanced  by  thofe  who  have  gone 
wrong,  onlefs  it  may  be  in  keeping  fucceeding 
authors  from  treading  the  fame  road. 

N  o  author  has  a  title  to  greater  honor  than 
he  deferves,  and  the  man  who  advances  two  fteps 
beyond  what  is  efteem’d  already  extraordinary, 
merits  the  higheft  praife,  and  national  reward  j 
but  this  is  not  yet  the  foie  reafon  of  variety 
of  tongues  being  fpread  over  the  globe  ;  this  di¬ 
versity  of  language  is  yet  a  ftronger  boundary  than 
mountains*  feas,  and  rivers  •,  had  one  language 
been  intelligible  to  all,  the  common  people  of 
the  earth  would  have  been  alike,  and  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  other  lands  known  to  them,  without 

reading,  from  common  converfation,  which  are 
now  for  ever  hid  in  obfcurity  on  the  account  of 

that  deficiency. 

If  Englifh  had  been  the  univerfal  language, 
lor  example,  would  the  Pole  and  Bohemian  have 
lived  as  Haves,  and  been  fold  like  cattle  with 
the  land  to  a  new  lord  ?  they  would  certainly 
have  fought  new  kingdoms,  and,  being  alike 
intelligible  every  where,  have  travelled  the  round 
world  to  fiy  flavery,  becaufe  their  language 

would 
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would  have  ferved  them  equally  as  well  in  all 
parts,  as  in  their  native  land,  Methinks  one  uni¬ 
formity  ef  cufloms  would  have  been  the  inevi¬ 
table  confequence  of  one  language,  univerfaily 
underftood. 

But  as  it  is,  the  different  languages  are  al- 
moft  an  invincible  bar  to  the  poor  people,  who 
would  defert  their  native  country  ;  they  have  no 
power  of  explaining  what  they  would  have,  or 
do,  and  are  confequently  held  at  home,  in  fpite 
of  all  inclination  to  be  free  ;  the  difficulty  is  too 
great  to  be  attempted,  in  their  prefent  embar- 
raffment. 

A  general  language  would  make  people 
travel  into  another  kingdom,  as  little  reludant, 
as  at  prefent  they  do  into  another  province 
of  the  fame  realm  •,  and  national  attachment 
would  have  been  long  loft,  if  one  language  had 
been  fpoken  by  all  the  nations  of  the  globe. 

Who  then  would  have  frozen  beneath  the 
north  pole,  or  in  the  fnowy  hills  of  Lapland, 
thro’  a  tedious  night  of  fix  months  ?  or  parched 

on 
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on  the  dry  delart  of  Arabia,  unfheltered  from 
i.the  fultry  fky  ? 

Three  parts  of  the  globe  had  been  a  de¬ 
fart,  had  one  language  been  univerfally  fpoken, 
and  others  too  crowded  with  inhabitants. 

This  feems  to  be  a  probability  well  founded 
in  nature,  when  we  fee  how  eafily  men,  who 
fpeak  various  languages,  lofe  their  natural  pre¬ 
judice,  and  are  difpofed  to  be  indifferent  whe¬ 
ther  they  breathe  the  air  of  England,  Italy,  or 
France;  and  with  how  little  relu&apce,  o-reat 
numbers  of  Germans  leave  their  native  lands 
for  thofe  of  America,  where  they  know  that 
their  native  language  is  very  readily  fpoken^  by 
former  fettlers. 

%  , 

The  cuftoms  of  France  and  England  re¬ 
ferable  each  other  more  and  more  every  day, 
and  more  than  any  other  two  people  in  Europe  ; 
as  that  language  is  more  known  by  the  Englifh, 
than  by  other  people,  they  have  long  followed 
french  cufloms  ;  and  the  French  fince  the  in¬ 
troducing  the  ftudy  of  the  language  of  tin's 

king  .lorn  in  Paris,  are  following  the  Englifh  in 

* 
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their  turn  ;  as  thefe  increafe,  the  people  will  be¬ 
come  (till  more  refembling,  till  the  difference  oe 

/  *  ■  f 

fcarce  perceptible,  and  all  diftindtion  loft,  like  the  ^ 
force  of  two  oppofite  currents  becoming  one  by 
the  prevalency  of  the  ftrongeft,  or  blue  and  yel¬ 
low  falling  into  one  uniform  colour  of  green.  It  is 
impoffible  but  that  an  univerfal  language  would 
have  effected  an  univerfal  famenefs  of  behaviour 
and  cuftoms,  long  before  this,  by  the  vaft  in- 
tercourfe  which  the  chriftian  religion  and  com¬ 
merce,  have  made  amongft  men. 

T  o  this  variety  of  tongues  it  is  owing,  that 
the  Laplander  thinks  happinefs  no  where  to  be 
found,  but  on  the  other  fide  the  artic  circle, 
and  prefers  his  whale  oil  to  the  juice  of  the  Bur¬ 
gundian  grape  3  and  the  Arabian  die  unrepin¬ 
ing,  ft  a  land  which  denies  him  even  water,  to 
« 

flake  that  thirft  which  it  creates  i  this  is  the 
boundary  which  preferves  the  different  climates 
of  the  earth  inhabited,  and  fcatters  the  human 
being  uncomplaining,  amidft  funs,  and  fnows, 
on  fands  and  mountains,  infufferable  to  men 
brought  forth  in  happier  dimes. 
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This  then,  feems  to  be  the  great  life,  and 
final  caufe,  of  various  language .  the  world 
would  have  been  made  in  vain,  if  three  parts 
had  been  left  unpeopled,  and  contentment  found 
no  where  in  man,  but  in  the  few  fele&ed  and 
paradifaic  lpots  of  this  vafl  globe  ;  eternal  feuds 
and  mifery  to  man  had  been  the  confecjuencc, 
and  mountains,  rivers,  feas,  ieparated  kingdoms 
ineffe&ually. 

I  have  probably  tired  you  by  this  time,  irf 
this  relearch.  I  am, 

Tour  mofi  obedient  fervanf. 


LET- 
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♦ 

|  t  ...  ^  -  4 

the  Marchionefs  GJ*****  Rome. 

Madam,  , 

IT  is  not  an  eafy  thing  to  refolve  the  queftion 
which  you  afk  me ;  the  ladies  of  England 
do  and  do  not  paint ;  that  is,  there  are  many 
who  exclaim  with  great  acrimony  againft  that 
villainous  cuftom,  whilft  the  rouge  is  blufhing  on 
their  cheeks  ;  probably  there  are  not  three  women 
in  the  kingdom  who  would  openly  avow  ic,  as 
the  ladies  of  Paris  do  without  the  leaft  hefita- 
tion.  From  this  prefent  Ihynefs  in  the  affair, 
it  is  only  ufed  as  an  art  to  help  nature  at  a  dead 
lift,  after  nocturnal  riots,  and  the  emotions  of 
thofe  gentle  paffions,  which  attend  a  run  of  ill 
luck  at  cards ;  at  which  time  the  hufband  is  fure 
of  having  a  double  potion  of  her  choicefl:  fpirit  of 
gall,  and  her  face  a  double  quantity  of  enliven¬ 
ing  red. 

This  falhion  will  probably  gain  ground  in 
this  kingdom,  as  that  kind  of  life  which  makes 
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it  neceffary,  is  in  a  very  thriving  way,  and  i 
duchefs  will  very  foon  be  diftinguifhed  by  her 
complexion,  as  eafily  as  an  inn-keeper’s  wife, 
or  by  the  coronet  on  her  coach,  till  the  face 
becomes  one  entire  red,  lpreading  like  the  co¬ 
lour  on  the  nedtarine,  and  growing  higher  by 
more  funfhine  and  time  *  or  like  the  light  of  trie 
moon  beginning  on  one  edge,  extend  till  it  co¬ 
vers  the  whole  orb. 

* 

The  ladies  of  England  do  not  underftand 
the  art  of  decorating  their  perfons,  fo  well  as 
thofe  of  Italy  ;  they  generally  ir.creafe  the  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  head  by  a  cap,  which  makes  it 
much  bi°-°er  than  nature,  a  fault  which  fhould 

DO 

be  always  avoided  in  adorning  that  part. 

*  1 

Females  as  fquare  at  the  fhouldets  as 
the  ftatue  of  the  Farnefian  Hercules,  not  long 
fince  covered  the.  whole  bofom,  with  a  great  white 
handkerchief  fpreading  over  the  fhoulders,  which 
gave  that  part  the  sir  of  a  rtuw  kettle*drum , 
and  this  becaufe  a  celebrated  beauty,  tall  -and 
llender,  appeared  well  in  it,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  a  Vandyke  :  we  frequently  fee  the  hoop 
which  is  too  big  for  a  lady  of  fix  foot  high, 
tied  on  about  the  wade  of  a  woman  of  four 
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four,  by  which  means  fhe  has  reduced  the  dia-> 
meter  to  be  twice  as  long  as  the  perpendicular 
height,  and  all  proportion  deftroyed  *,  a  full  dreft 
woman  takes  up  as  much  breadth  as  is  to  be 
found  in  many  ftreets,  and  will  with  difficulty 

pafs  through  the  old  triumphal  arch  of  Titus* 

*  ‘ ' 

without  brufhing  the  fides. 

They  wear  their  petticoats  too  fhort  be¬ 
hind,  and  not  imitating  the  moft  graceful  birds* 
as  the  ladies  of  Italy  and  France,  in  a  trail  of 

r  *  1 

their  robes  upon  the  ground,  lofe  the  greateft 
grace  which  drefs  can  impart  to  a  female. 

Nothing  is  fo  various  as  the  habits  ot 

Fnglifh  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  waxing,  wan- 

♦ 

ing  moon,  is  no  fimile  for  their  changing  *  they 

■  1  «>  t  ■  »  t  .  t  -  f »  1 

not  only  vary  the  colours  and  defigiis  of  their 
filks  and  velvets,  as  the  French  do  every 

f.  ..  .  .  .  .. 

year,  but  the  garb  is  cut  different  in  every 
month*  from  the  great  to  the  little  cap,  from 
the  long  to  the  fhort  fleeve,  fo  that  the  head 
fhall  be  loft  this  month  in  a  cloud  of  white 
linnen,  and  the  netft  as  bare  as  the  fhorn  pate 
of  a  capuchin  in  like  manner  the  hair  itfelf, 
from  the  antique  plat,  which  gives  grace  to  the 
Vou.  II.  Q_  head* 
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head-drefs,  when  the  hair  is  abundant,  and  looks 

*  *  '  f  4  * 

like  rats  tails  when  in  fmall  quantity,  to  the 
loofe  ringlet  which  adorns  the  fwan-white  neck, 
or  the  crept  locks  which  look  like  a  horfe’s 
mam  newly  cut,  or  a  hedg-hog  in  wrath,  are 
never  adapted  to  the  heads  which  fhould  wear 
them. 

I  n  truth,  not  beauty  but  novelty  governs 
in  London,  nottafle  but  copy  ;  a  celebrated  wo¬ 
man  of  five  foot  fix  inches  gives  law  to  the  drefs 
of  thofe  who  are  but  four  foot  two  ;  and  a  {lender 
fhapeand  eafy  air  affigns  the  fize  of  the  flays  for 
the  fatteft  women  in  the  kingdom. 

Th  v  s,  nothing  is  fo  common,  as  to  hear  the 
ladies  of  this  nation  affure  you,  that  fuch  a 

a  J 

u  -  i  *  •  .  . ; 

is  quite  out  of  fafhion,  and  the  prefent  reigning 

“  t  1  ‘  •  i  -  *  ,  ;  t  J 

mode  is  the  fiender  or  large,  as  if  the  creative 

i  ' f  o .  j  .  *  ,  ^  »  '  >  ,  ,  y  • 

power,  like  the  hands  of  mantua-makers,  had 
cut  the  human  perfon  by  a  new  pattern,  and 
thrown  away  the  old  •,  or  mended  its  hand  by 
practice. 

Owing  to  this  love  of  novelty  it  is,  that 
if  a  lady  of  noted  beauty  in  her  face  has 
a  large  wade,  every  woman  in  fix  days  is 

imitating 
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imitating  her  where  fire  can  :  tho’  the  features 
be  the  great  charm,  the  fhape  is  only  imitable  by 
art,  and  a  lady  of  a  fpan  girt  is  ftarving  with 
cold,  in  flays  that  you  can  hardly  grafp  with 
one  arm,  loft  like  a  dwarf  in  a  giant’s  coat  of 
mail ;  in  like  manner,  if  a  beauteous  face  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  very  (lender  fhape,  every  plump 
woman  in  town  muft  be  reduced  in  her  ftze, 
and  preft  into  a  machine  of  whalebone  fo  tight, 
that  like  flies,  they  appear  to  be  fcarce  joined 
in  the  middle,  they  wriggle  and  twift  like  a 
loaded  horfe  with  a  galled  back,  and  martyrs 
to  the  mode,  curfing  it  internally,  per  lift  in 
diachylon  plafter  and  tight  flays. 


This  is  not  the  cafe  in  Italy  and  France 
the  ladies  know  that  the  grace  which  attends 

plumpnefs,  is  unbecoming  the  (lender ;  and  the 
tall  lady  never  affedts  to  look  like  a  fairy,  nor  the 
dwarf  like  the  giantefs,  but  each  ftudying  the  air 
and  mein  which  become  her  figure,  appears 
in  the  moft  engaging  drefs  that  can  be  made, 
to  fet  off  her  perfon  to  the  greateft  advantage. 


The  fack,  which  gives  the  greateft  grace  to 
the  female  fhape,  is  almoft  out  of  fufhicm  in 

CL 2  Eng- 
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England  •,  they  are  returned  to  the  old  Gothic 
way  of  many  breaks  and  divifions  ;  whereas,  the 
head  neatly  drefl  with  a  ribband,  and  the  robe 
flowing  from  the  flioulders  on  the  ground  be¬ 
hind,  gives  a  regular  pyramidal  air,  the  moft 
ornamental  that  a  whole  human  figure  can  take, 
that  is  drefl,  and  chofen  by  painters  as  much  as: 
poflible. 

I 

I  h  a  v  e  often  imagined,  that  •  a  lady  in  her 
drefs  fhould  refemble  a  bird,  and  the  genteeleft 
woman  imitate  a  peacock,  the  fineft  of  all  birds, 
letting  her  robes  end  in  a  long  train  behind  ; 
whilft  the  head  might  be  decorated  with  fomfc 
little  kind  of  coronet  like  that  animal ;  for  in 
truth,  feathers  are  cloaths,  and  the  great  grace 
of  this  bird  confifts  in  its  plumage. 

I 

But  as  there  are  amongft  women  all  kinds 
of  lhapes,  as  among  A  feathered  animals-,  fo 
every  lady  lhould  ftudy  her  refemblance,  in  that 
genus  of  creatures  which  fhe  refembles  ;  and  tho' 
you,  madam,  ought  to  imitate  the  pea-hen,  and 
be  the  queen  of  the  creation,  yet  other  ladies,  ac- 

f 

commodating  themfelves  to  their  fimiJar  forms, 
might  refemble  the  duck,  goofe,  pullet,  or  tur- 
-  "  key  ; 


1 
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iiey ;  and  thus  be  fomething,  in  their  habits, 
like  thofe  animals  which  are  dreft  by  nature. 

From  how  much  ridicule  would  a  regu¬ 
lation  in  thefe  things  prelerve  the  women  of 
this  country !  at  prefent  you  fee  the  lady  who 
is  gracefully  formed  like  the  pea-hen,  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  public  gardens  with  the  bob-tail  of  the 
duck,  and  the  goofe-like  dame  waddling  with 
the  unnatural  long  train,  which  follows  fo 
gracefully  behind  the  majeftic  march  of  the 

peacock. 

This  is  yet  a  further  proof,  that  the  fenfe 
of  beauty  is  not  the  prevailing  tafte  of  the 
Englilh  if  it  was,  fuch  unbecoming  and  Ihift- 
ing  falhions  could  never  take  place  amongft 
them  ;  their  milliners  drefs  them  like  no  crea¬ 
tures  of  God’s  creation  •,  and  after  having  tarried 
two  months  in  forne  little  country-town,  and 
exercifed  their  invention  in  making  caps,  ruffles, 
and  mantlets  •,  they  all  return  to  London  pip¬ 
ing  hot,  and,  amufing  their  cuftomers  with  a 
Paris-voyage,  chriften  this  cap  with  the  name 
of  Pompadour  •,  that  handkerchief,  Orleans ;  this 
mantlet,  Conti,  or  any  great  name  ;  fometimes 

Q  3  they 

t 
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they  borrow  words  from  the  religious  orders, 
and  call  them  Capuchins  or  Cordiliers,  and  thus 
ipread  univerfal  diigrace  on  the  tafte  of  France, 
which  has  never  beheld  fuch  frightful  drdfes 
fince  the  days  of  Hugh  Capel. 

Happy  woman  that  gets  the  firft  cap  of 
a  new  cut,  and  proves,  that  the  imitators  in 
drefs,  like  thofe  in  poetry,  have  more  fervility 
than  genius,  and  are  ignorant  of  their  own  pro¬ 
per  force. 

Suppose,  Mad  am,  I  get  a  fubfcription 
from  the  ladies  of  this  nation,  to  fend  an  am- 

ballad  refs  to  implore  your  prefence  in  thefe 

»  * 

realms,  to  prefide  over  the  government  in  fa- 
fhions. 

You  may  be  ftiled  the  fecretary  of  modes  and 
graces,  and  have  as  much  honor,  and  as  many 

places  to  beftow  on  your  favourites  as  a  fecre- 

» 

tary  of  Rate,  all  to  females.  I  am  convinced 

#  •  .  ”  *  «  >  »  '  . 

you  would  bring  your  divifion  in  adminiftra- 
tion  to  greater  exadnefs  than  it  is  in  the  go- 

•  i.  ,  '  *>  :  .  ■ 

vernment,  and  not  running  in  debt,  reduce  your- 

*  .  .  ,  > » i 

felf  to  the  patching  an  old  coat  with  a  new 

piece. 
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piece,  becaufe  you  have  not  money  enough  to 
buy  a  new  one. 

It  is  as  certainly  true  in  governments  and 
nations,  as  in  old  cloaths  and  new  wine  ,  t!r. . 
the  firft  is  fpoiled  by  patching,  and  the  latter 
lod  by  being  too  foon  fhut  up:  I  ni_  fiid 
fpeaks  the  fyftem  of  leaving  things  unattended 
to  fo  long,  that  they  can  lcarce  be  repaired 
by  a  new  piece  of  expedient,  and  the  puci- 
pitation  of  corking  up  fchemes  before  they 
have  diffidently  fermented,  is  fignified  by  the 
latter  ;  by  which  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  pooi 
old  coat  of  England  is  become  more  rent  by  thefe 
new  pieces ;  and  the  money,  fud demy  laifed, 
as  fuddenly  diffipated  by  ineffectual  explofions 

in  the  application. 

Pray  Madam,  forgive  this  manner  of  fimlli- 
ing  my  letter  in  politics,  which  differs  from  its 
fird  fetting  out  as  much  as  the  diilertation  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Bifhop  of  Ireland  on  tar-watei,  which 
beginning  with  tar,  ends,  I  think  with  pre- 
dedination,  or  fomething  as  far  from  the  origi- 
ginal ;  yet  he  calls  it  a  chain  of  reafoning.  I  am, 

,  Madam, 

Tour  mojl  obedient  fervant. 

0,4  LET- 
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To  the  Count efs  of  t***  at  Rome. 

Madam, 

A  M  O  N  G  S  T  the  many  works  of  litera- 
ture,  in  which  this  nation  and  the  French 
are  rivals ;  that  of  theatrical  entertainments  has 
been  as  much  controverted  as  any  whatever ; 
each  in  its  turn  has  afferted  the  fuperiority  of  its 
writers  above  the  other. 

.  ;  -  'V  „;t 

Shakespeare  by  the  Englilb,  and  Cor¬ 
neille  by  the  French,  are  cited  as  proofs  of 
the  fuperiority  of  Englifh  and  French  genius, 
and  each  advocate  equally  hardy  in  fuftaining 
the  glory  of  his  nation. 

F  et,  Madam,  after  as  candid  and  impartial" 
a  dilquifition  of  that  which  conftitutes  genius,  as 
I  am  capable  of  making,  I  frankly  confefs,  to 
me  it  appears,  that  Shakefpeare  was  the  more 
exalted  being,  in  all  that  conftitutes  true  fuperi- 
4  ority 
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ority  of  fouL  Regularity  of  plan,  in  dramatic  per¬ 
formances,  is  the  work  of  art ;  conception  of 
character,  and  their  fupport  thro’  a  whole  the¬ 
atric  piece,  the  child  of  genius.  Many  men,  nay 
ail  the  French  writers  in  tragedy,  have  reduced 
their  productions  for  the  ftage,  to  the  rules 
of  the  drama  •,  yet,  how  few  of  them,  or  of 
any  nation,  have  exalted  and  finifhed  the  ideas 
of  perfonage  in  their  pieces,  to  any  degree  of 
Tublimity,  and  perfection. 

r 
*  * 

From  this  difference  we  muff  neceffarily 
conclude,  that  the  power  of  conceiving  and  pre- 
ierving  juft  characters  in  writing,  is  more  rarely 

found,  than  that  of  planning  a  play  ;  rules  can 

•  ■ 

teach  one,  which  can  effeftuate  nothing  in  the 
other  \  and  many  men  may  defign,  what  not  one 
in  a  million  can  execute. 

*  /  .  y  9 

f  % 

♦  •  *  *  |  f  .  , 

From  this,  mud  it  not  be  concluded,  that 

*  *  '  1  **v  *  ?  |  '  *  « 

if  Shakefpeare  exceeded  the  French  writers  in 
conceiving,  and  juftly  fuflaining  characters  in 
tragedy,  that  he  was  of  a  fuperior  genius  to  the 
greateft  of  the  French  nation  ? 

•  *  '■  >  /  .  .  *  %  .  t  .  * 

\ 

•  ■  f  r  '  j 

This,  you,  madam,  who  underftand  both 
languages,  (hall  decide  j  but  permit  me  to  point 

out 
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out  fuch  characters  as  have  never  been  conceived 
by  any  French  tragic  writer,  conduced  and  fuf- 
tained  in  a  manner  which  no  other  nation  has 
ever  feen,  ancient  or  modern. 

I  n  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  the  Moor  all  art- 
lels,  open,  and  brave,  is  feduced  by  the  wiles 
and  fubtilty  of  the  hypocritic  Jago. 

The  feeming  fimplicity  of  an  honeft  heart 
is  fo  exquifitely  fupported,  and  praCtifed  by  him 
on  the  unfufpeCting  difpofition  of  a  virtuous,  va¬ 
liant,  and  ingenuous  mind,  that  no  inftance  is  to 
be  produced  of  any  thing  parallel  in  any  thea¬ 
trical  production. 

I  n  each  of  thefe  characters  there  is  not  one 
miftaken  deviation;  every  fpeCtator  excufes  the 
Moor  in  his  being  deceived,  and  pities  with  fin- 
cereft  forrow  the  fate  of  open  honefty,  feduced 
by  artifice  and  wiles. 

The  difficulty  is  not  eafily  imagined,  which 
attends  the  prefervation  of  thefe  two  characters. 
The  Moor  mult  be  fupported  as  brave,  fenfi- 
ble,  and  honeft  ;  the  fldll  lay  in  preferving  all 

thefe 
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thefe  from  the  imputation  of  weaknefs  in  Othello, 
.thro’  the  conducing  the  impofition  which  was 
to  be  play’d  upon  him. 

The  fimple,  plain,  and  feemingly  artlefs 
cunning  of  Jago,  was  attended  with  no  lefs  dif¬ 
ficulty,  to  preferve  the  feparate  characfteriftics  of 
this  perfonage,  without  deviating  into  one  in- 
dance,  which  might  betray  his  defign  to  a  man 
of  fenfe,  is  of  all  things  the  mod  difficult. 

Yet,  thro5  the  whole  conduct  of  both  cha- 
rafters,  there  appears  no  one  violation  of  the  in¬ 
tended  and  original  defign  of  the  poet. 

In  this  confidency  of  chara£ter,  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  the  Englifh  poet  appears  above  all  others, 
unlefs  the  critics  devoted  to  the  Greek,  and  an¬ 
tiquity,  fhould  conted  it  in  favour  of  Homer ; 
you,  madam,  will  allow,  that  the  great  Corneille 
affords  no  indance  of  this  nature,  comparable  to 
the  Englifh  author. 

His  management  of  Caffio,  and  Roderigo,  is 
in  the  fame  fimple,  natural,  and  apparent  honeft 
ftrain  5  we  fee  that  the  deceit  muff  be  invifible  to 
fuch  men.  The  fcene  in  the  third  ad,  between 

Othello 
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Othello  and  Jago,  where  the  latter  firft  infinuates 
the  idea  of  jealoufy  into  the  mind  of  the  Moor, 
that  timidity  of  accufing  the  innocent,  that  regard 
for  the  reputation  of  Defdemona,  with  the  infinu- 
ation  againft  her  fidelity,  are  fo  artfully  mixt,  that 
it  is  impoffible,  but  that  Othello  muft  have  been 
infnared  by  his  manner  of  •  condu&ing  the  con¬ 
vention  •,  how  inimitable  is  his  pretended  love 
for  Othello,  his  conjuring  up  the  Moor’s  refo- 
lution  to  know  his  fentiments,  by  diftant  hints 
and  fuggeftions,  and  when  Othello  breaks  out. 

I’ll  know  thy  thoughts, 
he  anfwers. 

You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand  ; 

Nor  fhall  not,  whilft  ’tis  in  my  cuftody. 

At  this  feemingly  determined  fecrecy,  the  Moor 
pronouncing  “ha!”  Jago  with  all  poffible  art 
cries  out. 

Oh!  beware  my  lord,  of  jealoufy ; 

It  is  a  green-eyed  monfter,  which  doth  mock 

The  meat  it  feeds  on.  That  cuckold  lives  in 
blifs 

Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger : 

But 
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But  oh!  whit  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er 

Who  doats  yet  doubts,  fufpefts  yet  ftrongly 

loves  ? 

•  v>  A  L 

This  fpeech  necefiarily  turns  the  thoughts 
of  Othello  on  the  idea  of  jealoufy,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  nature,  and  refined  art ;  and  then 
by  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner,  he  leads 
him  to  examine  the  condutt  of  Defdemona,  and 
creates  a  fufpicion  of  her  infidelity  to  the  Moor, 
from  her  having  chofen  him,  and  refufed  thofe 

Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree, 

j  \  •  m  r  • 

From  this  he  draws  an  inference  which  re- 
fleets  on  the  chara&er  of  Defdemona  ;  this  al- 
moft  convinces  the  Moor  of  her  being  falfe  to 
his  bed,  and  he  defires  Jago  to  fet  his  wife  to 
watch  Defdemona.  In  anfwer  to  this,  the  foo¬ 
tle  villain  pretends  to  intreat  Othello  to  think 
no  more  of  what  he  had  told  him,  to  attempt  dif- 

covering  Defdemona’s  true  difpofition,  by  the 
vehemence  of  her  fuit  to  him  for  reftoring  Caffio, 

4*  »  1  t  4  j  ^  ^  t  ^  hJ  I 

and  to  believe  his  fears  for  his  honour  had  been 
too  importunate  in  the  affair  •,  with  this  he 
leaves  him.  In  all  this  feene  there  appears  no¬ 
thing 

*  *  CP 
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thing  which  can  difcover  the  Moor  weaker 
than  an  honed,  plain,  brave  man  may  be  al- 

lowed  to  be  not  one  ftep  carried  beyond  the 

* 

truth  in  nature,  by  Jago* 

The  knowledge  of  the  promptnefs  of  jealoufy 

in  the  bofom  of  man,  which  the  author  fhews  in 
the  charadter  of  Jago,  is  beyond  all  comparifon  ; 
when  he  has  pofleft  the  handkerchief  which  Def- 
demona  drops,  he  fays, 

I  will  in  Cafiio’s  lodgings  lofe  this  napkin. 
And  let  him  find  it.  Trifles  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  ftrong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.  This  may  do  fome~ 

thing. 

The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poifons : 
Dangerous  conceits  are  in  their  nature  poifons, 
W.hich  at  the  firft  are  fcarce  found  to  diftafte  •, 
But,  with  a  little  ad  upon  the  blood, 

Burn  like  the  mines  of  fulphur. 

At  feeing  Othello  enter,  he  continues 

Look  where  he  comes!  not  poppy  nor  man- 
dragora. 

Nor  all  thedrowfy  fyrups  of  the  world, 

Shall 
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Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  fweet  deep 
Which  thou  hadft  yefterday. 

,  "  1  \  K  :  *  *  I  .  »  ^  .  k  •  1  }  1  x  . 

The  operations  which  the  jealous  mind  un¬ 
dergoes,  were  never  fo  truly  defcribed  by  any 
author  ;  the  trifles  light  as  air,  the  taftelefs  poi- 
fon  of  a  hint  becoming  mines  of  burning  ful- 
phur  to  the  foul,  and  the  irrevocable  power  of 
fweet  {lumber  to  a  mind  haunted  with  jealoufy, 
are  beyond  all  conception  juft,  great  and  fu- 
blime,  and  I  think  to  be  found  in  no  other 
author. 

-  *  J  »  *  r  *  5  f 

*  1  »  ^  *  • 

The  Moor  enters  with  a  convi&ion  of 
the  truth  of  what  Jago  had  faid  in  the  above 
foliloquy  •,  his  mind  now  burning  with  fufpicion, 
lighted  up  from  thofe  fparks  which  Jago  had 
thrown  upon  it,  without  feeing  him,  he  fays, 

-  4  1  f  1  £  X  2  Z  94  4  1  k  J  i  ’  '  '  f  >  ,  4 

Ha !  falfe  to  me. 

•  *  '  *  4  •*..  «*  •  *  -c 

'  r  1  *  •  »  “'*■  t  •*,  v 

«  *  t 

to  which  Jago  replies, 

:cn,~  7 .-'it  -  : (LY  ;  .j 

Why,  how  now,  general  ?  no  more  of  that, 
Oth.  Avant !  begone!  thou’ft  fet  me  on  the  rack. 
I  fwear  ’tis  better  to  be  much  abufed 
Than  but  to  know  a  little. 


This 
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This  anfwer  fhews  that  the  revealing  this 
infidelity  of  Defdemona,  had  made  jago  infuffer- 

able  to  his  eyes ;  the  combat  between  the  vio- 

,<  ► 

lation  of  his  bed*  and  the  love  of  Defdemona, 

■working  ftrongly  in  him,  he  therefore  fwears 

Jtis  better  to  be  much  abufed  in  fecret*  than  not 

* 

to  know  what  may  be  avowed  to  be  fufficient 
to  vindicate  the  vengeance  which  an  injured 

man  fhould  take  upon  the  author  of  his  dis¬ 

honour.  At  this  Jago,  fearing  left  he  ftiould  re- 
treat  from  the  degree  to  which  he  had  brought 
him,  delay  the  purfuit,  and  relapfe  to  love,  cries 

,  ^  r  '  •*  »  r  *  *  +9  #">  '  1  rr  *“  7 

*  ■  >  ;  f  *  -  v  *  i 

How,  my  lord ! 

km  t  i  1  -  %  t  *  v/  i  -J  L  ■*  <+j  +  i 

•  1  f  •  •  f  I  » T 

Othello  anfwers,  ’•  £ 

What  fenfe  had  I  of  her  ftol’n  hours  of  luft  ? 

1  .  .»v'- .  +*-  J  ‘  ••  ■ 

I  iaw’t  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm’d  not  me  5 

-Sc  *  '  **» 

I  flept  the  next  night  well  •,  was  free  and  merry 
I  found  not  Caffio’s  kifles  on  her  lips  : 

He  that  is  robb’d,  not  wanting  what  is  ftol’n. 
Let  him  not  know’t,  and  he’s  not  robb’d  at  all.” 

»  ,  #•  4  Tf  f  7  Xfc 

»  '  t  m  '  j  i  i  \  '  i  j  s  *  v  a.  \  «  * J  . 

,  <4.  <0  *4  A  *4  *  w 

I  n  this  fpeech,  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind 
is  turned  on  the  mifchief  and  difquiet  which 

Jago’s 


\ 
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\ 

%  t 

Jago’s  difcovery  had  brought  upon  his  foul  * 
without  his  revealing  it  he  had  been  happy,  un¬ 
touched  by  pangs  of  injury.  Jago’s  anfwer  is, 

I  am  forry  to  hear  this. 

Othello  proceeds  ftill  in  the  fame  fentiment,  ex¬ 
claiming 

I  had  been  happy  if  the  general  camp 
(Pioneers  and  all)  had  tailed  herfweet  body. 

So  I  had  nothing  known.  Oh  now,  for  ever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  tarewell  content  j 
Farewell  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  war. 
That  make  ambition  virtue !  Oh!  farewell, 
Farewell  the  neighing  fteed,  and  the  (brill  trump. 
The  fpirit-ftirring  drum,  th’  ear-piercing  fife. 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality. 

Pride,  pomp,  and  circumftance  of  glorious  war. 
And  oh!  you  mortal  engines,  whole  rude 
throats  [feit, 

Th*  immortal  Jove’s  dread  clamours  counter- 
Farewell !  Othello’s  occupation’s  gone  ! 

These  reflections  bring  back  on  his  foulB 
like  the  returning  tide,  the  wretched  change  of 
V  q  l.  II.  R  fitua- 
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lituation  which  Jago’s  difcovery  had  produced 
in  him  >  upon  which  Jago  afks, 

Is' t  poffible,  my  Lord  ? 

Othello,  {till  improving  the  former  fen- 
timent,  and  feeling  his  fallen  (late  with  infinite 
fenfibility,  flies  impetuoufly  into  rage,  and  feiz* 
ing  Jago,  cries. 

Villain,  be  fure  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore  *, 
Be  fure  of  it  *  give  me  the  ocular  proof  * 

Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  foul, 

Thou  hadft  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog 

Than  anfwer  my  wak’d  wrath.' 

When  proceeding  in  the  fame  paflionate  manner, 
Jago  anfwers. 

Oh  grace  !  oh  heaven  defend  me  f  , 

Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  foul  ?  or  fenfe  ? 
God  be  w5  you  ;  take  mine  office.  O  wretched 
fool, 

That  liv’ft  to  make  thine  honefty  a  vice ! 

Oh  monftrous  world  !  take  note,  take  note,  oh 
world  ! 

To  be  direct  and  honelt  is  not  fafe. 

I  thank  you  for  this  profit ;  and  from  hence 
I’ll  love  no  friend,  fith  love  breeds  fuch 
offence.  This 
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This  fpeech  contains  as  much  art,  as  ever  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  conception  of  human  nature.  He  firft 
appeals  to  Othello’s  humanity  and  underftand- 
ing  ;  then  at  that  inftant,  as  intending  to  leave 
him,  he  fays  God  be  with  you,  and  throws 
up  his  com  million  ;  he  then  exclaims  at  his  own 
folly  that  has  thus  converted  his  honefty  into 
vice  ;  when  throwing  a  farcaftic  reflexion  on  the 
world,  and  thanking  Othello  foi  this  informa¬ 
tion  of  what  is  to  be  expedted  from  man,  he  de¬ 
termines  to  renounce  all  love  for  human  na¬ 
ture.  What  ideas  are  there  to  be  imagined,  which 
can  be  thrown  together  with  more  judgment, 
and  propriety,  to  reclaim  Othello  from  that  out¬ 
rage  which  he  has  committed  ? 

I  t  has  its  proper  effedl ;  the  mind  of  man, 
ftrongly  agitated  between  two  paflions,  fuddenly 
veers  from  one  to  the  other,  like  the  uncertain 
blowings  of  a  ftorm  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
Othello  comes  about  to  believe  that  Jago  is  ho¬ 
ned,  and  fays, 

Nay  ftay— thou  fhouUTft  be  honed* 

*  .  T  i  1  **  •  •  9 

. 
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Ja S°>  wno  perceives  this  approaching  change, 
anfwers, 

I  ihould  be  wife,  for  honefty’s  a  fool. 

And  lofes  what  it  works  for. 

After  this,  Othello,  reduced  to  the  ^equipoife  be¬ 
tween  the  love  of  his  Defdemona,  and  the  truth 
of  Jago’s  (lory,  cries  out. 

By  the  world, 

I  think  my  wife  is  honeft,  and  think  Hie  is  not: 
I  think  that  thou  art  juft,  and  think  thou  art  not. 
I’il  have  feme  proof. 

This  fufpence  Jago  feizes,  to  fix  him  in  the  firm 

opinion  of  her  being  falfe  to  his  bed  ;  when 
Othello  fays, 

Give  me  a  living  reafon  file’s  difloyal. 

At  this  Jago  recounts  what  Caffio  faid  in  a  dream, 
and  wins  upon  the  mind  of  the  Moor  entirely  j 
at  which  he  cries, 

Til  tear  her  all  to  pieces — — - 

Jago,  not  content  with  this,  moft  artfully  men¬ 
tions  to  him  the  handkerchief  in  the  hands  of 
Caffio,  which  he  had  formerly  given  to  Defde- 
mona  :  this  rivets  him  in  the  belief  of  Ins  being 

dishonored  by  Caffio  j  at  which  he  exclaims, 

i 


Oh 
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Oh  that  the  (lave  had  forty  thoufand  lives ! 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge. 

Now  do  I  fee  5tis  true. - Look  here,  Jago, 

All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven. 

5  Tis  gone - 

»  \ 

Arife  black  vengeance  from  the  hollow  hell ; 
Yield  up,  oh  love !  thy  crown  ^nd  hearted 
throne  [fraught, 

To  tyrannous  heat !  fwell  bofom,  with  thy 
,  For  ’tis  of  Afpic’s  tongues. 

Jag.  Tet  be  content. 

Oth.  Oh  blood,  blood,  blood  ! 

Jag .  Patience,  I  fay  •,  your  mind  perhaps  may 
change, 

Oth.  Never,  Jago.  Like  to  the  Pontic  fea, 
Whofe  icy  current  and  compulfive  courfe 
Ne’er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellefpont  *, 

Even  fo  my  bloody  thoughts  with  violent  pace 
Shall  ne’er  look  back,  ne’er  ebb  to  humble  l,ove, 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 

Swallow  them  up. - -Now  by  yonder  narble 

heaven, 

In  the  due  reverence  of  a  facred  vow, 

I  here  engage  my  words. 

R  3  Having 
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Having  thus  wrought  him  up  to  his  purpofe, 

Jago  1  wears  that  he  will  give  himfelf'  up  entirely 

«  * 

to  the  fervice  and  revenge  of  Othello’s  injury. 

In  thefe  laft  quotations  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  fi¬ 
gurative  expreffions,  when  they  arife  from  the  fub- 
jed,  unforced,  and  unfought  after,  are  the  mod 
naturally  expreffive  of  paffion  *,  the  mind,  dilated 
and  carried  on  by  the  defire  of  revenge,  rifes 
into  metaphor  and  fimile,  with  the  utmofl  pro¬ 
priety  ;  the  occafion  is  equal  to  the  conception 
and  ideas,  and  not  the  leaft  colour  of  bombaft, 
or  falfe  exprefiion,  appears  thro5  the  whole. 

I  n  all  the  French  theatre  I  know  of  no  play, 
in  which  equal  knowledge  in  human  nature  is 
manifefted,  where  two  chara&ers  fo  juftly  drawn, 
fo  nicely  contrafted,  and  fo  well  fuftained,  are  to 
be  found  •,  a  common  genius  would  have  erred 

a  thoufand  times  in  writing  fuch  parts,  Othello 
would  have  manifefted  a  thoufand  marks  of  be¬ 
ing  a  fool,  in  not  feeing  Jago’s  defigns,  and 
Jago  betrayed  himfelf  by  too  bare-faced  a  con¬ 
duct  of  his  intention  :  as  it  is  managed  by  Shake- 
fpcare,  there  is  no  one  (lip  or  deviation  of  cha- 
radier  in  either,  in  one  fingle  inftance. 

An- 


i 
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■  *  \  ^ 

Another  letter.  Madam,  may  probably 

bring  you  farther  thoughts  on  this  play  •,  let 
me  here  remark  however,  that  great  geniufes 
being  difficultly  imitated,  Shakefpeare  has  been 

the  cau fe  of  two  vaft  miftakes,  in  the  fucceeding 

* 

authors  of  this  nation.  ,  . 

*  *  \  i  *  *  **  —  *  *  * 


I  V  i  i. 


J  i  ' 


The  firft  is,  that  they  have  copied  his  di- 
verfity  of  fcenery,  and  not  poffefted  the  power 
of  conceiving  or  fuftaining  their  characters  as 
they  ought ;  for  this  reafon,  tne  plays  which 
appear  alert,  a&ive,  and  entertaining  to  the  eye 
on  the  ftage,  by  dint' of  ftage-trick,  and  win 
fome  applaufe  in  the  firft  prefentations,  are  dam¬ 
ned  in  the  clofet,  and  never  more  revived  on  the 


theatre. 


The  other  is,  the  admiration  of  that  figura¬ 
tive  ftyle  in  Shakefpeare,  fo  natural,  becoming, 
and  juft,  as  he  ufes  it,  filled  with  ideas  anfwer- 
ing  the  words.  This  has  created  a  manner  of 
writing,  confifting  entirely  of  verbage  without 
imagery  to  fuftain  it,  a  cold  altifonant,  gigan- 
tefque  ftiadow,  inane  and  puerile. 

R  4 


This, 


m 
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This,  Madam,  tho’  I  fear  it  may  appear 
to  have  the  air  of  dilating,  has  nothing  cf  that 
in  its  intent.  Permit  me  then,  the  honor  to  know 
whether  you  confirm  me  in  this  opinion  ?  Whe¬ 
ther  I  ought  to  deem  myfelf  a  judge  in  matters 
of  genius,  when  I  place  the  author  of  this,  above 
any  writer  which  the  French,  or  any  nation,  has 

hitherto  produced  :  your  opinion  will  determine 
me.  I  am, 


Tour  mojl  obedient  few  an  L 

1-  •  •  ■ 


4 


'I 


i  i 
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\,1  £  ^4  %jf  »  4  '  i  «•%.»*-  *  •»  A  ^  *  J  v*  X  "  *  ^ 

To  the  Reverend  Father  Alessandro 
Ad  i  m  a  r  i,  Rome. 

"J  '  •  *i  t  *  I  O  ' 

Dear  Sir, 

■  -  ■  ; 

AMONGST  the  nations  of  the  earth, 

how  few  have  yet  polled:  men  of  true  tafte 
and  iuperior  genius !  and  even  amongft  thofe, 

I  #••»  •,*  »  •  |»1'  *  t  »  -  • 

where  the  human  foul  has  reached  that  degree 
which  is  fo  much  beyond  the  common  race 
of  mortals,  how  fmall  is  that  number  in  com¬ 
panion  of  the  whole  inhabitants ! 

/  •  *  v  >  r  • 

•  *  \ 

A  Verulam,  or  Newton,  are  but  two  of 
millions,  which  breathed  the  fame  Britifh  air 

V  **  1  * 

with  them  at  different  periods  ;  thefe  have  be¬ 
queathed  the  character  of  fcience  and  genius  to  a 
whole  nation,  for  ages  to  come ;  perhaps  all  du¬ 
ration;  and  many  millions  of  Britons  draw 
honor,  efteem,  and  reputation  from  the  nations 
around,  from  what  has  been  the  conceptions 
of  thefe  two  enlighten’d  men. 


*1 

I  5 
& 
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T  o  thefe  and  fome  others  it  is  owing,  that 
the  Englifhman  meets  a  polite  and  honorable  re- 
ception  in  every  court  in  Europe  ;  not  to  the  bat¬ 
tels  of  Marlborough,  Edward  the  black  prince, 
or  Harry  the  fifth,  who  have  each .  conquered 
the  French  nation  in  arms ;  but  to  thefe  men, 
who  with  Milton,  Shakefpeare,  and  other  emi- 

\  f  ■  •  •  i 

nent  writers,  have  carried  the  point  of  genius 

*  .•  k  C.  *'  ... 

beyond  the  wits  of  the  Gallic  nation. 


it,  9  >  4 .  j.  i . 


A  t  l  kingdoms  have  in  their  turn  produced 
men  of  capacity  in  military  affairs,  from  the  nor- 

•  »  .  J  *  '  .  •  4. 

them  Goth,  to  the  fandy  plains  of  Mauritania, 

•  •  *  *  i  (  <  ,  1  ;  ‘ '  ;  *  :  \ 

perhaps  in  every  nation  upon  the  globe  •,  yet, 
few  have  hitherto  been  favoured  with  men  of 
great  literary  genius. 

When  we  recolleft  alfo,  that  many  things 

>  (  V  * 

may  conduce  to  eftablifh  the  reputation  of  a 
general,  which  can  never  enter  into'  that  of 
men  who  ftudy  letters ;  the  reafon  will  appear 
yet  plainer,  why  there  are  more  generals  who 

•  ,  '4 

have  acquired  fame  by  arms,  than  men  who 
have  obtain’d  it  by  writing. 


The 
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jf  '  I  ^ 

'  Jf  .  ‘  \  4  ^  l 

The  fuccefs  of  a  commander  depends  greatly 
on  the  accidents  which  attend  the  day  of  battle, 
which  he  could  never  forefee,  and  from  which 
his  own  fagacity  drew  no  advantage  at  tne  mo¬ 
ment  of  their  happening.  The  troops  which  a  gc- 

*  ‘  %  4 

neral  commands  contribute  greatly  to  the  fame 
he  muft  obtain,  and  the  officers  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  under  him  again,  much  more. 

Oft  /*•*,«  •• 

*  *  '  *  *  ’  t  l  •  i  •  /  v  j  l »  f  ,  .  *  * 

A  ceneral  may  rife  to  the  higheft  repu¬ 
tation,  by  being  engaged  againft  men  of  little 
military  genius  in  the  enemy’s  army  ;  and  (with¬ 
out  defign  to  leften  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s 
renown^  it  does  not  feem  unreafonable  to  imagine, 
that  his  engaging  againft  commanders  who  were 
of  an  inferior  genius  to  thofe  who  preceded  in 
the  war  againft  king  William,  facilitated  the 
way,  and  conduced  much  to  his  acquiring  that 
glory  which  attended  him  in  all  his  adtions  :  is  it 
not  probable  that  Luxembourg  would  have  made 
the  conqueft  at  Blenheim  more  difficult  and  dear, 
than  Tallard  and  Marfin  ?  And  even  Villars,  who 
had  fucceeded  on  that  fpot,  the  preceding  year, 
would  he  have  committed  the  egregious  miftakes 

which 
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which  were  difcovered  by  many  officers  in  the 
French  army,  the  evening  before  the  battle  ? 

■Would  Turenne  have  difpofed  his  troops 
in  the  fame  manner  at  Ramiliies,  as  they  were 
drawn  up  by  Villeroi  ?  And  would  not  better- 
planned  difpofitions,  and  fuperior  judgments,  tho’ 
they  might  not  have  abfolutely  difconcerted  the 
duke  of-  Marlborough’s  extenfive  capacity  in 
military  affairs,  have  interrupted  or  leffened  the 
rapidity  of  that  tide  of  glory,  which  always  bore 
him  fo  fwiftly  on  to  fame. 


I  do  not  fay  this  with  defign  to  diminiffi  the 

Englifh  hero’s  renown  ;  but  to  Ihew,  that  fame 

•* 

in  military  affairs  may  depend  much  on  the  ip- 
equality  of  capacity  and  tajents  of  thofe  who 
oppofe  each  other. 

Whoever  of  two  generals,  tho’ both  men 

of  weak  or  inferior  intellects,  prevails  in  battle,  he 

,  / 

is  honored  and  confidered  as  a  molt  eminent 
and  great  foldier  ^  fuccefs  gives  him  this  re¬ 
putation,  when  probably  a  man  of  true  capacity, 
who  faw  his  weaknefs,  would  have  vanquilhed 

him 
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him  with  very  little  difficulty.  It  is  not  then, 
in  military  matters,  the  fuperiority  of  genius 
alone  which  communicates  immortality  ;  but  fre¬ 
quently  the  miftakes,  weaknefs  and  confufion 
of  his  antagonift,  which  place  the  crown  of  law- 
rel  on  the  conqueror’s  head. 

Had  the  duke  de  Gramont  purfued  the  or¬ 
ders  of  marfhal  Noailles  at  Dettingen,  would 
the  victory  have  fallen  to  the  Britifh  king,  who 
was  prefent  at  the  battle  ? 

A  thousand  accidents  unforefeen  by  the 
conqueror,  fudden  pannics,  the  unequal  oppo- 
fuion  of  inferior  genius  in  the  other  genera!, 
a  ftorm  of  rain  in  the  enemies  face,  or  even  the 
dazzle  of  the  fun-fhine,  may  give  conquefl 
and  immortal  fame  to  a  general ;  neither  of 
which  can  afiift  in  creating  that  permanent  glo¬ 
ry  which  attends  the  works  of  men  of  the  molt 
exalted  genius  in  literary  produdlions. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  dallies  draw  no 
advantage  from  accident  •,  their  writings  ftand 
naked  and  unahifted  by  all  the  incidents  which 
generally  communicate  fuccefs  to  military  at- 


chieve- 


I  '  I 
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chievementsj  their  works  are  criticized  and  exa¬ 
mined  in  the  cool  hour  of  the  fhade,  as  they 
exift  in  themfelves  5  hiftorian  is  compared  with 
hiftorian,  according  to  his  true  and  genuine 
powers  of  genius  and  capacity  :  Theucydides 
and  Livy  are  viewed  and  examined,  as  each 
exceeds  or  falls  below  the  other,  in  all  thofe 
requifites  which  are  neceftary  to  form  an  emi¬ 
nent  author  in  that  •  kind  of  writing  :  poet  in 
like  manner  with  poet,  of  the  fame  kind  of 
compofition  5  Homer,  Virgil,  Tafifo,  and  Mil- 
ton  ;  in  each  of  thefe  it  may  be  truly  diftin- 
guifned,  how  much  the  fucceeding  are  obliged 
to  their  predeceflfors,  what  helps  and  afiiftance 
they  may  have  borrowed,  and  their  true  merit 
decided  and  eftablifhed.  Chance  then  effects  no¬ 
thing  in  advancing  the  reputation  of  writers  ; 
I  mean  that  reputation  which  outlives  the  author, 
unfuftained  by  the  falfe  tafle  of  men  of  high 
rank,  the  zeal  of  friends  and  party,  or  the  whirl¬ 
ing  whim  of  fafhion,  that  for  a  moment  bears 
him  to  the  top  of  the  wheel. 

t 

Men  of  letters  then  are  tried  at  a  feverer  tri¬ 
bunal  than  men  of  arms  •,  their  merit  is  fixed 
on  more  eftablilhed  principles,  and  a  better  foun¬ 
dation  j 
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dation ;  and  yet,  fuch  is  the  event,  the  eelat  of 
fire  and  fword,  ruined  nations,  kings  enflaved, 
and  (laughtercd  millions,  are  more  the  admiration 
of  mankind,  than  the  man  of  ftudy  who  advances 
arts  and  fciences,  happinefs  and  health,  a  public 
blefiing. 


There  is  fcarce  a  more  depreciating  confi- 
deration  to  human  nature,  than  that  the  mild  arts 
of  peace  (hould  meet  fuch  little  fuccefs,  and  the 
profefiors  of  daughter  and  deftru&ion,  find  ap- 
plaufe  and  honorable  reception  every  where  : 
this  difpofition  feems  to  be  inherent  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man. 

w  4  * 


For  myfelf  I  confefs,  when  I  behold  the  mo¬ 
numents  and  tombs  of  thofe  ravagers,  with  pomp¬ 
ous  panegyrics  of  their  military  anions,  I  con¬ 
ceive  the  greateft  abhorrence  at  their  names  and 
charaders  ;  I  can  never  efteem  that  being,  whofe 
malicious  heart  prompts  his  underftanding  and  his 
arm  by  the  worft  of  paffions,  to  the  deftrudion  of 
his  own  fpecies  •,  he  is  to  my  eyes  only  a  robber, 
more  llluftrious  and  pernicious  than  the  common 
highwayman;  and  tho’  the  world  have  agreed 
to  honor  fuch  men,  with  all  that  is  to  be  given 
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in  it ;  yet  to  me,  every  monument  which  pre- 
ferves  the  memory  of  thefe  kind  of  beings,  is 
but  a  {landing  fatyr  againft  the  perfons  who  per¬ 
formed  the  a&ions  they  recount,  thofe  who  have 
^eftowed  on  them  thefe  fuperb  acknowledg¬ 
ments,  all  who  look  on,  read  and  applaud, 
and  perhaps  human  nature  itfelf. 

W  hat  is  a  long  lift  of  victories,  but  a 
keen  invective  on  human  nature  ?  What  are 
the  hiftories  of  thoufands  (lain,  but  a  demonftra- 
tion  of  our  delight  in  bloodflied  ?  cities  ruined, 
nations  plundered,  temples  and  deities  prophaned, 
are  the  glories  of  that  being  which  boafts  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  calls  itfelf  the  lord  of  the  creation. 

I  f  riches  crown  the  event,  all  terminates  well, 
the  author  is  juftified  ;  the  barrier  of  gold  is 
the  facred  impaffable  defence,  behind  which  the 

violator  is  fecure  from  all  attacks,  unlefs  his 
confcience  fometimes  difquiet  his  enjoyments, 
and  touch  that  heart  with  remorfe  for  its  pofleffor, 
which  it  never  felt  for  others,  in  the  bloody  hour 
of  deftrudion. 

. ■-  *  *  *  '  *•*  »  ,  •»  '  •  .  •  * 

I  have  wandered  from  my  firft  defign  but 

fuch  as  it  is,  pray  take  it;  and  if  it  be  not  cha- 

raderiftic 
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radleriftic  of  the  Englifh  alone, 
ral,  and  becomes  a  remark  which  may  be  made 
on  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  where  learning 
has  flourilhed,  that  thofe,  who  fave,  delight, 
and  inftruct,  are  infinitely  Iefs  honored  than 
thofe  who  terrify,  corrupt,  and  deftroy.  I  am'. 
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it  is  more  gene- 


Your  mojl  obedient, 

I 


Xoi.  ir. 

4. 


LET- 
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To  the  Rev. Father  F  a  b  io  Ma  retti, 

'  X  *■* 

at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

NOTHING  is  more  deputed  amongft 
thofe  who  pretend  to  be  judges  of  what 
paffes  in  letters  and  arts,  than  the  ideas  of  tafte : 
Each  Englifh  traveller,  who  has  feen  the  fouth- 

I 

fide  of  the  Alps,  would  imagine  himfelf  affront¬ 
ed,  if  you  do  not  allow  him  an  excellent  connoif- 
feur  in  architecture,  painting,  and  ftatuary  ;  and 
all  this  from  pure  prefumption  of  having  paft  his 

eyes  over  much  of  the  moft  exquifite  of  thefe 
productions. 

If  one  confiders  the  qualifications  requifite  for 
fuch  decifions,  I  fanfy  that  part  of  the  world  which 
has  never  travelled  beyond  the  limits  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  will  not  be  willing  to  allow  thefe  travellers  all 
the  fuperiority  which  they  claim  ;  and  thoJ  they 
may  agree,  that  in  many  difeafes  breathing  air  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fpiey  exhalations,  may  facilitate 

the 
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the  health  of  the  fick  ;  yet  in  walking  among!! 
the  works  of  the  Grecian  fculptors,  Roman  and 
other  Italian  painters,  the  effluvia  are  fcarce 
ftrong  enough  to  create  lb  great  an  alteration  in 
the  knowledge  of  thefe  things,  as  from  ignorance 
to  fkill  and  diftinction, 

t  L  M  L  b  ’ 

How  few  of  thofe  men  of  tafte  who  have 
travelled  Italy,  have  ever  ftudied  the  human  bo¬ 
dy  it  is  cloathed  and  concealed,  and  almoft 
impoffible  in  the  common  ways  of  life  to  be  feen 
frequently  and  with  attention  ;  notwithftanding 
this,  in  every  painting  and  piece  of  fculpture, 
they  fet  themfelves  forth  as  juft  judges  of  every 
human  figure,  which  can  never  be  obtained  but 
from  the  thorow  confideration  ol  many  living 
bodies. 

v 

But  to  wave  all  examination  of  the  power 
of  judging  of  thofe  things  which  are  known 
by  comparifon,  and  where  thp  originals  are  con¬ 
cealed  from  proper  infpe&ion  ;  let  us  fee  how 
much  thefe  travellers  have  improved  the  tafte  of 
this  nation,  by  their  perigrinations,  in  architec- 

S  2  twre ; 
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ture ;  Inigo  Jones,  and  Sir  Cliriftopher  Wren 
have  been  excellent,  the  firft  equal  perhaps  to 
any  man  amongft  the  whole  lift  of  thefe  artifts ; 
and  perhaps  at  that  time  the  three  greateft  men 
in  the  world  in  point  of  genius  were  natives  of 
and  reftded  in  this  ifland,  Verulam,  Shakefpeare, 
and  Jones ;  and  had  not  the  too  northern  monarch, 
who  then  fat  on  the  Bridftt  throne,  damped  the 
genius  of  the  Englifli  nation  by  his  theological 
difputes,  quaint  expreftions,  frigid  conceptions, 
and  frivolous  conceits  j  the  fire  of  that  celeftia! 
influence  had  reached  yet  farther. 

t  4  *4  '  '  r  1 

It  was  then,  genius  feems  to  have  been  rnoft 
prevalent  in  this  ifle,  from  which  time  it  has  de¬ 
clined,  and  that  tafte  which  was  its  companion,  is 

loft  entirely. 

0  ' 

Could  you  leave  the  Italian  fhores,  and 
vifit  this  kingdom,  you  would  be  enraptured  at 
beholding  the  banqueting-houfe  of  Whitehall  ;  a 
more  perledt  building  in  true  fublimity  of  tafte, 
is  to  be  feen  no  where, 

f 

>  r  4  A  '  v  * ,  a 

When 
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When  turning  round,  you  would  behold 
with  indignation,  that  which  is  lately  built  for 
the  horfe-guards  of  the  Britifli  king,  won¬ 
dering  how  it  was  pofllble  that  any  man  in 

fight  of  all  that  is  perfect  and  charadteriftic,  could 

% 

eredt  that  which  is  unmeaning,  ungraceful  and 

\ 

ridiculous ;  without  ftrength  or  any  one  idea  of 
intention,  made  up  of  littleneffes,  the  turret  which 
is  in  the  center,  is  fo  very  heavy,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  fo  very  light  that  fuftains  it,  you  expedt 
every  moment  to  fee  it  drop  into  the  middle 
thro’  want  of  powers  to  fupport  it. 

The  fimple  and  fublime  have  loft  all  in¬ 
fluence  almoft  every  where,  all  is  Chinefe  or 
Gothic  ;  every  chair  in  an  apartment,  the  frames 
of  glafies,  and  tables,  muft  be  Chinefe  :  the  walls 
covered  with  Chinefe  paper  fill’d  with  figures 
which  refemble  nothing  of  God’s  creation,  and 
which  a  prudent  nation  would  prohibit  for  the 
fake  of  pregnant  women. 

In  one  chamber,  all  the  pagods  and  diftorted 
animals  of  the  eaft  are  piled  up,  and  called  the 

S  3  beautiful 
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I  \ 

beautiful  decorations  of  a  chimney-piece  ;  on 
the  fides  of  the  room,  lions  made  of  porcelain, 
grinning  and  misfliapen,  are  placed  on  brack¬ 
ets  of  the  Chinefe  tafte,  in  arbors  of  flowers  made 
In  the  fame  ware,  and  leaves  of  brafs  painted 
green,  lying  like  lovers  in  the  fhades  of  old  Ar¬ 
cadia. 

« 

Nay,  lb  excefiive  is  the  love  of  Chinefe 
architedure  become,  that  at  prefent  the  fox- 
hunters  would  be  forry  to  break  a  leg  in  purfuing 
their  fport  in  leaping  any  gate  that  was  not  made 
in  the  eaflern  tafte  of  little  bits  of  wood  ftandina 
in  all  diredions ;  the  connoiffeurs  of  the  table  de¬ 
licacies  can  diftinguifh  between  the  tafte  of  an  ox 
which  eats  his  hay  from  a  Chinefe  crib,  a  hog 
that  is  inclofed  in  a  ftye  of  that  kind,  or  a  fowl 
fattened  in  a  coop  the  fabric  of  which  is  in  that 
defign,  and  find  great  difference  in  the  flavor. 

The  Gothic  too  has  its  advocates ;  you  fee 
a  hundred  houfes  built  with  porches  in  that 
tafte,  fuch  as  are  belonging  to  many  chapels ;  even 
idoor-cafes  and  the  fronts  of  fome  dwellings, 
which  might  be  drawn  by  one  horfe  like  a  chaile. 


are 
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are  fitted  up  in  this  manner  •,  not  to  mention 
that  rooms  are  ftuccoed  in  this  tafte,  with  all  the 
minute  unmeaning  carvings,  which  are  found 
in  the  moft  Gothic  chapels  of  a  thoufand  years 

{landing. 

Such  is  the  prefent  prevailing  tafte  in  this 
city. 

J  *  ^  v  • 

But  perhaps,  whilft  I  am  blaming  this  in 
the  people  of  England,  the  fame  thing  may  have 
prevailed  at  Rome,  at  leaft  I  am  afraid  of  it, 
if  a  fample  of  your  whole  prefent  tafte  may  be 

taken  from  the  fingers,  which  you  furnifli  to 
this  city. 

T  o  my  unpolite  ears,  the  airs  which  are  fung 
at  prefent  have  no  longer  the  imitation  of  any 
thing  which  would  exprefs  pafiion  or  fentimcnt, 
and  the  whole  merit  lyes  in  the  Gothic  and  Chi- 
nefe  clofes  and  cantabiles,  frithered  into  nice¬ 
ties  and  divifions,  which,  like  minute  carvings, 
are  the  certain  chara&eriftics  of  a  little  tafte, 
that  delights  more  in  difficulties  than  truth,  that 
would  rather  fee  a  pofture-mafter  in  all  bodily 
diftortion,  than  the  graceful  attitudes  of  Dupre 

S  4 
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on  the  French  theatre  of  the  opera  at  Paris,  in 
the  moll  exalted  manner  of  dancing. 

T  h  e  Chinefe  tafte  is  fo  very  prevalent  in  this 
city  at  prelent,  that  even  pantomime  has  obliged 
harlequin  to  feek  Ihelter  in  an  entertainment, 
where  the  fcenes  and  characters  are  all  in  the 
tafte  of  that  nation. 

There  is  one  part  of  Chinefe  manners 
however,  which  is  not  yet  put  in  practice  in 
England  ;  the  iicf!e  fhoes  which  are  contrived 
to  cramp  tr.e  feet,  and  confine  the  ladies  to  their 
houfes,  do  not  yet  prevail ;  and  I  believe 
that  Hu  (kinds  have  not  power  enough  over  their 
wives,  to  preach  them  into  that  falhion,  which 
would  oblige  them  to  be  mere  domeitic  animals. 

In  truth,  this  tafte  for  littleneffes  is  advan¬ 
cing  a  great  pace,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  national 
entertainments ;  their  theatrical  pieces  in  tra¬ 
gedy  and  comedy,  have  infinitely  more  variety 
of  ftage  trick  than  character,  and  ten  new  fcenes 
for  one  paflage  of  good  writing  ;  in  faCt  it  is 
the  eye  which  is  written  to,  and  not  the  un- 
rferftanding;  racks,  wheels,  and  other  inftru- 
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ments  of  death,  together  with  a  few  kicks 
and  ftruggles  at  the  moment  of  dying,  like 
a  cock  turkey  beating  his  wings  when  his  neck 
is  twilled,  make  up  too  much  of  the  moving 
parts  of  an  Englilh  modern  tragedy.  I  am, 

«  " 

*  ) 

Tour  waft  obedient  fervent. 
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7b  the  Reverend  Father  F  i  l  i  p  p  g 
B  o  n  i  n  i,  at  Rome. 

Dear  Sir, 

IF  the  Italians  were  the  firft  improvers  of  gar¬ 
dens,  and  plantations,  the  French  have  ex- 

k 

celled  us,  and  the  Englifh  carried  the  tafte  of 
that  embellifliment  much  higher,  than  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  either  in  our  country,  or  in  France. 

They  have  excluded  that  regularity  of  plan 
which  makes  the  defign  of  all  gardens  in  every 
other  part  of  Europe,  and  following  thofe  ideas 
which  are  charadleriftic  of  fome  fenfation  relating 
to  human  nature,  have  made  a  garden  in  England 
a  fenfibleconfideration,  and  adapted  it  to  all  dates 
which  are  incident  to  human  minds  in  general, 

Th  e  gay  and  airy  temper  finds  the  open  and 
chearful  (pots  of  light,  which  are  acceptable  to 

that  diipofition,  and  the  melancholy  mood  finds 

the 
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the  folitary  and  fhady  grove,  by  the  fide  of  which 
fiowly  creeps  along  the  brook,  complaining 

V 

1  •  ,  1. 

foftly  amongft  the  pebbles. 

I  n  the  Englifh  gardens  there  is  infinite  variety 
without  regularity,  agreeable  to  the  face  of  na¬ 
ture  that  diverfifies  all,  and  not  according  to 
the  ancient  and  prefent  tafte  of  France  and  Italy, 
which  difpofes  a  garden  like  a  human  creature, 
and  carries  the  image  of  feif  into  all  its  defigns, 
with  alleys  anfwering  alleys,  like  legs  to  legs, 
and  arms  to  arms,  and  the  great  walk  in  the 
middle  for  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

X 

A  manner  of  difpofing  things  very  natu¬ 
ral  to  the  mind  of  that  man,  which  cannot  diveft 
itfelf  of  filch  interefting  ideas  as  felf,  and  yet 
very  unnatural  with  refped  to  that  which  thele 
difpofitions  ought  to  refemble. 

The  jet  d'eau  is  quite  out  of  fafhion  in  this 
kingdom  ;  the  cafcade,  and  falling  ftreams  bub- 
ling  amongft  rocks,  the  winding  river  without 
regularity  of  figure,  or  ftrait  parallel  lines,  make 
the  water  works  of  this  country. 


I N  truth,  it  is  always  unnatural  to  fee  wa¬ 
ter  rifing  into  the  air,  contrary  to  its  original 
tendency. 


1  h  i  s,  however  contrary  it  may  be  to  pure 
fade,  I  think  in  fome  countries  may  be  allowed 
of,  fuch  as  in  the  fummer’ s  days  in  our  native 
land,  when  the  fultry  air  is  fanned  by  the  mo- 

it 

tion  of  the  water  in  the  jets  d’eau ,  and  the  re- 
frefhing  fenfe  of  coolnefs  imparted  at  once  to  the 
feeling,  feeing,  and  hearing ;  for  the  two  laft  fenfes 
have  the  ideas  of  coolnefs  imparted  to  them,  by 
the  fight  and  found  of  water. 

I  n  this  ifland,  where  intenfe  heat  is  feldom 
known,  and  when  it  happens  is  of  Ihort  duration, 
there  does  not  feem  to  be  the  fame  neceffity  of 
violating  the  native  propenfity  of  water,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  greater  pleafure  by  it,  than  can  otherwife 
be  had. 

H  owever,  this  fimplicity  and  grandeur  of 
tafte  in  gardening,  which  has  produced  many  fine 
plantations  in  this  kind,  is  at  prefent  fuffering 

I 

with  that  of  all  other  things ;  the  caracatura  and 

minute  are  again  prevailing  in  too  many  places. 

The 
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7  1 ,  ,  > 

Thi  citizen  who  vifits  his  rural  retirement, 
clofe  to  the  road,  thronged  with  coaches,  carts, 
waggons,  chaifes,  and  all  kinds  of  carriages, 
which  differs  from  London  only  in  this,  that  in 
winter  it  rains  fmoke  in  the  city,  and  in  fummer 
duft  in  the  country,  muft  have  his  plantation  of 
an  acre  diverfified  with  all  that  is  to  be  found  in 

.  -  ■  •  t  ’  f  *  1 

the  mod  extenfive  garden  of  fome  thoufand  acres  ; 
here  muft  be  temples  to  every  goddefs  as  well  as 
Cloacina,  woods,  waters,  lawns,  and  ftatues,  which 

- '  A  .  k  : 

being  thus  contrived  to  contain  fo  many  things, 
is  in  fa£t,  nothing  at  all,  and  that  which  might  be 
fomething  by  being  but  one,  is  entirely  loft  by 
being  intended  to  be  fo  many  ;  one  wonders 
how  fo  many  things  can  be  crammed  into  fo 
fmall  a  place,  as  we  do  at  the  whole  furniture  of 
a  room  in  a  cherry-ftone  ;  it  is  a  fcene  for  fairies. 

This  is  but  the  old  tafte  of  fhaped  flower- 
knots  in. box,  cut  yews,  and  dipt  hedges,  in  ano¬ 
ther  edition,  which  has  no  more  tafte  than  the 
former. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  thing  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  truer  thart  the  belief  that  tafte 

is 
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is  the  general  pofleffion  of  all  men ;  I  mean  every 
man  affumes  it  to  himfelf,  tho’  he  denies  it  to 
his  neighbour,  by  which  it  is  at  once  univerfal 
in  one  view,  and  a  non-exiftent  in  another. 

1  i  C  4  „•  V  t  i  ,  ji  i  •  /  - 

4 

There  is  however,  fome  analogy  between 

i  ^ 

man  and  all  his  defigns  of  this  kind  j  the  true 

•  ?  t  ■  .  f  j  • 

tafte  in  gardens  is  formed  on  what  we  feel  in 
ourfelves,  at  the  fight  of  different  fcenes  in  na¬ 
ture  ;  a  garden  without  this  meaning  in  its  dif- 
pofition  cannot  pleafe  long  ;  novelty  indeed,  will 

*  if, 

beget  fome  delight  in  the  beginning,  but  without 
fcenes  which  correfpond  to  all  fituations  of  our 
minds,  it  foon  becomes  flat  and  irkfome. 

T  o  defign  a  garden  well,  the  perfon  muff 
jftudy  the  ground  on  which  he  intends  to  plant, 
the  nature  of  thofe  parts  thro*  which  the  water 
flows,  and  what  ufe  can  be  made  of  the  woods 
already  grown  ;  from  confiderations  of  this  kind, 
tafte  may  communicate  charadters  to  different 
parts,  and  adapt  the  whole  to  that  variety  or 
paffions  and  fen  fat  ions,  which  diftinguifh  the 
human  heart. 


i 
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This  requires  much  imagination  ;  it  is  not 
fufficient  to  remember  what  was  feen  at  any  one 
place  *  to  follow  that  exadly  would  be  impoffi- 
ble,  or  if  it  could  be  done,  the  whole  would  b? 
one  piece  of  plagiarifm.  ;  , 

The  art  lies  in  feleding  the . mod  flriking 
objeds,  which  have  afFeded  the  mind  with  any 
kind  of  paffion  or  fenfation,  and  then  by  recal- 

»  t  ,  •  •  .  »  *  • 

ling  thofe  ideas,  give  a  combination  to  thefe  ob¬ 
jeds,  which  has  never  yet  been  feen  in  nature, 
and  yet  which  the  eye  of  a  judge  will  agree  to 
be  natural  when  put  together. 

This,  tho’  it  may  feem  a  talk  of  no  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  is  yet  much  more  fo  than  may  be  at  firft 
imagined  ;  for  tho’  many  people  remember  what 
they  have  feen,  yet  very  few  in  nature  have  the 
power  of  uniting  the  parts  of  various  fuhjeds, 
fo  as  to  make  one  whole  that  lhall  be  ftrikipo- 
charaderiftic  and  affeding. 

It  is  in  the  combination  of  vifible  objeds, 
fo  as  that  they  may  afted  the  mind  with  anv 
paffion,  pleading  or  difpleafing  fenfation,  as  it  is 
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in  that  of  combining  founds,  which  may  affect 
us  with  fimilar  feelings. 

1  n  the  latter,  the  tones  which  accompany1 
the  expreffions  of  tendernefs,  grief,  rage,  or  other 
paflions,  muft  be  diftinguifhed  and  combined, 
fo  as  to  characterize  an  air  either  complaining, 
foft,  or  angry,  which  is  much  the  fame  kind  of 
genius,  with  that  of  combining  the  objeds  of 
fight  in  light  and  lhade,  open  and  obfcure,  creat¬ 
ing  horror  or  delight,  indulging  love  or  forrow. 

As  there  are  few  muficians  who  have  ex¬ 
celled  in  all  parts  of  a  grand  compofition,  fo 
there  are  few  who  have  fucceeded  in  the  planning 
and  defigning  gardens. 

One  matter  in  mufic  is  excellent  in  compofing 
the  firft  violin  of  a  concerto,  and  meagre  in  all  the 
reft ;  others  in  their  favourite  inftruments  with  the 
like  imperfe&ions ;  Corelli  fills  all,  and  makes 
the  whole  piece  one  fimple  and  united  found  of 
various  inftruments,  each  fuftaining  and  fuftained. 

A 

In  gardening  alfo,  one  defigner  plans  the  gay 
part,  and  fails  in  the  ferious ;  he  trills  along  a 

little 
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little  ftream  with  elegance  and  propriety,  and 
brobdignags  the  expanfe  of  water  and  almoft 

makes  a  new  deluge ;  Kent,  the  heft  defigner  in 

« 

this  way,  is  the  Corelli  of  gardeners,  as  may  be 

feen  wherever  he  has  followed  his  own  inclina- 

\  *  % 

tion,  in  the  gardens  he  has  defigned. 

Alas!  the*  bane  of  men  of  fine  and  elegant 
tafte,  and  the  caufe  of  its  fudden  decline,  is 
the  belief  in  every  rich  man  who  has  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  build,  or  plant,  that  he  has  a  tafte  equal 
to  his  wealth,  and  to  the  undertaking,  and  a 
right  to  obtrude  his  opinion  on  the  moft  accom¬ 
plished  judge,  in  architecture  and  gardening  :  this 
epiftle  I  fear  is  too  much  in  the  dictating  {train, 
when  I  recolleCt  to  whom  I  am  writing,  to  you 
whofe  tafte  in  thefe  arts  is  certainly  juft  and  ele¬ 
gant,  from  what  you  have  Ihewn  in  poetry  their 
filter.  I  am. 


i 

Tour  moji  obedient . 
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"To  the  Cou?2tefs  of  *  *  *  *  at  Rome. 

Madam, 

M 

IF  the  wits  of  England  were  as  happy  as  I 
am,  in  knowing  the  fuperior  tafte,  which 
you  manifeft  in  all  you  examine  in  literature, 
they  would  have  reafon  to  be  well  pleafed  with 
the  preference  which  you  give  to  their  favorite 
dramatic  poet,  above  all  thofe,  that  any  nation 
has  yet  produced. 

I  agree  with  you,  his  charadters  are  bet¬ 
ter  drawn,  and  better  underftood  than  any  other 
dramatic  writer,  as  you  have  proved  in  the 
many  inftances  which  you  have  mark’d  out  to 
me  •,  all  his  imitators  have  fwelled  into  the  gi- 
gantefque  in  their  attempts :  their  pretended  cha¬ 
ndlers,  by  endeavouring  to  reach  the  very  fum- 
mit  of  the  fublime,  have  been  like  very  tall  men 
in  nature,  half  animated  bodies,  which,  wanting 
fouls  proportioned  to  their  fubftance,  appear 
a  languid  lump  of  fomething  bigger  in  body, 
and  yet  lefs  than  man  in  true  fpirit. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  inflance  amongfl  the 

I 

whole  race  of  writers,  where  it  can  be  fo  truly 
diftinguifhed  how  a  poet  may  be  fuperior  to  all 
men  in  his  conceptions,  and  fuftaining  characters 
in  full  power  in  his  writings,  and  yet  deficient 
in  giving  life,  propriety,  and  aCtion,  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  his  own  genius  on  the  flage. 

Shakespeare,  the  firft  of  dramatic 
writers,  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  leaft  of 
dramatic  aCtors. 

Will  you.  Madam,  have  the  goodnefs  to 

tell  me  whence  this  difference  took  its  rife ; 
or  fince  I  am  upon  this  fubjeCt,  and  have  a 
peculiar  ambition  of  pleafing  and  appearing  fa¬ 
vourable  in  your  eyes  •,  will  you  permit  me  to 
rifque  fome  fuggeftions  on  that  head  ? 

The  variety  of  characters  to  be  found  in 
Shakefpeare,  is  no  where  elfe  to  be  paralleled  •, 
not  only  almoft  all  ranks  amonglt  the  living, 
from  the  loweft  peafant  to  the  crowned  head, 
madmen,  fools,  philofophers,  patriots,  tyrants, 
wits,  and  men  of  all  kinds  of  humour  ;  he  has 
paft  the  bounds  of  this  world,  and  brought  back 

T  2  the 
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the  very  dead,  to  revifit  the  glimpfes  of 
the  moon  making  night  hideous ;  the  limits 
of  nature  withheld  him  not  in  his  imaginary 
characters  of  witches,  Caliban,  fairies,  and  others, 
combined  of  qualities  which  all  that  read 
agree  ought  to  enter  into  thefe  compofitions, 
which  he  has  formed  without  one  difcordant 
property. 

< 

After  this  difplay  of  the  powers  of  ima¬ 
gination,  which  had  every  part  of  mental  na¬ 
ture  under  its  direction,  nor  that  alone,  his 
defcriptions  of  external  objefts,  are  as  great 
and  juft  as  thofe  of  the  internal  feelings ;  is  it 
not  amazing  that  he  could  not  communicate 
life  and  aCtion  to  his  own  words  and  con¬ 
ceptions  ?  In  truth,  it  is  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  reprei'ented  no  character  of  all 
that  variety  which  he  was  mafter  of,  except 

that  of  the  ghoft  in  Hamlet,  with  any  tolerable 

/  «  # 

degree  of  merit. 

I  t  plainly  appears  from  the  direction  which 

young  Hamlet  gives  the  players  in  that  tra- 

% 

gedy,  that  no  man  knew  better  how  an  ac¬ 


tor 
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tor  lliould  behave  in  voice  and  ad  ion,  than 
Shakelpeare,  and  yet  no  one  perhaps  was  lefs 
able  to  execute  his  conceptions  than  himfelf. 

If  we  confider  this  truly,  Madam,  may 

•  „  .  .  *  *  -r  *  '■  •  ,  * 

not  fome  reafon  be  affigned  for  it  from  the 
very  nature  of  genius,  which  was  fo  excellently 
fuperior  in  this  man  ? 

•  * 

To  write  well,  in  him,  was  no  more  than 
drawing  water  from  that  inexhauftable  fource 
of  imagination  which  he  pofleffed  ;  he  faw 
with  accuracy,  felt  with  fenfibility,  obferved 
with  perfpicuity,  and  .combined  with  juftice ; 
he  had  been  more  engaged  in  examining  how 
men  thought,  than  how  they  expreft  themfelves 
by  adion  •,  and  language  being  the  exercife  of 
every  hour,  he  thence  pofleffed  the  powers  of 

exprefling  fuperior  to  all  men  the  conceptions 
of  his  mind,  which  are  alfo  above  all  others. 

N  o  man  can  write  well  from  copying  the 
manner  of  others,  the  imitation  looks  thro’, 
and  bears  the  mark  of  ferviiity :  no  writer  was 
ever  lefs  indebted  to  the  works  of  preceding  au¬ 
thors,  than  Shakefpeare. 

T  3 


In 
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In  playing  the  parts  which  he  wrote,  the  want 
of  obfervation  on  the  adtions  of  men  in  thofe  fitu- 
ations,  perhaps  prevented  him  from  performing 
well,  moft  of  which  were  ideal  with  refpedt  to 
himfelf,  having  never  feen  particular  beings  in 
human  nature,  in  the  various  circumftances  of 
di  ft  refs  and  pleafure,  in  tragedy  and  comedy, 
which  he  has  drawn. 

■  •  f 

H  e  had  imagined  all  thefe  parts  from  intui¬ 
tive  knowledge,  and  internal  fenfation,  and  ex - 
preft  them  with  truth  and  fublimity,  by  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  he  was  perfedtly  mailer  of. 

.  .  v  ■  C  '  *  ^ 

But  when  he  came  to  give  propriety,  grace, 
and  adtion  to  the  very  paffages  which  he  had 
written  fo  inimitably  well,  he  failed,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  action  was  unpradtifed  in  him,  in  at¬ 
tending  to  what  the  heart  felt  in  each  paffion ; 
he  negledted  how  the  limbs  Ihould  move,  and 

features  exprefs  ;  and  thus  perhaps,  tho’  fuperior 
in  the  ideal  part  of  a  player,  was  imperfect  in 
the  pradtice  of  it,  as  many  men  who  dance  but 
ill  can  teach  others  extremely  well. 

May  it  not  be  imagined  alfo,  that  Shake- 

fpeare  having  pall  his  firft  years  in  the  coun- 

try. 
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try,  which  in  his  days  was  not  fo  polite,  as 
at  prefent,  and  even  in  hard  work  (being  bred 
to  trade)  might  have  contra&ed  an  aukward  gait 
and  unbecoming  mein,  which  is  the  conftant 
attendant  of  labour,  and  the  effects  of  which  ne¬ 
ver  can  be  entirely  overcome  by  any  future  at- 

'  * 

tempts.  This,  tho’  it  had  affeded  every  mo¬ 
tion,  and  deftroyed  the  grace  of  adion,  had 
not  at  all  influenced  the  powers  of  his  ima- 
gination. 

We  fee  fomething  like  this  in  another  view 
in  every  day’s  pradice  •,  the  men  of  genius  who 
are  born  in  the  parts  of  a  country  diftant  from 
the  metropolis,  contrad  from  their  infancy  a 
pronunciation  which  always  diftinguifhes  itfelf 
from  that  which  is  the  pureft  and  polite  »  that 
is,  the  organs  of  fpeech  have  taken  an  aukward 
moment  •,  and  yet,  in  their  writings,  nothing 
of  this  can  be  perceived,  for  tho’  words  are  dif¬ 
ferently  pronounced  in  the  various  provinces  of 
a  country,  yet  they  are  written  alike  in  all  5 
and  tho’  the  ear  diftinguifh  the  dialed  in  each 
native,  the  eye  cannot  difeover  it  in  the  ftyle, 
where  they  are  fpelt  the  fame  in  all  coun¬ 
ties. 

T  4 
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There  is  fomething  more  to  be  faid  in 
vindication  of  this  manner  of  thinking  ;  adion 
is  for  the  moft  part  imitation  of  fomething 
feen.  This  then  is  a  kind  of  mimickry,  which 
may  be  learnt  by  prattice  and  habitude,  tho’ 
without  doubt,  the  moft  perfect  a&ion  is  fpeak- 
ing,  and  exprefling  by  voice  and  attitude,  what 

1  r  r 

the  infelt  fenfations  of  the  foul  fuggeft ;  this 
perhaps  is  as  rarely  met  with  amongft  players,  as 
genius  in  writing  dramatic  pieces. 

Mimickry  or  imitation,  v/as  that  which 
Shakefpeare  could  the  lead  of  all  men  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  capable  of  fubmitting  to ;  he  faw 
things  above  all  men,  and  therefore  could  draw 
no  affiftance  in  adting  then  like  any.  The  talent  of 
genius  is  intuition,  and  not  imitation,  of  com¬ 
bining  and  expreffing  objects  and  fentiments 
a-new,  and  not  remembering  and  acting  them 
as  they  have  really  pad  in  life. 

Thus,  Madam,  after  having  infenfibly  do- 
len  into  the  didlator  from  the  fuppliant,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  advance  fomething  farther. 

A  player  may  draw  applaufe  from  imi¬ 
tation,  even  a  fervile  one,  for  which  a  writer 
would  be  condemned. 


To 
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To  inftance,  fuppofe  in  fpeaking  to  his 
army,  the  aCtor  who  performed  the  part  of  a 
general,  ufed  the  very  aCtion,  attitude,  and 
expreflion  of  feature,  with  which  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough  fpoke  to  his  forces ;  in 
thus  addreffing  his  theatrical  troops,  he  would 
have  received  applaufe  from  all  the  fpectators, 
tho’  each  knew  from  whence  he  drew  the  imi¬ 
tation. 

"  •:  -a  v-  .  ;  ••,/*  n:  :  *  , 

I  n  like  manner  in  comic  character,  the 

i..  ,  .  +  i  .  j  *  i  *  *  \ 

player  who  takes  off  all  the  air  and  Angularities 
of  a  real  mifer,  will  be  applauded  ;  we  fay  it 
is  fuch  a  man. 

And  yet,  the  poet  who  wrote  either  the 
tragedy  which  contained  the  firft  character,  or 
the  comedy  in  which  the  fecond  was  delcribed, 
would  have  been  hifs’d  if  he  had  taken  the  real 
fpeech  of  the  duke,  or  exprefftons  and  conver- 
fation  of  the  mifer.  Such  are  the  different  fates 

which  attend  aftors  and  authors,  and  yet  each 
equally  plagiaries, 

A  player  then  may  walk  thro’  a  life  of 
applaufe  in  being  no  more  than  an  imitator ;  a 
poet  muft  fink  into  contempt  for  the  lame 

beha- 


f  y 
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behaviour  •,  we  pardon  men  who  mimick  the 
mifer  in  action,  and  condemn  thofe  who  deal 
his  known  converfation  5  a  player  then  may  fuc- 
ceed  on  inferior  talents  than  a  dramatic  writer, 
be  exalted  to  the  ftars  for  the  very  reafon.  which 
prevents  genius  from  fuccefs  in  the  fame  parts ; 
all  men  fee  the  likenefs  which  Gripe  the  player, 
has  to  Gripe  the  mifer,  and  applaud  him,  then 
hear  the  very  exprefiions  copied  from  his  mouth, 
and  condemn  the  poet.  After  all,  it  is  not 
impoffible  alfo,  but  this  difapprobation  of  Shake- 
fpeare  might  partly  rife  from  his  playing  unlike  all 
others,  rather  than  inferior  to  any.  Shakefpeare  the 
genius  could  not  imitate  any  individual  man  in 
ad  ion,  the  audience  probably  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  any  thing  to  be  juft,  above  what  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  behold  in  common  nature. 

I  t  is  now  time  to  afk  pardon,  and  to  clofe 

this  letter,  which  is  already  too  long  ;  my  next 

.  '  *  *  .  # 

fhall  tell  you  how  an  ador  now  living,  performs 
fome  paflages  of  this  author.  I  am. 


Madam, 


Tour  mojt  obedient  fervant. 


LET- 
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To  the  Countefs  of  *****  ,  at  Rome. 

f  f  ■  • 

Dear  Madam, 

Si  H  A  L  L  I  meet  your  approbation,  when 
'  I  dare  aflert,  that  ailing  the  part  of  a  per- 
fon  of  fuperior  life,  fublimely  conceived  and  pa¬ 
thetically  written,  requires  more  genius  than 
writing  a  tragedy  where  five  ails  of  undiftinguifh- 
able  charailers,  and  regular  mediocrity,  make 
its  whole  merit  ?  I  flatter  myfelf  that  your 
opinion  will  not  be  different  from  mine  in  this 
'  inftance,  when  I  have  laid  before  you  all  that  I 
have  to  fay  on  this  occafion. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  not- 
withftanding  the  apparent  raptures,  with  which 
men  pretend  to  feel  thofe  paffages  of  an  author, 
which  place  him  above  humanity,  if  their  own 
performances  in  a  like  nature  fall  much  Ihort  of 
it,  that  they  have  never  reached  in  their  con¬ 
ception  the  true  fpirit  of  the  author,  which  they 

have  praifed. 

'  8 


Whereas 
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'4  "  '*  "  „  f 

Whereas  a  player,  who  perfonates  in 
every  part  the  living  manners  of  a  fuperior 
character,  manifefts  beyond  contradiction,  that  he 
has  conceived  the  true  idea  of  the  author. 

*v  •  *  .  V  ^  'V  «  '  I 

A  p  o  e  t  therefore  in  raptures  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Lear,  as  Shakefpeare  has  drawn  it,  who 
in  his  writings  fhould  attempt  fomething  of  a  fi- 
milar  nature,  inftead  of  the  fovereign  of  unfixt 
temper,  choleric  and  fudden,  whofe  ideas  and  con¬ 
ceptions  exprefs  royalty  in  every  part  of  his  anger, 
fhould  draw  a  porter  in  rage,  replete  with  every 
Gothic  grofsnefs,  will  be  infinitely  inferior  in  ge¬ 
nius  to  him,  that  fills  up  this  character  with  all 
that  fire  and  majefty  which  becomes  the  perfo- 
nage,  as  Shakefpeare  has  completed  it. 

This,  a  player  on  the  Englifh  ftage  per¬ 
fectly  accomplices :  his  name  is  Garrick. 

I  t  may  be  a  vanity ;  but  you,  Madam, 
will  pardon  even  that  in  a  private  letter,  not  de- 
figned  for  the  public  eye.  In  the  aCtion  of  all 
other  men  I  have  imagined  fomething  yet  far¬ 
ther  than  has  been  expreft  by  them ;  in  this 

player. 
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player,  and  in  this  part,  this  man  has  exceeded 
all  my  imagination ;  and  as  Pouffin  is  confidered 
the  painter  of  men  of  tafte,  fo  in  like  manner 
Mr.  Garrick  is  the  player. 

t 

$ 

He  is  the  only  man  on  any  ftage  where  I 
have  been,  who  fpeaks  tragedy  truly  and  natural  : 
the  French  tragedians  mouth  it  too  much,  and 
to  appear  fomething  more  than  men,  they  lofe 
the  refemblance  of  humanity  :  a  hero  on  that 
ftage,  in  drefs  and  expreflion  is  a  complete  exo¬ 
tic  of  all  nations,  and  feems  a  creature  juft  ar¬ 
rived  from  fome  diftant  planet, 

I  t  mutt  be  allowed  however,  that  the  paf- 
fion  of  anger  is  the  eafieft  to  be  imitated  ot 
all  thofe  which  the  human  mind  is  fubjedt  to  ; 

t 

but  to  be  angry  with  fuperior  fovereignty  is  as 
difficult  to  attain  as  any  part,  to  be  executed 

I 

with  that  dignity  which  this  Englifti  adlor  im¬ 
parts  to  it. 

In  the  fir  ft  acl  of  the  tragedy  of  Lear,  when 
Cordelia  has  difpleafed  him  by  that  which  ought 
to  have  had  a  contrary  his  anger  is 

fhewn 


\ 
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fhewn  by  very  great  expreflion,  very  juft  tone 
of  voice,  and  propriety  of  adtion ;  yet  it  ftill 
augments,  and  becomes  more  energic,  as  the  ri¬ 
ling  occafions  require  it,  till  at  length  when 
Goneril  refufes  him  his  hundred  followers,  and 
fays. 

Be  then  advifed  by  her,  that  elfe  will  take 
That  which  fhe  begs,  to  lefien  your  attendance  : 
Take  half  away,  and  fee  that  the  remainder 
Be  fuch  as  may  befit  your  age,  and  know 
Themfelves  and  you. 

After  thefe  words  of  infolence,  Lear  replies, 

Darknefs  and  devils ! 

Saddle  my  horfes,  call  my  train  together. 
Degenerate  viper.  I’ll  not  ftay  with  thee : 

I  yet  have  left  a  daughter — Serpent,  monfter ! 
Leffen  my  train,  and  call  them  riotous ! 

All  men  approved  of  choice  and  rareft  parts. 

That  each  particular  of  duty  know - 

How  fmall,  Cordelia,  was  thy  fault  ?  Oh  Lear ! 
Beat  at  that  gate  which  let  thy  folly  in, 

And  thy  dear  judgment  out ;  go,  go,  my  people. 

This  all  other  adtors  fpeak  with  that  kind 
of  rage,  with  which  a  drunken  fhoemaker  curfes 

his 
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his  daughter  that  has  fecretly  taken  his  money 
from  him,  and  prevented  his  going  to  the  ale- 
houfe  i  it  is  indeed  a  fheer  fcolding.  In  Mr. 
Garrick  it  is  a  prince  in  anger,  and  every  accom¬ 
paniment  expreffes  it  thro’  the  whole  pafifage. 
“How  fmall  Cordelia,”^.  This  refle&ion,  fo  na- 
tural  to  human  minds,  and  parents  in  particu¬ 
lar,  to  compare  what  they  think  a  lefs  fault  in 
one  child,  whilfl  they  are  differing  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  greater  in  another,  is  as  truly  ex- 
preft  by  the  a£tor,  as  imagined  by  the  poet ;  and 
then  reverting  on  himfelf  at  the  words  which 
follow,  “  Oh  Lear,5*  he  abfolutely  imparts  a 
power  to  them,-  which  cannot  be  conceived 
but  with  much  difficulty  by  thofe  who  have 
never  beheld  him  :  the  whole  bitter  tide  of  re- 
fentment  pours  back  on  himfelf,  and  is  as  fully 
exprefl:  from  the  fingers  to  the  toes,  thro5  the 
flafliing  eye  and  keen  feature,  as  Raphael  has 
expreft  the  being  poffeft,  in  his  demoniac,  in 
his  picture  of  the  transfiguration ;  and  in  thefe 
words,  the  foul  of  every  hearer  lhivers  as  he 
pronounces  them, 

Blafts  upon  thee  *, 

Th’  untainted  woundings  of  a  father’s  curfe 

Pierce  ev’ry  fenfe  about  thee. 


Indeed, 
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Indeed,  I  could  not  avoid  expe<5Hng  a 
paralytic  ftroke  would  wither  every  limb  of 
Goneril ;  the  power  of  expreffion  feemed  as  if 
of  neceflity  it  muft  prevail  over  heaven. 

Then  follows  that  which  is  fo  natural  to 

f 

the  foul  of  man  in  exceffive  anger,  when  it 
fuffers  equally  from  the  faults  of  others  and  itfelf, 
turning  back  with  threats  upon  this  weaknefs, 
which  had  made  him  weep,  he  utters  with  the 

utmoft  internal  fenfibility,  and  yet  weeps  in  op- 
pofition  to  his  own  refolution, 

Old  fond  eyes, 

Lament  this  caufe  again,  I’ll  pluck  ye  out. 
And  call  you  with  the  waters  that  ye  lofe 
To  temper  clay. 

It  is  not  pofTible  to  decide  which  is  fupe- 
rior  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  the  poet  who 
wrote,  or  the  player  who  animates  thefe  paf- 
fages.  Afterwards  when  he  begins 

Hear,  nature, 

And  pafles  on  to  that  moft  beautiful  of  all  ex  ■ 
prefiions. 

How  fharper  than  a  ferpent’s  tooth  it  is. 
To  have  a  thanklefs  child  ! 


All 
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\  .  •  ^ 


All  is  fo  firmly  and  intereftingly  exprelt, 
with  attitude  and  aftion  fo  becoming  the  oc- 
cafion,  that,  forgetting  where  I  am,  aftonifhment 
feizes  me  that  Gonerii  has  power  to  go  off  the 
flage  unblafted  at  this  imprecation :  fo  perfe&ly 
the  character  is  realized  by  every  part  of  the 
player, 

I  thought  to  have  inftanced  nothing  of 
his  powers  in  the  fecond  act,  but  it  is  impof- 

L-  v  ,  '  V 

fible  to  omit  thofe  ftarts  of  expreffion  which 
accompany  fo  perfeftly  the  ideas  of  the  poet 
in  anfwer  to  the  following  words  of  G loiter, 

0 

You  know  the  firey  quality  of  the  duke. 

Lear  replies. 

Vengeance,  death,  plague,  confufiont 
Firey  !  What  quality — why  Glofter,  Glofter, 
Fd  fpeak  with  the  duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife. 


These  and  many  other  paffages  are  fpoken 
fo  juftly,  and  with  fo  much  emphafis,  that  their 
influence  on  the  hearer  is  amazing  :  they  ap¬ 
pear  amidft  the  tempeft  of  his  mind,  like  flafhes 
of  lightening  in  a  ftormy  night,  making  the 
horrors  more  vifible. 
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•  *  "  » 

In  the  third  adt,  Shakefpeare,  into  whofe  hand 
nature  had  given  the  clue  that  leads  thro’  all 
her  labyrinth  of  variety,  referving  the  other  end 
to  herfelf,  has  placed  Lear  amid  ft  thunder-ftorms, 
whirlwind,  rain,  and  fire  ;  in  this  part  he  fhews 
how  every  objedt  finds  fome  connedHon  with 
thofe  of  a  mind  in  deep  diftrefs.  Lear  fays. 

Rumble  thy  fill  j  fight  whirlwind,  rain,  and  fire  •, 

Not  fire,  wind,  rain,  or  thunder,  are  my 
Daughters. 

I  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  unkindnefs  ; 

I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  call’d  ye  children  -, 

You  owe  me  po  obedience ;  then  let  fall 

Your  horrible  pleafure ;  here  I  ftand  your  Have, 

A  poor  infirm,  weak,  and  defpis’d  old  man. 

* 

Till  the  laft  line  he  agrees,  that  thefe  elements 
owe  him  no  gratitude  or  obedience,  becaufe  un¬ 
allied  to  him  by  birth,  or  duty ;  yet,  the  laft  line 
recalling  his  prefent  condition  to  his  own  imagi¬ 
nation,  he  immediately  conceives  it  a  kind  of 
niean  cruelty  to  join  with  two  difobedient  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  fays, 

"  f 

I  - 

Yet 
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Vet  will  I  call  you  fervile  minifters. 

That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join’d 
Their  engendered  battle,  againft  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  mine  •,  oh !  oh !  ’tis  foul. 

This  fpeech  is  fpoken  at  firft  with  defiance ;  then^ 
as  the  fenfe  changes,  the  player  falls  into  an  ac- 
quiefcence  with  this  fuffering  •,  till  coming  to  the 
laft  part,  he  feels  with  much  contempt,  that  co- 
ward  cruelty  of  bafely  joining  with  the  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  filial  difobedience  ;  this  is  performed  with 
iuch  natural  and  eafy  tranfition,  as  if  his  foul  con¬ 
ceived  originally  every  fenfation,  as  they  follow 

*  t  '  ;  *  '  '  5  . 

4  .  *  *'* 

one  another  in  the  poet* 

,  ~  i  '  ,  ’  f  *•  .  *  > 

*  ■  A 

,  t  ■ 

As  the  madnefs  advances  in  the  charadler  of 

Lear,  it  increafes  in  the  aftion  and  exprefiion 
of  the  player  ;  you  fcarce  fee  where  he  firft  be¬ 
gins,  and  yet  find  he  is  mad  before  Kent  fays, 

1  {  •  • 

•  « 

I  fear’d  ’twould  come  to  this  ;  his  wits  are  gone3 


I  t  fteals  fo  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  the 
difference  grows  like  a  colour  which  runs  on 
from  the  lighteft  to  the  darkeft  tint  without 
perceiving  the  (hades,  but  by  comparing  them 


U  2 


at 
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at  different  parts  of  the  whole :  when  he  enters 
mad  in  the  fourth  aft,  with  the  mock  enfigns  of 

majefty  on  him,  thro’  this  whole  fcene,  that 

*  t  • 

which  the  poet  has  marked  fo  ftrongly,  the 
player  has  alfo  preferved  ;  that  fatyric  turn,  which 
accompanies  madnefs  arifing  from  wrongs,  is  in¬ 
imitably  conceived  by  the  poet,  and  fuftained  by 
the  player  ;  that  vague  and  fugitive  manner  of 
pronouncing,  mixt  with  the  farcaftic  touches  of 
expreffion,  is  truly  exhibited  ;  and  as  in  the  poet’s 
writings,  fo  in  the  player’s  behaviour,  the  king  is 
never  one  moment  forgotten  ;  it  is  royalty  in  lu¬ 
nacy  :  to  quote  every  pafiage,  would  make  a  let¬ 
ter  a  whole  play. 

I  n  that  part  of  the  fourth  aft  where  Lear 

recovers  from  his  deep,  as  the  poet  who  knew 
that  found  intellect  mud  not  appear  too  fuddenly 
in  fuch  inftances  of  lunacy,  fo  the  player  reco¬ 
vers  his  mind  as  gradually  as  he  loft  it,  and  at 

/ 

length  diftrufting  his  being  recovered,  he  fays, 

r  f  r,  . 

I  will  not  fwear  thefe  are  my  hands, 

Cordelia  anfwers. 


0  look 
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O  look  upon  me,  Sir, 

And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o’er  me. 

No  Sir,  you  muft  not  kneeh 

*  *  ■  # 

t  \ 

When  Lear  kneeling,  the  player  pronounces  with 
fuch  pathetic  fimplicity. 

Pray  do  not  mock  me, 

I  am  a  very  foolifh,  fond  old  man, 

Fourfcore  and  upwards ;  and  to  deal  plainly 
with  you,  ' 

I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

.  / >  \ i  * V  j  ■>  ■  »«  '  ' 

Who  ever  at  the  uttering  of  thefe  words,  as  Mr. 
Garrick  fpeaks  them,  can  avoid  joining  with  Cor¬ 
delia,  muft  be  more  hardened  than  Goneril,  or 
Regan.  .  . 

t 

She  fays, 

,  1  * 

* 

Then  farewell  to  patience  :  witnefs  for  me. 

Ye  mighty  powers,  I  ne’er  complain’d  till  now. 

.  ‘i  ,i.. 

m  ,  'V  M  i.  r  *  ^  •  H  •  W  4  i  J'  X  *  4  *  i . 

With  what  knowledge  of  human  nature  was 
this  written  !  When  a  mind,  exhaufted  by  its  for¬ 
mer  wildnefs,  recovers,  nothing  is  fo  weak  and  va- 

•  *  ;  >  *  *  *  f 

*  cillating : 
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%  *  ;  #• 

*  *  * 

dilating  :  the  unornamented  fimplicity  of  Lear’s 
words,  therefore,  has  more  fublimity  and  pathos, 
than  all  the  powers  of  figure  and  metaphor  could 
impart  to  them  ;  and  as  it  was  imagined  by  Shake* 
fpeare,  it  is  fpoken  by  Mr,  Garrick ;  my  tears 

have  ever  teftified  this  approbation. 

\  '  '  ' 

^  ♦ 

The  remaining  part  of  this  aft  is  equally  in¬ 
imitable  ;  pray  tell  me.  Madam,  what  art  is  this, 
which  running  from  anger  to  rage,  to  madnefs, 
then  foftens  and  links  into  the  timid  and  fuppli* 

f 

ant  in  poet  and  player;  what  compafs  and  what 
power  of  nature  muft  thofe  poflefs,  who  are  equal 
to  this  variety  and  force  ? 

*  *  v  i  •  ,  «  /  .  4 

I  n  the  fifth  aft,  where  the  old  king  fleepS 
in  the  lap  of  Cordelia,  he  breaks  out. 

Charge,  charge  upon  their  flank,  their  laft 
wing  halts. 

Pufb,  pufli  the  battle,  and  the  day’s  our  own  % 

I  J  »  «  •  •  . 

Their  ranks  are  broke :  down  with  Albany, 
Who  holds  my  hands  ? 

This  he  pronounces  in  that  imperfeft  and  indif- 
tinft  manner,  which  attends  thofe  who  talk  in 

J  i  0  \ 

s  their 
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-  '  *  rif 

>*  *;  .< 

their  deep,  with  expreflion  of  anger,  yet  different 

from  that  of  madnefs  or  a  found  mind ;  then 

* 

wakes  with  a  gentle  exclamation, 

•  -V  ,  ^ 

.  9 

Oh  thou  deceiving  deep ! 

I  was  this  very  minute  on  the  chace, 

•tef" 

And  now  a  prifoner  here. - - — 

*  *  -  '■*  ,  ■ 

This  play  terminates  happily,  as  it  is  a£ted 
different  from  the  manner  in  which  Shakefpeare 
wrote  it ;  Cordelia  is  made  Queen,  and  Lear  re¬ 
tires  to  pafs  away  his  life  in  quietnefs  and  devo¬ 
tion  :  many  of  the  paffages  are  tranfpofed  from 
the  order  they  {land  in  the  original ;  for  that 
reafon  I  have  fent  you  the  alteration,  that  you 
may  fee  it  as  it  is  played  :  the  words  which  exprefs 
the  joy  at  the  thoughts  of  Cordelia’s  being  a  queen, 
are  fpoken  with  an  emphafis  and  energy,  which  is 
peculiar  to  Mr.  Garrick  only  ;  and  tho’  the  poet 
is  no  longer  vifible  in  this  place,  the  player  fuf- 
tains  his  charadler  in  this  alfo. 

Thus  in  anger,  in  grief,  in  madnefs,  in  re¬ 
venge,  in  weaknefs,  in  contempt,  in  joy,  all  is 
equally  natural  and  amazing  ;  the  fame  poet  fan- 

fies 


/ 
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Ties  all  thefe,  the  fame  player  follows  him  with 
equal  juftice. 

Does  it  not  feem  probable  then,  Madam, 

* 

that  the  genius  of  a  player  is  more  analogous 
to  the  painter  and  mufician,  than  to  the  poet; 
he  rather  knows  with  what  attitude,  tone  of 
voice,  and  exprefiion,  characters  already  written 
fbould  be  expreffed  and  adted  ;  than  conceives 
with  what  words  the  charadters  in  a  ftory  painted 
by  Dominiquino,  Pouffin,  or  other  eminent  ar- 
tifts,  flrould  be  animated  ;  he  can  better  adjuft 

i 

founds  to  poetical  compofitions,  than  invent 
poetry  for  airs  already  made. 

The  mind  of  man  then,  which  is  unconta- 
minated  in  adtion  and  expreffion  with  the  bor¬ 
rowed  aid  of  mimickry,  is  real  genius ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  unpolite  in  writing  to  a  lady,  I  could 
end  with  a  fyllogifm,  that  this  actor  whom  I 
have  too  imperfectly  defcribed  in  this  letter,  is 
undoubtedly  fo,  and  of  a  much  fuperior  nature 
to  a  mediocre  poet,  indeed,  on  a  level  with  great 
painters,  and  great  rnuficians,  a  Raphael  or  Co¬ 
relli.  I  am. 

Tour  mojl  obedient  fervant . 


FINIS. 
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